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IRISH   QUARTERS. 


fact  is,  we  were  all  wofiilly  disappointed  in  our 
expectations  of  this  country*  as  a  "quarter." 
We  had  heard  so  much  of  Irish  hospitality,  of 
Irish  wai-m-heartedncss,  of  Irish  attention  to 
the  military,  of  the  beauty  of  Irish  scenery, 
and  I  know  not  what  else,  that,  on  our  arrival 
here,  we  expected  to  live  in  clover,  and  revel 
at  least  in  the  seventh  Paradise  of  Jlahomet. 
We  were  doomed,  however,  to  he  sadly  disap- 
pointed ;  and  the  great  contrast  between  our 
Irish  quarters  and  the  charming  ones  we  had 
occupied  dnring  our  short  campaign  in  Eng- 
land, tended,  by  comparison,  greatly  to  increase 
this  feeling. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  ever 
blame  those  families  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
military  station  for  not  shewing  attention  to 
the  gay  birds  of  passage,  who,  in  tlie  shape  of 
"  soger  officers,"  as  Jack  calls  us,  may  for  a 
brief  space  of  time  be  thrown  amongst  them. 
Far  from  it ;  such  acquaintance  must  be  to  them 
most  unprofitable  in  every  point  of  view ;  for 
although  we  may,  and  I  hope  we  do,  boast 
amongst  onr  cloth,  of  as  highminded,  honour- 

•    Vide  note  to  page  10. 
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able,  and  gentlemanlj  men  as  in  any  other 
profession^  still  the  transient  nature  of  friend- 
ships formed  with  them,  and  they  mnst  be 
transient,  only  increases  the  pain  of  parting 
in  the  same  ratio  that  their  amiable  qualities 
made  them  appreciated. 

If  we  shonld  not,  therefore,  blame  neglect 
(but  that  is  not  the  word)  from  the  members 
of  dvil  society,  how  much  more  grateful  ought 
we  to  feel  when  those  attentions  are  bestowed 
spontaneously,  and  without  even  the  form  of 
an  introduction!  This  was  the  case  at  our 
first  quarters  in  England,  on  our  return  from 
India.  We  were  received  at  Canterbury  with 
open  arms ;  and,  after  our  long  exile  in  a  burn- 
ing clime,  our  hearts  were  gladdened  as  soon 
as  we  set  foot  on  our  native  shores,  by  the 
warmth,  the  hospitality,  nay,  the  kindness 
with  which  we  were  received. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  of  our  officers 
had  a  single  acquaintance  in  the  place,  or  even 
a  letter  of  introduction ;  still  our  reception,  on 
returning  from  foreign  service,  T^as  that  of  the 
^^  prodigal  son."  Dinners,  balls,  and  fetes, 
were  the  order  of  the  day.     The  papas  gave 
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us  "  feasts,"  which  we  washed  down  with 
sparkling  champagne  and  rosy  claret,  the 
former  serving  to  fill  out  our  emaciated  bodies, 
whilst  the  hist,  after  considerable  persever- 
ance in  the  use  of  the  generous  fluids,  began 
eventually  to  recall  a  blush  of  health  into  our 
pale,  yellow,  or  bronzed  physiognomies,  on 
which  the  "mammas"  kindly  smiled  as  they 
introduced  us  to  their  blooming  daughters, 
who,  dear  creatures,  not  to  be  behindhand 
with  the  rest,  condescended  to  l)ecome  our  part- 
ners in  the  quadrille,  the  waltz,  and  the  "  gal- 
loppe,"  though  many,  poor,  bilious,  looking 
creatures  as  we  were,  had  scarcely  a  walk, 
much  less  a  gallop,  in  us — at  least,  I  can  speak 
for  myself:  and  all  this  was,  I  am  convinced, 
from  the  purest  feeling  of  philanthropy,  un- 
mixed with  one  selfish  thought  or  sentiment — 
for  what  interest  could  the  "  papas"  have  in 
feteing  untitled  and  uninfluential  soldiers? 

The  "  niamraas"  could  not  l>e  thinking  of 
matches  with  men  who  had  only  their  "  half- 
crown  out  of  sixpence  a-day"  to  spend;  and 
us  for  the  young  ladies;  old  Indians,  with 
their  nankeen    pantaloons,   calico    chemis^_ 
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f  ind  cadaverous  countenances,  are  not  at  all 
the  oljects  calculated  to  elicit  their  spon- 
taneous smiles. 

But,  "  on  dit,"  that  sympathy  often  gives 
birth  to  love ;  I  am,  however,  happy  to  say, 

■  that  were  such  a  feeling  ever  engendered 
in  any  of  those  fair  hearts,  our  short  stay 
gave  it  no  time  to  develop  itself;  at  least  to 
such  an  ext€nt  as  to  render  the  baggage- 
waggon  requisite  for  the  cure  of  the  disease ; 
■  snd  I  really  do  feel  glad  that,  notwithstand- 
ing our  intimate  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  families  of  Canterbury  and  its  vicinity, 
we  did  not  so  ill  repay  their  kindness  as  to 
persuade  any  fair  "  maid  of  Kent"  to  accom- 
pany the  regiment  on  its  departure.  If,  in 
my  opinion,  there  be  one  situation  in  life  less 
preferable  than  another  to  a  sensitive  and 
highly  educated  female,  it  is  that  of  being 
an  officer's  wife;  more  particularly  the  wife 
<rf  a  poor  officer  of  a  "  marching  regiment ;" 
frhen  the  delicate  girl,  who  has,  perhaps,  been 
brought  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury 
■nd  refinement  in  her  paternsil  home,  is  sud- 
^B  denly  transferred  to  all  the  hardships  and  in- 
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dignitiea  of  a  barraci-room  life,  to  t 

and  privations  of  a  march,  or  the  vicissitudes 

of  climate. 

Ever  shall  I  remember  with  gratitude  the 

hospitable   names    of  H ,  of  B ,    of 

D ,  of  Col.  W ,  and  many  others,  who 

I  pray  may  live  long  to  exercise  that  hospi- 
tality which  is  so  congenial  to  their  feelings. 

After  a  short  residence  at  Canterbury,  we 
marched  to  Weedon.  This  as  a  quarter, 
though  not  to  be  compared  to  the  last,  had, 
notwithstanding,  its  attractions,  Tlie  surround- 
ing families  were  courteous  in  the  extreme ;  it 
was  not,  however,  the  season  for  gaiety  during 
our  abode  in  North  amptonshb-e;  still  we  got 
on  very  well,  having  little  duty,  and,  conse- 
quently, plenty  of  leisure,  which,  with  a  charm- 
ing country  to  wander  over  during  the  summer 
months,  enabled  us  to  pass  our  time  very 
pleasantly. 

Imagine,  then,  what  a  contrast  to  all  this 
"  playing  at  soldiers"  was  our  removal  to  Ire- 
land ;  where  at  Dublin,  with  a  regiment  con- 
sisting still  of  recruits,  we  had  to  take  our 
share   of  the  severe  garrison  duties  of  that 
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place,  and  then,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  were 
marched  to  the  "  inhospitable"  regions  of  the 
north,  to  be  stationed  at  Belfast.  ^\niat  a 
transition  did  we  find  in  its  cold,  bleak-looting, 
and  deserted  streets,  to  the  animation  and  life, 
to  the  busy  scenes  and  smiling  countenances  of 
dear  Canterbury ! 

In  the  bare  mountains,  and  desolate  heaths 

['■nd  bogs  of  Ulster,  what  a  falling  off  from  the 

I  Tich  pastures  of  Northamptonshire ! — Here  and 

1  tiiere  dotted  witli  gigantic  oaks,  with  its  green 

I  shady  lanes  and  smiling  cottages,  whose  neat 

[  little   patch    of    flower-garden,    and  trellised 

honeysuckle  and  roses,  betokened  in  the  red- 

[  sheeked  and  well-fed  cottagers  a  state  of  ease 

I  and  contentment  far  removed  from  the  condi- 

*tion  of  starvation    and  misery,  which,  alas! 

was  hut    too  evident  in  the    abodes   of  the 

"  finest  pisiutry"  in  the  world — those  wi-etched 

huvels — where  old  age  in  rags,  and  children 

in  nudity,  might  be  seen  wallowing  in  tilth, 

amidst  swine  and  poultry,  in  an  atmosphere 

I  heavy  with  blinding  smoke  from  the  peat  fire 

I  burning  on  the  often  chimneyless  hearth,  and 

whose  clouds  failed  even  to  be  dissipated  by 
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the  chilling  blast  which  whistled  through  the 
numerous  crevices  in  the  crazy,  turf-built 
walls! 

The  country  people,  too,  how  different  in 
look  and  appearance  from  the  sturdy  form  and 
contented,  round,  and  ruddy  face  of  the  English 
farmer  !  A  ragged  vestment,  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, and,  above  all,  a  soiu-,  discontented 
look,  were  the  characteristics  of  the  peasantry 
of  Erin  ;  who,  to  use  the  expressive  words  of 
a  sporting  friend,  residing  some  time  among 
them,  "  neither  fed  kindly,  nor  wore  a  good 
coat." 

In  the  hospitality,  too,  of  the  good  people  of 
Belfast,  we  found  a  woful  change  from  the 
festive  scenes  at  Canterbury;  still  I  blame 
th  m  not  for  treating  us  like,  what  we  really 
were  to  them,  aliens  and  strangers.  I  have 
already  given  my  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  could  not  but  fee! 
glad  on  being  removed  from  a  place  possessing 
so  few  attractions  to  recommend  it,  or  from  a 
country  in  which,  though  it  might  otherwise 
be  a  desirable  residence,  our  military  duties 
are  often  of  the  most  disagreeable  nature.  Tliiit'i 
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accounts  for  the  almost  universal  wish  we  feel 
to  quit  it  altogether. 

The  Guards^  I  am  told,  consider  Ireland  as 
in  the  pale  of  "  foreign  service ;"  and  with  the 
prospect  of  the  Mediterranean  before  us,  we 
now  feel  as  if  we  were  about  to  return  to  our 
own  homes.  Would  that  we  could  remove  with 
ns  our  dear  friends  and  relations !  But  happi- 
I  in  this  world  is  never  unmixed,  and  we 
'■  lanst  sip  the  cup  as  it  is  brewed — bitter  min- 
gled with  the  sweet ! 

Enough,  however,   of  moralizing;    and    I 
most  now   attempt  some  account  of  a  spot 
which  is    a  striking  exception  to  the  usual 
of   scenery    in    this    country.      I 
Ltllade  to  the    celebrated  Blarney  Castle,   or, 
it    b   commonly    called,    Castle    Blarney, 
the  property  of  Mr.  JeSreys,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  renewed  by  chance  on  board  the  steamer 
wiiich  brought  us  from  Dublin.     lie  had  the 
■eivility   to   offer   me   the    shooting   over    his 
■ounds  at  the  Castle,  of  which,  however,  owing 
to  our  approaching  departure,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  avail  myself. 
_        Everybody    has   heard    of    the    "  Blarney 
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Stone,"  and  wishing  to  be  admitted  to  the 
mysterioua  privileges  which  a  kiss  of  it 
bestows,  a  brother  officer,  M ,  and  my- 
self, started  for  the  spot  on  foot,  and  arrived 
there,  after  going  over  five  good  Irish  miles  of 
ground,  through  a  rich  pasture  country,  but 
one  which,  disfigured  by  embankments  and 
stone  walls,  and  completely  divested  of  either 
wood  or  enclosiu-es,  could  lay  but  slight  claims 
to  the  picturesque.  This  is,  however,  the  case 
with  every  part  of  the  country  I  have  visited 
from  Portglenone  to  Cork,*  so  mucli  so,  that 
one  would  be  almost  led  to  imagine  that  St. 
Patrick  had,  in  the  "  green  island,"  proscribed 
hedgerows  and  timber,  as  well  as  snakes  and 
toads. 

The  approach  to  Blarney  Castle  Is  striking, 
and  strongly  characteristic  of  an  old  baronial 
feudal  residence — but  it  is  sadly  falling  to 
decay.  Its  mouldering  and  neglected  walls 
appear  tottering  on  their  foundations — "  grass 
is  growing  on  its  hearthstone,"  and  even  the    | 

! 

■  Tlie  aathor  "  steamed"  from  Dublin 
place,  and  therefore  had  no  opportunity  of 
the  intermedial  scenery. 
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beautiful  "grovesof  Biaroey,"  so  c«Iebrated  in 
song,  are  suiFered  to  become  a  rank  and  deso- 
late wilderness.  The  "  grove"  is  composed  of 
laurel  trees,  of  singular  size  and  luxuriance  of 
growth,  under  the  shade  of  which  are  various 
cool  grottoes,  the  whole  presenting  a  scene,  in 
its  way,  of  unrivalled  beauty. 

The  "  kissing  stone"  is  placed  at  one  corner 
of  the  highest  battlements  of  the  castle.  I  was 
never  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  privileges 
which  every  one  is  aware  are  to  be  derived 
from  a  salute  bestowed  upon  it ;  but  (hat  origin 
cannot  be  of  a  very  remote  era,  as  the  stone 
itself  bears  the  date  of  1703.  The  donjon, 
the  witches'  stair,  and  the  cave  which  runs 
midertheCastle,to,it  is  said,animmense  extent, 
and  where  "  cats  and  badgera  for  ever  breed," 
are  the  curiosities  pointed  out  to  the  inquisi- 
tive stranger. 

As  the  rude  herdsman  who  guided  us  shewed 
the  entrance  to  the  latter,  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  the  song  called  the  "  Groves  of  Blarney"  ? 

"  Sure,  and  'tis  jist  I  who  does,"  replied 
Pat,  who,  by  the  offer  of  sixpence,  was  in- 
duced to  repeat,  in  a  drawling  nasal  tone,  the 
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following  lines,  which  I  took  down  at  the 
time,  and  which,  as  they  differ  from  the  usual 
"  polished"  edition,  I  here  add  for  the  reader's 
amusement  and  edification : — 

THE   HERDSMAM'S   EDITION   OF   THE    "  OBOVS8   OF 

BLARNEY." 

The  groves  of  Blarney,  they  were  so  charming, 

AU  in  the  puddling  of  sweet  silent  brook; 

There  is  daisies,  and  sweet  carnations, 

The  blooming  pink,  and  the  rose  so  fair, 

The  daffydilly,  beside  the  lily. 

All  flowered  on  the  sweet  rock  close. 

'Tis  Lady  Jefferys  as  owns  this  nation 
She's  like  an  Alexander,  a  rose  so  fair. 
She's  castles  round  her,  where  no  nine  pounder 
Can  touch  or  plunder  her  place  of  strength. 
'Tis  Oliver  Cromwell  that  did  her  pummel. 
And  made  a  breach  in  her  battlement. 

There's  the  lake  well  stored  with  perches. 
The  comely  eels  in  the  virgin  mud. 
Besides  the  leeches,  and  the  groves  of  beeches, 
That  were  planted  in  order  agin  the  flood. 

There's  the  cave  where  no  daylight  enters, 
But  cats  and  badgers  for  ever  breed; 
The  moss  by  nature,  which  makes  it  swater 
Than  the  coach  and  six,  and  a  bed  of  down. 
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There's  statues  ganng,  this  noble  place  in — 
AH  gods  and  heathens,  and  oTnipha  so  fair. 
Now,  to  finish  my  brave  narratloa — 
Bould  Neptune's  standing  quite  naked  in  the  open 

There's  the  kiteben,  how  many  a  flitch  in, 
The  maids  are  stitching  upon  the  stair. 
There's  the  whisky,  besides  the  biscuit, 
Which  would  make  you  frisky  if  you  were  there. 

Tis  there  you'd  see  Pat  ilurphy's  daughter 
Washing  praties  fumint  the  door — 
Judy  Carey,  and  Peggy  Leary, 
All  blood  related  to  Lord  Dunamore. 


*  On  taking  a  final  leave  of  Ireland,  though  candour 
lay  oblige  the  author  to  aver  that  he  did  not  like  those 
;iona  of  it  which  he  had  visited,  as  a  military  resi- 
de, and  though  misgovemmcut  may  have  produced 
scenes  of  misery  be  mentions,  sliU  be  cannot  help 
I   bearing  witness  to  the  sound,  sterling  character  of  the 
ions  of  Erin,  as  well  as  to  the  amiable  qualities  of  her 
r  daughters  ;  and  whilst  the  name  of  Ireland  exists, 
f  be  confidently  affirmed  that  it  will  ever  be  oa- 
dated  with  Genius  and  Valour — ^with  Beauty  and 
I'Virme- 
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CHAPTER  11. 

At  sea— Cape  Spartel — Detained  in  the  Gut  by  east- 
erly winds — Account  of  departure  from  Cork — 
Embarkation  scenes — Head  quarters  of  the  regi- 
ment embark  on  board  the  "  Prince  Regent "  at 
Cove — Steaming  down  the  river — ^Beauty  of  the 
banks — Get  under  weigh — Sea-sickness — Miseries 
on  board  a  troop  ship— Little  attention  paid  to  the 
comforts  of  troops  on  board  ship— Cintra  hills- 
Cape  St.  Vincent — Coast  of  Barbary. 

October  14,  1837,  off  Cape  Spartel. 

Here  we  have  been  for  the  last  three  or  four 
days,  tacking  about  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
round  Cape  Spartel,  and  with  our  destination 
almost  in  sight,  unable  to  reach  it,  owing  to 
an  adverse  easterly  wind. 

I  have  often  observed  that  the  nearer  we  are 
to  the  accomplishment  of  our  wishes,  the  more 
we  feel  annoyed  at  being  unexpectedly  thwarted 
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in  their  fulfilment.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  a  long  voyage,  at  the  commencement 
of  which  we  con  most  phUosophiciUly  put  up 
with  calms,  adverse  winds,  and  every  other  an- 
noying delay;  but  only  bring ua  within  sight  of 
port,  and  then  arrest  us  in  our  forward  career, 
and  the  punishment  of  Tantalus  is  instantly  in- 
flicted, whose  imaginary  pangs  must  have  been 
de'rised  by  one  intimately  conversant  with  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind.  Such  has  for 
some  time  past  been  our  situation,  and  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  how  much  it  has  put  us  all 
out  of  hiunour. 

The  bustle  occasioned  by  a.  regiment  leaving 
quarters  where  it  has  been  stationed  for  a 
length  of  time,  exceeds  an}-thing  which  the 
uninitiated  can  imagine ;  and  this  is  greatly 
increased  when,  on  the  point  of  quitting  the 
shores  of  its  native  land,  it  is  about  to  be 
separated  from  every  tie,  to  encounter  the 
dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  all  the  perils  and 
chances  incident  to  foreign  service,  even  in 
these  peaceable  times.  The  scenes  which  then 
present  themselves  are  interesting  and  painful 
to  a  high  degree.     Followers  who  have  attached 
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themselves  to  the  corps,  during  its  period  of 
home  service,  who  have  followed  it  about 
from  station  to  station — widowed  mothers  be- 
reaved of  their  sons — husbands  of  their  wives 
and  children — lovers  separated  in  the  very 
bud  of  affection — present  themselves  in  rapid 
succession  to  the  spectator,  who  will  find  it 
difficult  to  retire  from  the  affecting  scene  with 
an  unmoistened  eye,  or  feelings  of  unmingled 
sorrow. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  on  the  wharf  at 
Cork,  on  the  morning  of  the  26tli  of  Septem- 
ber, when  our  head  quarters,  composed  of  the 
colonel,  his  staff,  and  band,  with  the  two  flank, 
and  one  battalion  company  of  the  regiment, 
marched  down  from  the  barracks  with  all  the 
"  pomp  and  circumstance"  of  war,  in  order  to 
embark  on  the  steamers  which  were  to  transfer 
us  to  the  "Prince  Regent"  troop  ship,  then 
waiting  for  us  at  the  "  Cove  of  Cork." 

Fortunately  for  us  at  sucli  periods,  the 
duties  of  the  officers  are  too  arduous  to  admit 
of  their  wasting  their  time  in  sentimentalizing, 
and  the  moral  feelings,  like  the  physical  ones  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  are  too  much  excited  i 
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admit  any  sensation  of  wounds,  which  in  more 
tranquil  moments  would  be  nearly  unbearable. 
At    last,     amidst    waving     handkerchiefs, 
streaming  eyes,  and  with  only  a  few  cases  of 
drunkenness,  for  some  chose  this  expedient  of 
drowning  their   giief,    we   were    all    safely 
stowed  on  board ;  the  paddles  revolved,  the 
band  struck  up,  and  to  the  old  tune  of  the 
"Lass  we  left  behind  us,"  and  with  colours  gal- 
lantly flying,  we  rapidly  steamed  away  towards 
■    Faasage.     Even  at   this  trying  moment,  we 
could  not  help  admiring  the  beauty  of  the 
high  wooded  banks  of  the  river,  which  some- 
times overhung  the  water,  at  others   sloped 
^^     gradually  to  its  edge  in  smooth  and  verdant 
^H   lawns,  where   female    figures    waving    their 
^V   flhswis  as  we  passed,  pleased    ns  with    the 
thought,  that  we  had  at  least  the  good  wishes 
of  Erin's  blue-eyed  daughters,  for  our  safety 
and  welfare.     It  is  at  all  times  gratifying  to 
leave  golden  opinions  behind  you,  but  doubly 
80  are  those  blessings  showered  on  the  poor 
^      wanderer's  head  as  be  is  about  to  leave  his 
H      native  shores,  maybe  for  ever,  and  wh^h  tend 
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hereafter  to  cheer  him  with  grateful  thoughts 
iluring  his  weary  pilgrimage  abroad! 

We  got  on  board  the  "  Prince  Eegont"  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and,  as  we  were 
not  to  sail  till  the  following  day,  had  time 
to  have  the  men  divided  into  watches,  ap- 
pointed to  berths,  and  ourselves  as  comlbrt- 
ably  "  stowed  away  "  as  the  case  would 
admit  of. 

The  *'  Prince  Regent"  is  not  a  bad  vessel  of 
Jier  kind,  but  transports  are  proverbial  for 
the  indifference  of  their  accommodation;  nor 
in  this  does  she  belie  the  "  caste"  she  belongs 
to.  Both  men  and  officers  are  excessively 
crowded — the  married  ones  of  the  latter  class 
almost  to  suffocation.  We  have,  moreover,  a 
very  disagreeable  person  for  an  agent,  and 
these  people  have  it  in  their  power,  when  they 
choose,  of  making  themselves  excessively  trou- 
blesome, so  that  with  all  these  pleasant  con- 
comitants, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  feel 
anxious  to  be  safely  deposited  on  the  "  Rock," 
and  t«  bid  adieu  to  the  good  ship  "  Prince 


Regent." 
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!t  is  astonishing  how  very  little  attention 
the  authorities  bestow,  not  merely  on  the  com- 
forts of  troops  when  embarked,  but  even  on 
the  sea-worthiness  of  the  vessels  employed  in 
transporting  them.  A  short  time  ago,  one 
division  of  the  regiment  was  nearly  lost  in 
coming  by  steam  from  Dublin  to  Cork.  Dotibts 
having  been  expressed  to  the  skipper  as  to  , 
the  capabilities  of  his  craft,  his  answer  was : 
*'  Sure,  and  what  can  ye  expect ;  the  boat 
carried  pigs  for  a  long  time,  but  as  they  don't 
like  to  thrust  thim  in  her  now,  she  freights 
throups." 

in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  September,  we 
weighed  anchor,  and  got  out  of  "  Cove"  with 
a  fair  wind,  but  a  rough  tumbling  sea,  which 
very  much  discomposed  the  nerves  of  part 
of  our  new  hands,  who  were  just  entering 
on  their  noviciate  of  a  sea  voyage.  Sea-sick- 
ness is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  dreadfiJ,  as  it 
universally  fails  in  eliciting  the  least  sign  of 
compassion  or  sympathy,  even  from  those  who 
are  free  from  its  baneful  effects.  If  the  suf- 
ferer is  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  open  derision, 
he  is  told  to  have  patience,  that  a  few  days  will 
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set  him  to  rights,  and  in  the  meantime  i 
strongly  recommended  to  eat,  when,  ye  gods ! 
the  very  thought  of  food,  produces  often  a 
feeling  of  revolting  nausea,  to  which  death 
itself  would  be  a  thousand  times  preferable. 
But  there  is  one  object  on  the  "world  of 
waters"  on  which  pity  will  be  bestowed,  or 
else  the  heart  which  withholds  it  must  indeed 
be  callous. 

Woman,  at  all  times  the  object  of  our  at- 
tention, should  be  more  particularly  so,  when 
entirely  dependent  on  ns  for  protection  and  sup- 
port— and  she  never  can  be  so  helpless  as  when 
exposed  to  the  dreadful  infliction  (for  I  can  call 
it  by  no  other  name,)  of  soul-prostrating  "sea- 
sickness." Still  the  "cabin passenger"  enjoys, 
even  in  this  state,  comforts  and  luxuries  which 
tend  greatly  to  alleviate  the  malady,  and 
therefore  the  officer's  lady  claims  not  one  tithe 
of  the  commiseration  due  to  the  unfortunate 
wife  of  the  "  private,"  who,  no  matter  what 
be  her  suflerings,  or  what  might  have  been 
her  former  condition  before  "enlisting,"  is 
obliged,  at  the  hour  of  "clearing  off  ham- 
mocks," to  leave  her  berth,  and,  if  not  able  to 
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eit  or  stand,  to  lie  on  the  filthy  decks,  amidst 
the  cries  of  children,  the  oaths,  uproar,  and 
coarse  jests  of  the  coarser  beings  by  whom 
ihe  is  surrotmded. 

We  have  on  board  one  poor  delicate  girl, 
bom  to  a  better  fate;  her  parents  were  re- 
spectable tradespeople ;  she  was  in  a  good 
situation  as  a  lady's  maid,  when,  in  an  evil 
hour,  she  gave  her  heart  and  hand  to  a  plaii- 
sible  fellow  in  the  regiment,  a  dashing  corpo- 
ral on  the  recruiting  service,  and  has  lived  to 
witness  the  miseries  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, and  which  we  endeavour,  as  much 
as  lies  in  our  power,  to  alleviate.  But  her 
sufferings  are  so  gi-eat,  and  so  much  has  she 
been  reduced  by  incessant  sea-sickness,  since 
we  embarked,  that  the  doctor  appears  to  have 
given  up  all  hopes  of  her  surviving  the 
voyage,  should  she  even  live  to  see  its  ter- 
mination. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  passage  we  had  con- 
trary winds  and  most  unfavourable  weather, 
and  made  but  little  progress.  On  the  8th 
instant,  we  passed  in  sight  of  the  Cintra  hills, 
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H)  familiar  to     I 


whose  beautifiil  appearance  is  too  familiar  t 
require  any  comment. 

The  light  breezes  of  the  10th  carried  us 
opposite  Cape  St.  ^'^incetit,  a  spot  celebrated 
in  history  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  from 
whence  a  Jarvis  and  a  Napier  have  derived 
their  titles.*  On  losing  sight  of  the  Cape,  we 
shortly  made  the  African  coast,  where,  like  the 
Peri  at  the  gates  of  Paradise,  we  have  since 
been  lingering,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  pass 
the  columns  of  Hercides.  Here,  with  a  strong 
easterly  wind  blowing  in  our  teeth,  our  old  tub 
of  a  vessel  makes  so  much  lee-way  that,  what 
we  gain  on  one  tack  we  invariably  lose  on  the 
other ;  and  in  the  morning  find  ourselves  in  front 
of  the  identical  landmarks,  hidden  from  our 
sight  by  the  darkness  of  the  preceding  evening, 
with  the  consoling  reflection,  that  should  we 
chance  to  be  driven  ashore  during  the  night, 
we  should  only  escape  drowning  to  have  our 


*  Sir  Charlea  Napier,  R.N.,  on  account  of  the  victor}* 
here  obtained  over  the  Miguelit«  fleet,  on  Jul]'  Stti, 
1833,  recelTsd  tlie  Portuguese  title  of  Count  Cape  St. 
Vincent. 


throats  cut  by  the  inhospitable  barbarians  who 
inhabit  this  part  of  tlie  coast.* 

But  "  paciencia,"  as  oiir  Lisbon  friends  used 
to  say,  and  I  await  in  that  state,  and  with  re- 
signation, until  a  change  of  wind  shall  favour  I 


•  For  an  account  of  the  murder  of  jisirt  of  the  ci 
of  an  English  vessel  on  these  shores,  ride  oiie  of  the  1 
anmben  of  itie  "  United  Service  Journal."  for.  I  think,  ( 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Mons  Abila  and  Calpe — ^Appearance  of  the  Rock — 
Jumper  and  Elliott — Disembarkation — ^Loss  of  the 
Don  Juan  steamer. 

New  Mole,  Gibraltar,  Oct.  18,  1837. 

The  same  baffling  easterly  wind  kept  us 
knocking  about  until  yesterday,  giving  us 
abundant  leisure  to  contemplate  and  admire 
the  conclusion  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  as 
we  alternately  tacked  from  one  of  his  columns 
towards  the  other,  from  the  African  Mons 
Abila,  to  the  European  Calpe.  The  former, 
at  present  better  known  as  Apeshill,  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  its  brother,  the  "  Moun- 
tain of  Taric,"  from  which,  in  Arabic,  is  de- 
rived the  present  modem  appellation  of  Gibral- 
tar.    The  one,  apparently  connected  with  the 
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I  Atlas,"  presented  a  smiling  scene  of 
[  txtH  verdure,  whilst  the  other,  isolated, 
1  it  were,  cut  off  from  all  communion 
[  with  the  world,  frowned  in  barren  solitude 
I  and  grandeur  on  the  fair  scene  around. 
A  fairer  scene  never  met  mortal  ken  than 
that  wherewith  we  feasted  our  ejes,  whilst 
so  long  vainly  endeavouring  to  gain  the  de- 
sired haven;  and  it  was  with  almost  feel- 
ings of  regret  that,  after  so  long  gamboling 
on  the  clear,  though  bubbling  waters  of  the 
Straits,  we  at  last,  yesterday  afternoon,  found 
ourselves  snugly  at  anchor  in  the  smooth 
I  basin  of  the  New  Mole — on  the  scene  so  in- 
teresting to  every  scholar,  but  more  parti- 
cularly so  to  every  Englishman,  who,  as  he 
contemplates  the  barren  and  sun-burnt  cinder 
above  him, — still  barren  and  sun-burnt,  in 
spite  of  all  the  blood  wherewith  it  has  oft  been 
deluged, — cannot  fail  to  recall,  with  pride  and 
satisfaction,  the  exploits  of  his  gallant  country- 
men— of  Jumper  and  of  Elliott,  who  so  nobly 
won,  and  so  obstinately  defended,  this  bright 
jewel  of  our  crown. 
VOL.  I.  c 
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I  am  writing  on  board  the  transport,  amidst 
11  scene  of  noise  and  contusion  which  baffles 
all  description,  and  an  idea  of  which,  can  only 
be  formed  by  those,  who  may  have  been  so 
far  blessed  as  to  have  found  themselves  placed 
amidst  a  large  body  of  troops  at  the  moment 
of  their  disembarkation. 

I  must,  however,  take  opportunity  by  the 
forelock.  From  the  cabin  windows  I  have  a 
tolerable  view  of  the  "  Rock."  The  upper  part 
looks  like  a  huge  mass  of  gray  cinder,  such  as 
you  see  cast  forth  from  a  blacksmith's  forge. 
As  you  descend  towards  the  sea,  the  sides  ap- 
\K.&r  to  become  gradually  clothed  in  verdure, 
and  amidst  the  trees  are  seen  peeping  what  I 
am  sure  must  be  pretty  little  cottages,  which  I 
long  to  be  exploring. 

But  to  give  any  further  idea  of  the  place 
would  at  present  be  a  vain  attempt;  I  shall 
only  say,  I  was  never,  at  first  sight,  more  de- 
lighted with  any  spot.  In  my  opinion,  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  completely  beats  the 
bay  of  Naples. 

The  steamer,  commanded  by  my  friend  E — , 
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was  lately  wrecked  at  the  entranco  of  the  bay 
near  Tarifa;*  the  people  were,  I  believe,  all 
saved,  but  she  went  to  pieces,  and  we  passed 
by  what  must  have  been  some  part  of  her 
wreck,  in  the  Straits. 


*  The  Don  Juan,  which,  daring  a  thick  fog,  t 
a  rock  near  Cabriia  Point,  in  October,  1837. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Different  captains'  guards — The  Waterport — Market- 
place—  Fish-market  —  Different  kinds  of  fish — 
Charcoal- venders— Variety  of  Costumes — Spaniards 
— Moors — Old  Hamet — Edict  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella — Don  Juan,  the  fruiterer — Dinner  on  guard 
— Temperate  climate — Favourable  to  vegetation — 
Different  plants — Aloe — Cactus  and  Prickly  Pear 
— Pine  and  Date — Oleander  and  Gum  cistus — Grar- 
dens  of  the  Alameda— the  Red  Sands — Sir  George 
Don — The  Alameda  on  a  Sunday  evening — Eng- 
lish women  and  Senoritas — Scorpions  and  Jewesses 
— The  Abaneco — National  Costumes — Introduc- 
tion of  London  and  Parisian  modes  —  The  road 
tlirough  the  Cork  wood,  made  by  General  Don. 

October  29th,  Waterport  Guard. 

The  captains  have  here  the  benefit  of  two 
of  those  delightfiil  residences  styled  guard- 
rooms. The  landport  guard,  where  you  have 
to  meditate  in  solitude  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the   one  where,  for  the  present,  I  have 
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my  quarters,  with  a  brother  officer, 

t  in  the  arduous  duties  imposed  on  me. 

I  the  gayest  of  the  two,  for,  indepen- 

j  of  the  advantage  of  having  a  companion 

'  ID  misfortune,  yon  are  close  to  a  most  busy 

scene,    the  market-place,  which  is   a  capital 

lounge  for  the  officers  on  guard,  and  will,  I 

thinfe,  prove  an  interminable  source  of  amuse- 

I  ment  whenever  the  fates,  and  my  tour  of  duty 

Isend  me  to  my  present   abode,  and  that  is 

I  Ulcely  to  be  about  once  a  week.     The  "  Mer- 

■cafo"  presents  the  busiest  scene  that  can  be 

^imagined. 

Before  entering  the  enclosed  precincts,  sa- 
1  to  the  distribution  of  the  supplies  of  the 
I  town,  Genoese  fishermen,  in  their  red  pendent 
•  woollen  caps  and  sailors'  dresses,  display,  under 
a  long  shed,  the  greatest  variety  of  fish,  some, 
of  the  most  bright  and  beautiful  colours,  whilst 
i  Others  are  hideousness  personified.  Amongst  the 
1  former  are  conspicuous,  the  brilliant  crimson 
ISalmonettes,  whilst  the  Toad-fiah,  and  the  most 
I  disgusting  specmiens  of  blubber,  deserve  a  place 
I  amon^t  the  latter  class.  The  Sword-fish  and 
f  tlie  classical  Tunny  often  hold  a  prominent  sta- 
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tion  amongst  the  larger  tribes;  but  I  in  vain 
looked  out  for  the  iris  colours  of  the  Dolphin. 

There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  shell-fish,  to 
which  I  was  a  stranger,  particularly  a  very 
large  species  of  oyster,  the  interior  of  whose 
shell  displays  the  most  beautiful  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  sheet 
of  foolscap. 

Near  the  fish-market  may  be  seen  the  char- 
coal venders,  who  bring  their  blackened  and 
bronzed  faces,  bandit-like  persons,  and  don- 
key-loads of  merchandise  from  the  precincts 
of  the  sierras  and  the  Cork  wood.  They  are 
true  specimens  of  the  Andalusian  peasant;  the 
broad-brimmed  sombrero,  (hat,)  the  handker- 
chief  tightly  bound  round  the  head,  the  short 
jacket  and  blue  velveteen  breeches,  buttoning 
from  the  knee  upwards,  with  silver  studs,  and 
confined  round  the  waist  by  the  capacious 
fajn*  of  red  woreted  stuff,  in  which  is  thrust 
the  tough  ash  plant,  with  which  he  belabours 
the   poor  "bourro^"   (donkey,)  the    bottinas 

*  Pronounced  fakha,  the  eash,  which  forin*  an  in- 
<lispensable   article  of  equipment   of  the    Spaninrd  of 

the  lower  order. 
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fioes  of  untaiined  leather,  complete  the 
I  costume,  the  dusky  hands  and  countenances 
excepted,  of  the  southern  "  majo."* 

Passing  the  sentry  at  the  gate,  you  enter 
I  tiie  '*  Mercato,"  properly  so  called,  and  wliicli 
affords  every  variety  of  food,  both  for  the  body 
and  mind.  Bread  and  fruit,  game  and  garlic, 
oranges  and  onions,  flowers  and  butchers' 
meat,  are  here  displayed  in  endless  succession. 
And  the  spectators  and  pim^hasers  are  of  a  no 
lees  heterogeneous  description. 

The  darkly-clad  and  graceful  Spanish  seiio- 
rita,  with  her  flowing  mantilla,  waving  fan, 
and  gliding  step — the  homely  Genoese  damsel, 
in  her  crimson  cloak,  turned  up  and  trlronied 
with  black  velvet — the  block-eyed    Jewess, 


•  It  is  difRciilt  to  give  an  English  definition  of  tlic 
word  "  makho,"  (aa  it  is  pronounced;)  it  is,  a  3'onng 
man,  who  endeavours  to  unite  in  himself  the  several 
Attributes  of  a  blood,  a  dandj,  a  gallant,  and  a  ruffian ; 
die  majo  must  dress  well,  he  must  dance,  woo  tlie  fair, 
bully  the  men.  be  able  to  tingle  the  guitar,  write  a  son- 
net on  bis  raistreag,  or,  on  occasion,  make  use  of  hia 
Bavftja,  (or  knife,)  with  a  rival.  It  may  be  here  observed, 
that  the  Spanish  letter  "  Ahota,"  or  "j,"  is  always,  be- 
fore a  voweU  pronounced  as  kli. 


whose  "  short  upper  lip"  is  fringed  with  the 
darkest  and  softest  down — all  these  contrast 
greatly  with  the  slouching  gait,  blue  eyes, 
clear  complexion,  and  golden  locks,  of  the 
humbler  daughters  of  jUbion,  Erin,  and  Scotia, 
the  soldiers'  wives,  who  are  eagerly  making 
their  daily  purchases- 

Nor  does  the  rougher  sex  present  less  motley 
groups  to  the  spectator.  Greek  sailors,  with 
their  bagged  ti-owsers  and  red  fez — English 
tars — the  Spanish  contrabandista — the  mean- 
looking  Jew  porter,  with  Iiis  black  skullcap — 
the  stately  Moor,  in  Lis  resplendent  rubes — give 
the  place  all  the  appearance  of  a  masquerade ; 
in  the  disguises  of  which,  both  the  buyers  and 
the  sellei's,  the  busy  and  the  idle,  universally 
participate. 

The  men  of  traffic  seem  to  be  all  eitlier  Spa- 
uiards  or  Moors.  The  first  appear  to  monopolize 
the  sale  of  the  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruit, — 
great  part  of  the  latter  coming  from  Tarifa, — 
whilst  the  Moors  mostly  deal  in  poultry,  eggs, 
and  fowls,  vast  quantities  of  which  are  brought 
over  for  sale,  from  Barbary,  in  large  cylindri- 
cal baskets,  which,  peopled  to  suffocation  J 
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their  feathered  inmates,  rest  in  huge  piles 
against  the  wall,  the  owner  going  round  occa- 
eionally,  and  feeding  his  numerous  family 
with  a  handful  of  miliet,  which  is  eagerly 
devoured. 

I  was  intently  contemplating  a  venerable, 
white-bearded  old  man,  engaged  in  this  occu- 
pation, when  another  follower  of  the  Prophet, 
whose  better  habiliments  proclaimed  a  higher, 
or  at  least  more  easy,  station  in  life,  came  up 
ind  said  to  me,  in  very  tolerable  English, "  How 
do  you  do?" 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  you,"  was  my  reply; 
"  and  pray,  who  may  you  be  }" 

"  You  not  know  me  ?     I  Hamet !" 

"  Well,  but  who  is  Hamet  ?" 

"  You  not  know  Hamet  ?"  indignantly  asked 

^old  fellow.  "  Then  you  never  read — my 
9  appear  in  book — I  dine  with  officers  at 
-all  that  told  in  book — book  at  the 
library." 

I  had  some  time  before  been  reading  Cyril 

Thornton's  life,  and  it  immediately  struck  me 

that  this  must  be  the  "sturdy  Moor,"  about 

whom  he  was  nearly  getting  himself  into  a 
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scrape,  by  asking  him  to  mess  at  an  inspection 
dinner ;  nor  was  I  mistaken  in  my  conjectures. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  him  to  be  the  identical 
person ;  but  the  poor  old  fellow  had  not  passed 
under  the  yoke  of  so  many  summers  with  im- 
punity; although  apparently  in  good  health,  he 
Wiis  bowed  down  by  years,  and  shewed  every 
sign  of  feebleness  and  old  age.* 

Gibraltar  is,  I  believe,  the  only  part  uf 
Spain  at  all  frequented  by  the  Jews  and 
Moors,  both  of  whom  were  expelled  from  the 
country  by  the  very  unwise  edict  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  who  thereby  sacrificed,  with  the 
former,  a  great  part  of  the  riches  of  the  king- 
dom, and  with  the  latter,  much  of  its  wealth, 
and  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  which,  even 
at  that  late  period,  were  not  much  cultivated 
in  the  rest  of  Christendom. 

*  Old  Hamet  keeps  a  sbop  for  the  sale  of  slippers, 
jataglians,  datea,  cusldons,  and  olber  articles  ofMoorieh 
produce  and  manufacture,  for  wliich  you  generally  pay 
their  full  value.  The  old  fellow  has  two  or  three  wires 
in  Barhary,  to  whom  he  oceaaionally  goes  over  to  pay 
a  visit,  and  gets  exceedingly  wrolli  if  quizzed  on  thia 
topic.  With  any  Mahommedan,  tliis  ia  always  a  tender 
subject  to  touch  on. 
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As  I  strolled  about  this  morning,  I  formed  an  i 
aV4)uaintancc  with  a  couple  of  Spaniards,  who  i 
appear  to  be  quite  "  characters"  in  the  place, 
'  the  one  a  diminutive  little  fellow,  as  broad  as 
he  is  long,  and  selling  game  of  every  descrip- 
tion; if  goldfinches,  owls,  and  hawks,  can  be 
reckoned  as  such.  However,  he  had  lots  of 
"  conejos,"  (rabbits, )  snipes,  and  red-legged 
partridges,  on  the  merits  of  which,  to  judge 
from  his  never-ceasing  laugh,  and  that  of  his 
anditors,  he  expatiated  with  great  drollery.  I 
The  second  is  a  very  corpiUent  person,  re-  I 
joicing  in  the  name  of  Don  Juan,  a  Tender  of 
fruit;  he  is  the  very  picture  of  good-nature 
and  content,  and  must,  I  should  imagine,  be 
1  rather  a  sufferer  from  the  extent  to  which  he 
I  carries  the  former  quality,  as  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  or  an  orange  in  his  stall  is  never  ad- 
mired, but  it  is  forthwith  pressed  on  you,  and 
all  payment  reiiiaed.  Old  Juan's  stall  appears 
to  be  the  "  scandal  comer"  of  the  idlers 
quartered  in  the  neighbouring  casemate  bar- 
racks, who  assemble  here  to  crack  at  once  his 
nuts  and  their  spicy  jokes. 

The  whole  morning  was  thus  employed  in 
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Sduntering  alxmt.  My  "  compafiero"  and  my- 
self were  both  equally  astonished  on  seeiBg  our 
respective  servants  make  their  appearance,  each 
provided  with  a  long  string  of  tin  cases  fitting 
closely  into  one  another,  and  giving  intimation 
that  the  dinner  hour  had  already  arrived. 

We  were  finally  established  in  our  new 
quartera,  at  Windmill  Hill  Barracks,  where 
the  lastly  arrived  regiment  is  generally  sent 
for  its  first  station;  and  this  is  probably  a 
judicious  arrangement,  on  the  principle  of  sea- 
soning them,  by  degrees,  to  the  climate,  which 
is  much  cooler  there  than  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  rock,  and  particularly  more  so  than  the 
town.*  Some  of  oui"  young  hands  are  already 
complaining  of  the  heat,  but  all  the  old  In- 
dinns  are  delighted  with  the  climate,  which 
(at  least,  at  this  time  of  the  ycai')  is  the  most 


■  1  afterwards  f'oiini!  thai  o  difference  o1'  seven  or 
eight  degrees  in  the  tciapcraturc  ufteu  existed  during 
tlie  summer  months  between  Windmill  Hill  ami  the 
more  confined  situation  of  the  town,  particularly  during 
on  easterly  wind  ;  when  at  the  latter  place  it  was  cloae 
nlmost  to  suffocation,  n  fine  refreshing  breeze  always 
cooled  the  nir  at  the  Windmill. 
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elicious  I  ever  experienced.  The  sun  is  cer- 
linly  powerful,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  pre- 
f  Tent  your  going  out  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
and  the  nights  are  so  temperate  that  I  always 
sleep  with  my  windows  open,  though  with  the 
addition  of  a  blaniet. 

With  such  a  temperature  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  vegetation  should  prosper ;  and  I  was 
delighted  on  discovering,  the  other  day,  in  the 

giurdeits  of  the  Alameda,  or  public  walk,  some 

^ntf  my  old  Indian  acquaintances  of  the  tropics, 
^BId  most  sociable  companionship  with  plants, 
^Vboth  of  the  temperate  regions  and  of  the  frozen 
^1  north ;  ivith  many  others  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
B^  try.  The  geraniums,  intermingled  with  the 
prickly  pear  and  aloe,  line  the  walks  of  the 
beautiful  shrubberies  of  the  Alameda,  whose  fan- 
ciful kiosks  and  pavilions  shoot  up  their  spires 
amidst  thick  groves  of  the  "bella  sombra"* 
and  graceful  pepper-tree,  intermingled  with 
the  flowery  oleander  and  gum  cistus,  whilst 

'  Tlie  bella  sombra,  literally  "beautiful  shade,"  is 
■  pri'Ity  tTL-c,  aiid  of  eo  rapid  and  easy  u  growih,  [Imt  if 
k  branch  be  lopped  off  tbe  parent  trunk,  it  iu  a  tew 
nceks  takes  root,  and  soon  become;  a  large  tree. 
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the  date  and  pine  are  nodding  familiarly  to 
each  other,  or  are  bound  together  in  ties  of 
unity  hy  a  variety  of  lianes  and  creepers, 
amongst  which  are  conspicuous  the  hardy 
hlttckherry  plant,  and  the  twining  tendrils  of 
the  wild  vine. 

So  much  for  the  ornamental  part  of  the 
Alameda,  for  which  Gibraltar  is  indebted  to 
her  great  benefactor  in  every  way — General 
Sir  George  Don,  who  converted  the  large  and 
barren  tract  of  ground  on  which  it  stands — and 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Red 
Sands,"  and  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  sewers 
of  the  to^vn,  —  into  the  terrestrial  paradise 
which  now  charms  the  eye  of  every  beholder. 
Tlie  Moors,  who,  like  the  Orientals,  are  great 
admirers  of  natural  scenery,  generally  congre- 
gate in  these  delightful  pleasure  grounds  to- 
wards the  evening,  and,  by  the  "  Arabian- 
nightly"  appearance  of  their  variegated  groups, 
greatly  enhance  the  beauties  of  the  landscape 
on  which,  at  this  hour,  the  setting  sun  sheds 
the  last  rays  of  his  departing  glory,  ere,  sink- 
ing behind  the  Tarifa  liills,  he  dips  liis  head 
under  the  waves  of  the  broad  Atlantic. 


THE  ALAMEDA. 


Nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  immediately 
under  this  fairy  scene,  lies  the  gravelled  and 
smooth  expanse  of  the  Alameda  itself.  It  is 
here  that,  amid  all  "  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war,"  the  six*  regiments  of  the  gar- 
rison are  often  manoeuvred;  and  here  that, 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  listen  to  the  dif- 
ferent bands,  are  congi-egated  all  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  place.  And  under  the 
shade  of  the  fine  "  alamos  blancos,"t  which 
border  the  "  arenal,"  may,  on  these  occasions, 
be  seen  even  a  fairer  parterre  of  flowers  than 

I  tbat  described  above,  and  brought  together 
rom  nearly  as  opposite  regions  of  the  globe. 

iFirst  on  the  list,  as  first  in  every  amiable 
auaiity,  though  not,  perhaps,  in  gracefulness, 

*  At  tbat  period  the  garrison  was  composed  of  the 
c  nuinber  ;  it  has  since  been  reduced  by  one  regi- 

f  The  white  elm — a  tree  somewlmt  resembling  the 

,   Tlie  Wfnal  and  pa^eo  are  Spanish  tcriDS  for  the 

mblic  walk,  or  iilameda :  the  derivation  of  the  latter 

a  probably  from  tlic  Arabic,  as  are  mo^t  of  those 

iCDcing  with  the  syllable  al,  the  Arabic  article. 

WMeidan,  I   believe,  has,  in   tbat  language,  the  same 

ning  it  poflsesseB  in  Persian, — a  plain,  or  lai^e  field, 

rbeins;  so  called. 


THE   AB,iSECO. 

must  rank  our  own  dear  and  fair  counfi 
women ;  next,  the  dusky  daught-ers  of  Andalu- 
sia, with  "  forms  of  symmetry  and  step  of 
grace,"  the  mantilla  setting  off  their  faultless 
persons,  whilst  they  eloquently  converse  with 
their  brilliant  eyes  and  waving  fans. 

But  the  "  abaneco,"  the  fan !  In  the  hands 
of  a  Spanish  damsel  it  is  a  thing  of  life,  it  can 
all  but  talk,  and  even  its  mute  language  is 
perfectly  intelligible ;  according  to  its  position 
and  motions  it  either  expresses  pleasure  or 
anger,  consent  or  denial ;  it  moves  with  such 
ease,  as  to  have  the  appeai'ance  of  being  a 
part  of  the  elegant  creature  who  wields  it,  and 
who  would  as  soon  think  of  stirring  abroad 
"  sans"  shoes  as  without  the  dear  *'  abaneco." 

We  have  enumerated  the  white  roses  of  our 
own  country,  and  the  dark,  deep  damask  ones 
of  Spain;  we  must  now  conclude  with  the 
dusky  dahlias  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Jewish 
"  passion  flowers,"  which  abound  there.  Shame 
ou  ye  both  !  ye  dusky  "  Scorpions !"  ye'_ impas- 
sioned daughters  of  Israel !  for  having  deserted 
your  banners;  the  one,  in  abandoning  the 
liiantilla  of  the  Soutli ;  the  other,  the  gorgeous 
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iparel  of  the  East,  to  mimic,  the  ungainly 
irel  of  England  and  France,  by  assuming 
^at  abomination  of  abominations — tbe  bonnet ! 
But  such  is  the  melancholy  case,  and  I  am  told 
that  even  in  Cadiz  and  Seville  the  "march  of 
intellect"  is  thus  displaying  its  bad  taste  by 
gradually  abandoning  the  national  costume  of 
fipain,  the  most  graceftil  since  that  worn  by 

We,  for  the  last  "  modes"  from  London  and 


Sir  George  Don  has  left  a  name  which  justly 
deserves  to  be  here  revered.  He  was  the  bene- 
factor of  that  portion  of  mankind,  amidst  whom 
it  was  his  fate  to  be  thrown  for  so  many  years 
Lof  his  life,  which  he  spent  in  doing  all  the 
in  his  power,  and  in  embellishing  and 
mproving  the  seat  of  his  government.  The 
)ck  itself  is  a  most  extraordinary  production 
some  great  revolution  of  nature — a  barren, 
'  weather-beaten  outcast  from  its  mother  earth, 
to  whom  it  is  attached  by  the  slightest  of  ties : 
a  low  sandy  isthmus,  beyond  which  extends  a 
level  tract  of  country,  called  the  '*  Neutral 
Ground,"  on  which  take  place  our  reviews, 
^Kgraud  brigade-days,  races,  etc- 
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Sir  Greorge  Don  not  only  made  the  "  Rock" 
what  it  is  at  this  day,  hj  planting  the  gardens, 
forming  excellent  communications  in  every 
direction  and  by  which  you  can  ride  up  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  its  cloud-cradled  summit ; 
but  he  extended  his  improvements  far  into 
Spain,  which,  I  am  told,  is  indebted  to  him 
for  the  capital  road  now  running  through  the 
Cork  wood  as  far  as  the  convent  of  the  Almo- 
raima,  to  an  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  miles. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


Trip  to  Alge&irad — Spaniah  officer— A  Spanlali  dinner 
— Buen  CaniaradoB — Lndjea  at  the  Balconies — Pull 
acn^a  the  Bay — The  Spaniard  at  Mess — Ride  along 
the  Beach — EngUsbmeo  all  "Loco"— St,  Michael's 
Cave — Monkeys — Bulbous  plants — The  Galleries ; 
or.  Excavations  along  tlie  North  front — Comwal- 
tis  Hall— St.  George's  Hall. 


Sunday,  5th  Nov.,  1837. 
I  NEVEB  was  at  any  place  where  the  duties 
were  more  numerous,  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
I  never  liked  any  place  better.  I  will  now 
venture  on  some  account  of  an  excursion  I 
made  to  Algesiras,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

_     bay. 

Wk        Four  of  us  hired  a  boat,  and  sailed  across; 

^M  it  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 

^M  wo  arrived.     The  streets  at  that  hour  of  the 
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Siesta  being  all  deserted,  we  hastened  to  the 
"  fonda,"  or  hotel,  where  the  landlord  hap- 
pened to  speak  French ;  and  forthwith  ordered 
a  good  dinner,  entirely  "  a  TEspagnol"  hav- 
ing previously  made  up  our  minds  to  swallow 
garlic,  and  every  other  abomination  that  might 
be  put  before  us,  to  be  able  to  say  we  had  had 
a  real  Spanish  meal. 

At  the  door  we  observed  a  fine-looking 
young  man,  in  a  blue  frock  coat  and  epau- 
lettes, whom  we  learnt  from  the  landlord  was  a 
Spanish  officer,  on  his  way  to  join  the  army  at 
Ceuta,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  I  sent  him 
my  compliments,  requesting  his  company  at 
dinner.  The  invitation  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted, and,  in  the  meantime,  we  sallied  out 
with  him  to  see  the  lions.  I  cannot  easOy  say 
how  we  managed  to  keep  up  the  conversation, 
but,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  we  understood  each  other  perfectly, 
and  were  the  greatest  friends  in  five  minutes. 

He  took  us  through  the  principal  streets, 
the  market,  the  Alameda,  and  to  see  an  old 
aqueduct  near  the  town ;  but  as  there  was 
not  a  soul  stirring,  we  hastened  back  to  the 
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a,  where  we  found  oiir  dinner  ready.    But 

.  a  dinner !   if  there  was  one  dish,  there 

;  twenty!     First,  soup;  then  boiled  beef 

cabbage,  with  radishes ;  then  fish ;  then 

another  course  of  meat  and  stews,  followed 

again  by  fish;  and  lastly,  lots  of  fruit;  the 

whole    mobtened    with    very   pleasant    light 

wines. 

Our  friend  Don  something  de  Silben,  ate, 

Itolked,  and  did  the  honours  in  great  style; 

I  Irat  he  somehow  or  other  took  it  into  his  head 

that  a  brother  offioer  of  mine,  who  was  one  of 

L  tiie  company,  had  eaten  nothing.     Now  my 

I  friend  happens  to  have  a  very  good  appetite, 

Iwhich  the  Don  would  have  observed  had  he 

t  been  so  completely  taken  up  with  his  own 

aisiness ;  and  the  former  was,  moreover,  very 

in  the  face  with  his  exertions,  both  in 

walking  and  eating.     I  told  the  Spaniolo  that 

the  yonng  man  had  the  misfortune  to  be  very 

timid,  as  witness  his  blushes,  and  never  could 

eat  before  strangers ;    whereupon  Don  swore 

^1  we  should  be  bueii  camarados,  shoved  every 

^m  dish  on  the  table  under  the  nose  of  his  victim, 

^^^d  said  he  would  leave  the  room  if  he  did 
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not  commence  forthwith.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  expression  of  my  poor  friend's  counte- 
nance ;  but  there  was  no  remedy,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  eat  a  second  dinner,  at  the  risk  of 
choking,  abusing  me  all  the  time.  After  dinner, 
when  the  wine  was  being  circulated,  I  asked 
ray  new  acquaintance  if  he  would  come  over  to 
Gibraltar  with  us  ?  to  which  he  immediately 
consented,  but  said  he  wished  us  before  we 
went  to  see  some  of  the  Spanish  senoritas ;  and 
as  it  was  now  the  cool  of  the  evening,  there 
was  a  tolerable  display  of  beauty  taking  their 
daily  exercise  by  sitting  at  the  balconies. 

We  at  last  got  on  board;  the  wind  failed, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  pull  the  whole  way, 
during  which  our  Spanish  friend,  although  he 
shewed  his  abilities  in  singing,  proved  himself 
no  rower :  he  insisted  on  taking  an  oai, 
caught  a  crab,  and  tumbled  head  over  heels 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  We  landed  in 
time  to  take  him  to  our  mess,  with  wliich  he 
apj>earcd  much  delighted,  and  was  at  last 
safely  brought  to  anchor  for  the  night  on  a 
mattress  in  one  of  the  barrack  rooms. 

Next  morning,  as  several  of  the  officers  were 
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muting  at  my  quarters  till  the  bugle  sounded 
for  parade,  lie  was  very  much  surprised  to 
see  me  take  a  turn  at  the  boxing-gloves  with 
my  ensign ;  he  said  that  the  Spanish  captains 
were  always  treated  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect by  their  subs  ;  he  no  doubt  thought 
tlie  glove  system  continued  on  parade,  for  he 
i^ipeared  equally  astonished,  when  there,  to  see 
same  person  who  had  been  pounding  me 
'6  minutes  before,  come  up  and  touch  his 
on  reporting  that  the  company  was  all 
It. 
He  was  to  leave  by  the  passage-boat  at 
iree  o'clock,  so  to  kill  time  we  proposed  a 
mounted  him  on  a  brother  officer's  horse, 
id  two  of  us  accompanied  him  in  an  excur- 
in  to  the  neutral  ground.  Hut  he  was  evi- 
^ntly  not  qualified  for  Astley's,  as  he  laid  a 
firm  hold  on  the  pummel,  and  would  not  go 
out  of  a  walk ;  we  were  soon  tired  of  this  fun, 
^HDd  when  we  got  him  on  the  sandy  beach,  we 
HKBTted  off,  one  on  each  side  of  him ;  I  gave  his 
liorsc  a  sharp  touch  of  the  whip,  and  away 
flew  the  Don,  holding  on  like  grim  Death;  at 
his  outlandish-looking  high  cap  flew  off 
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into  the  sea,  and  he  was  very  nearly  following 
it,  when  we  pulled  up. 

I  dismounted  to  get  his  cbaco,  mischievously 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  replenish  it 
well  with  sand  and  salt  water  before  I  pre- 
sented it  to  him;  when  he  put  it  on,  be  cut  a 
most  ridiculous  figure,  one  of  as  standing  at 
each  side  of  his  horse's  head.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly droll  to  see  the  sand  and  water  trickling 
down  his  sallow  face  and  dark  hair.  He 
must  have  seen  us  laughing,  for  he  looked 
"  very  black."  However,  before  we  shipped 
him  off,  he  had  quite  recovered  bis  temper; 
as  he  said  we  were  all  capital  fellows,  but  cer- 
tainly foco,  (mad.) 

Tuesday,  7th. 

As  I  did  a  good  deal  of  business  yesterday 
in  the  lionizing  way,  I  will  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe the  sights  we  saw ;  one  of  them  was  St. 
Michael's  Cave,  the  entrance  of  which  is  about 
half-way  up  the  hill,  and  reached  by  a  zig-zag 
road  scooped  out  of  the  rock. 

The  cave  itself  is  a  most  magnificent  object 
You  enter  a  large  hall,  from  the  top  of  whicb 
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numerous  stalactites  reach  the  ground  like 
columns ;  they  have  been  formed  by  the  water 
dripping  through  the  rock  and  becoming  gra- 
dually petrified :  the  roof  for  some  distance  is 
of  a  considerable  height,  (forty  or  fifty  feet;) 
then  there  is  a  descent,  the  entrance  becomes 
more  narrow,  and,  unless  you  are  provided 
with  torches,  the  whole  is  lost  in  pitchy 
darkness. 

It  is  said  that  the  cave  runs  under  the  sea, 
and  communicates  with  the  coast  of  Africa. 
They  may  believe  this  who  will ;  however,  I  hear 
it  has  been  explored  to  the  distance  of  five  hun- 
dred yards,  and  no  termination  found.  But  from 
the  confined  air,  then  met  witli,  tlie  torches 
will  not  bum  beyond  this  distance;  and  it 
would  not  be  the  most  pleasant  thing  in  the 
world  to  proceed  further  in  the  dark.*  The 
rock  itself,  in  its  fonnation,  resembles  a  coarse 

*  Besides  St.  MichaeFs  Cave,  there  are  innumerable 
smaller  ones,  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  rock;  the  principal  one  of  these  is  the 
Grotto  of  St.  IVIartin — the  site  of  Major  Hart's  rr)mantic 
story  of  the  "  Silver  Sprite,"  in  the  work  called  "  Tlie 
Rock."  Alanj  others  are  seen  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  nrhose   spraj    dashes   into   their   dark  recesses, 

VOL.  I.  I) 
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porous  sponge,  therefore  I  should  think  it  very 
probable  that  there  are  interior  communica- 
tions through  every  part  of  it.  The  exterior 
surface  above  the  range  of  gardens  has 
the  most  barren  appearance  that  can  be 
imagined. 

About  half-way  up  there  are  quantities  of 
palmittoes,  (the  Indian  palmyra  in  miniature) 
and  underwood,  which  afford  cover  and  food  for 
the  numerous  monkeys,*  but  as  you  approach 
the  summit,  vegetation  ceases,  and  the  only 

wliilst  a  few,  like  Neuha's  cave,  appear  to  extend  be- 
neath the  waves,  and  in  all  probability  have  never  been 
explored. 

"**  These  animals,  which  are  often  seen  in  great  num- 
bers, are,  I  believe,  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  found  in 
Europe.  Marvellous  stories  are  told  of  their  origin 
here — such  as  their  coming  across  from  Africa  by  the 
submarine  passage  said  to  exist  to  this  day,  through 
St.  MichaeVs  Cave,  and  to  communicate  with  Apes' 
Hill,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Barbary.  However,  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  very  numerous, 
and  also  prove  rather  troublesome  to  the  Genoese  gar- 
deners, whose  "  huertas  *'  extend  up  the  face  of  the 
rock,  and  who  are  frequently  losers  of  grapes,  oranges, 
and  other  fruits,  through  the  nightly  depredations  of 
their  avowed  enemies  the  "  niouas,"  whose  destruction 
is  strictly  forbidden  hy  the  standing  orders  of  the  gar- 
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h^ns  of  life  are  a  stray  goat  leaping  from 

)ck  to  rock,  or  the  above-mentioned  monkeys 

^'ambling  up  their  steep  sides.     In  the  fissures 

Wtf  the  rocks  ai-e  quantities  of  bulbous  roots, 

■■which,  after  the  rains,  produce  very  beautiful 

flowers.     Although  the  season  has  as  yet  been 

ancommonly  dry,  some  very  pretty  pink  cro- 

rases  are  already  beginning  to  make  their  ap- 

■ance      But,  altogether,  the  country  looks 

B  brown  and  parched  up  as  it  does  in  India 

efore  the  setting  in  of  the  rains. 


-  An  instance  occurruil  during  the  author's  stay 
it  Gibraltar,  of  a  large  monkey  having  liad  the  audacity, 
ming,  to  enter  the  guai-d-room  of  the  officer 
It  the  Rugged  Staff.  The  latter,  on  returning  from  liis 
Hinda,  was  much  surprised  to  see  his  uninvited  visitor 
g  very  free  with  some  fruits  on  the  table,  and  was 
so  completely  taken  aback,  that  ere  he  could 
t  any  measures  to  secure  him,  Jacko  slipped  past, 
caped  through  the  open  door, 
^  Thar  principal  food  consists,  I  believe,  of  the  pal- 
nitto  root,  which  b  as  sweet  as  a  filbert,  of  its  berries, 
1  herb  called  monkey  grass,  and  it  is  astonishing 
k  witness  with  what  fearless  agility  they  go  up  and 
ma  the  perpendicular,  and  one  would  deem  inipracti- 
ible,  face  of  the  cliffs.  During  a  Levanter,  they  take 
1  the  western  fiice  of  the  rock,  and  shift  their 
etlion  with  the  changing  wind. 

u  2 
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Yesterday  afternoon,  Lieutenant  Lacy  and 
myself  went,  with  an  artillery  officer,  round 
tlie  galleries,  or  excavations,  of  which,  although 
they  may  have  often  been  described,  very  few 
persons  can  form  a  conception.  Tliey  extend 
along  the  north  end  of  the  rock,  where  it  is 
quite  perpendicular  for  many  hundred  feet,  and 
must  have  been  executed  at  an  immense  cost 
of  labour  and  expense.  They  are  so  high  and 
broad  that  you  can  ride  through  them,  and 
at  different  intervals  embrasures  have  been 
worked  out,  in  which  are  placed  twenty-four 
pounders,  commanding  every  approach  towards 
tlie  place. 

These  galleries  are  two  or  three  stories  high, 
and  communicate  with  each  other  by  means  of 
sjiiral  staircases ;  they  sometimes  are  cut  far 
back  into  the  rock,  so  as  to  form  large  spaces, 
which  were  appropriated  for  barracks;  and 
there  are  two  magnificent  halls  scooped  out  of 
the  solid  stone,  one  called  Cornwallis',  the  other 
St.  George's  Hall.  The  view  through  the  em- 
brasures of  the  latter  is  magnificent,  as  it  is 
near  the  summit  of  the  rock. 

I  am  now  sitting  with  the  windows  open, 
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eigt^ing  a  Tier  of  both  the  Atiantic  aud  Me- 
dherranean,  the  monntuns  of  the  coast  of 
BarharT',  and  those  between  Cadiz  and  Al- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours — Explore  Monkeys' 
Cave — Number  of  wild  plants — Fishing  excursion 
amongst  the  rocks  at  Europa  Point — ^Blubber  fish 
— Donkey — Trip  to  San  Roque,  and  return — 
Exposed  situation  of  Windmill  Hill. 


Gibraltar,  16th  Nov.,  1837. 

This  morning  has  brought  Her  Majesty's 
ship  "Asia,"  and  the  Duke  of '^Nemonrs,  the 
son  of  the  King  of  France,  who  has  just  come 
from  Constantina.  There  was  of  course  a  great 
tomashah  on  the  occasion  of  his  landing ;  the 
troops  were  all  ordered  out ;  he  was  received 
with  a  royal  salute,  and  we  were  knocked  about 
for  his  amusement  the  whole  morning,  on  the 
Alameda.  He  is  a  fine-looking,  fair-haired  boy, 
apparently  not  more  than  eighteen,  but  seemed 
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pcrfectlj"  at  home  and  at  ease  during  the  whole 
business. 

November  ISth. — Lieutenant  Lacy  and  my- 
self started  off  to  explore  Monkeys'  Cave,  placed 
at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  rock.    It  is  so 
called,    as  the    monkeys    are    said  in  stormy 
weather  to  congregate  here  for  shelter.     The 
only  way  of  reaching  it  is  by  means  of  a  rope- 
ladder,  which  we  fixed  to  one  of  the  carriages 
of  the  guns,  and  got  down  the  perpendicular 
.  ■side  of  the  rock,  until  we  landed  on  the  plat- 
[  fomi,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  cave.     This 
I  ■was  nearly  concealed  by  a  large  wild  fig-tree, 
I  irhich  waves  over  the    entrance.     The    cave 
I  itself  is  of  no  very  great  depth,  and  is  principally 
I  reiuarkablc  for  the  number  of  wild  flowers  and 
|(|ilants  which  grow  about  it,  and  which,  from 
llhe  difficultj-  of  access,   are  seldom  or  never 
^idisturbed. 

The  air  was  literally  perfumed  with  the 
Rrbite  narcissus,  and  we  filled  a  large  fishing- 
f  basket  with  specimens  of  a  great  number  of 
fplants  we  had  never  seen  before.  Amongst 
I  the  creepers  I  observed  the  passion-flower,  and 
^Kveral  old  Indian  friends.     We  returned  up 
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tlie  rope-ladder,  very  tired,  but  amjily  repaid 
for  our  trouble. 

November  lAth With   two   companions 

I  proceeded  on  a  fishing  expedition  to  the 
rocks  at  Europa  Point ;  we  all  got  very  well 
down,  by  a  rope-ladder,  to  the  first  landing- 
place  on  the  cliff,  where  the  ladder  was  thrown 
to  us,  and  we  had  to  tie  it  again  to  a  projecting 
stone,  and  descended  to  a  second  platform ;  here 

|ioor  A 's  nerves  failed;  he  could  neither 

return  nor  follow  us,  and  had  to  remain  grilling 
in  the  sun  for  a  couple  of  hours,  until  we  had 
finished  our  sport.  As  the  rocks  on  this  side 
go  in  a  perpendicular  diiection  into  the  water, 
it  is  of  a  great  depth,  but  so  clear  that  you 
can  see  the  large  fish  in  shoals  many  fathoms 
below  the  surface.  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  taking  a  plunge  off  the  rocks, 
but  was  disagreeably  surprised  on  finding  my- 
self stung  as  if  by  nettles,  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  numerous  blubber  fish  floating  about ! 
Mem. — In  future  to  avoid  blubbering. 

I  went  lately  on  an  excursion,  with  a  brother 
officer,  to  St.  Roc^ue,  a  small  Spanish  town,  about 
six  miles  off.     After  putting  up  our  horses, 
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i«tid  talking  a  quantity  of  Spanish,  we  visited 

I  the  church,  which  is  like  all  Catholic  churches, 

I  and    then  returned  to    the  "  fonda,"   (inn,) 

[.  where  we  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some 

I  glasses  ;  found  the  wine  very  good,  but  rather 

I  weak.     After  paying  due  respect  to  some  of  a 

■  better  description,  we  mounted  onr  horses,  and 

galloped  across  the  country  to  Gibraltar,  where 

we  arrived  with  unbroken  necks;  and  next 

morning  turned  out  with  the  jack  boots  and  red 

I  coat,  to  meet  the  hounds,  which  threw  off  at  the 

[["Pine  Wood,"  about  eight  miles  distant.*     I 

I  ihifi  period,  the  ''  CaJjie  Hunt"  shewed  a  very 
r  of  ilogs,  and  ne  generally  could  boaat  of  a 
f  tmnieroas  field,  who  all  turned  out  in  "  pink,"  as 
f  at  Melton  Mowbraj.     And  though  the  horses  would 
it  there  have  passed  muster,  still  they  were  very  good 
I  of  their  size  and  kind,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
•cnunbling  sort  of  work  of  galloping  along  and  down 
tbe  rocky  faces  of  the  steep  sierras,  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  perform.     The  fifty-second  regiment  supplied 
:  with  the  master  of  bounds,  huut'^man,  and  whip, 

I  Major  B occupied  the  important  post  of  the  former, 

I  whilst  V and  S performed  the  latter  parts,  all  to 

I  the  uuiverBat  sutiafaetion  of  the  members  of  the  hunt. 

We  threw  off  twice  a-week,  our  principal  meets  being 
I  the  First  and  Second  Ventas,  the  Pine  Wood,  theMalaga 
1  Hilla,  and  the  Duke  of  Kent's  Farm,  situated  on  the 
L  verge  of  the  C«rk  wood,  whose  old  trees  often  repeated 
d3 
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admire  much  the  scenery  of  Andalusia^  parti- 
cularly the  fine  cork- wood  forests,  and  the  hUls 
covered  with  the  wild  lavender.  We  had  very 
little  sport,  and  there  were  only  three  tumbles 
in  the  field,  which  consisted  of  about  twenty 
red-coats. 

We  are  exposed,  on  this  confounded  Europa 
Point,  to  every  wind  that  blows  from  the 
North  Pole  to  Cape  Horn,  and  it  is  to-day 
howling  in  its  utmost  fury  round  our  solitary 
mansion,  which  is  placed  on  a  barren  rock, 
without  a  shrub  to  protect  us  from  the  blast. 

the  echoes  of  '^  our  sweetest  music,"  making  the  welkin 
ring  as  we  pursued  our  sport  through  its  romantic  and 
shady  glades.  Foxes  were  numerous, — ^too  much  so; 
and,  although  we  sometimes  had  a  smart  run,  I  most 
confess  that  we  seldom  killed;  a  brush  being  quite  a 
"  rara  avis"  amongst  us.  This  was  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  earths,  and  number  of  foxes  on  foot  at  the  same 
time — joined,  perhaps,  to  the  few  good  scenting-dajs  we 
were  favoured  with. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


A  day  with  the  Calpe  hounds — A  good  resolution 
broken  through — The  Colonel's  Horse — Making 
up  Duties — ^Landport  Guard — Visit  to  San  Roque 
— Inhabitants  of  San  Roque  and  Gibraltar — The 
Prison— The  Wolf. 

December  3rd,  1837. 

We  have  persuaded  the  colonel  to  subscribe  to 
the  hounds,  and  as  he  was  anxious  to  see  tliem 
throw  off,  I  offered  to  accompany  him,  thonjzb 
still  feeling  rather  weak  from  a  recent  illness, 
^hich  confined  me  to  my  room  for  ten  days ; 
but  intended  to  have  returned  as  soon  as  tlit»y 
commenced  running.  We  were  rather  late  at 
starting,  and  obliged  to  push  along  smartly, 
when  the  old  gentleman's  horse  beginning  to 
cut  sundry  capers  which  did  not  please  liini. 
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we  exchanged  nags,  and  what  with  the  jack 
boots,  red  coat,  and  the  colonel's  warlike  bear- 
skin holsters,  I  must  have  cut  rather  a  curious 
figure. 

Shortly  afterwards,  we  fell  in  with  the 
hounds,  and  found  a  fox  in  some  gardens,  near 
the  First  Venta.  There  was  a  large  field  out, 
probably  forty  ;  amongst  theui  were  a  number 
of  mids,  who  were  galloping  about  in  every 
direction,  so  that  poor  reynard  was  regularly 
mobbed.  Ue  never  got  out  of  the  gardens, 
where  he  was  killed,  and  the  colonel,  much  to 
his  satisfiiction,  was  in  at  the  death.  I  offered 
now  to  give  him  back  his  own  horse,  but  he 
said  he  had  rather  I  rode  him,  which  I  agreed 
to  do  on  condition  that  he  would  run  all  risks, 
being  fully  determined  to  take  the  jumping 
out  of  him,  the  sight  of  the  hounds  having 
completely  dispelled  my  good  resolution  of 
merely  seeing  them  throw  off.  The  colonel's 
blood  was  also  up,  and  he  likewise  determined 
to  see  the  end  of  the  fun. 

Away  we  went,  drawing  for  a  fox  until 
we  reached   the  Cork  wood,  ten   or  twelve 
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nules  firom  Gibraltar.  Here  we  soon  found, 
and  w^it  off  at  a  kiUing  pace  over  ravines, 
rocks,  and  hills,  as  hard  as  we  could  lay  legs 
to  the  ground ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  on  coming  to  a  check,  there  were 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  of  the  party  in 
right,  amongst  whom  was  not  the  colonel.  By 
dint  of  the  liberal  use  of  my  awn  sharp  spurs, 
I  had  managed  to  keep  up  with  hU  horse ;  but 
the  beast  was  so  fat  that  when  we  pulled  up  I 
thought  he  would  have  dropped  under  me,  and 
as  he  appeared  to  have  been  sufficiently 
quelled  (to  use  a  sporting  phrase),  and 
as  I  felt  rather  done  myself,  I  turned 
his   head    homeward,    and     quietly     jogged 

back,  in  company  with   M ,  one  of  our 

lieutenants. 

On  meeting  the  colonel  that  evening  at 
mess,  I  said  to  him, — "  Well,  sir,  what  be- 
came of  you  during  the  run?  I  quite  lost 
sight  of  you  in  the  Cork  wood !" 

"  By  Heavens,"  replied  he,  "  I  would  have 
been  well  up,  but  my  horse  ran  me  against  a 
tree,  which  knocked  off  my  hat,  and  by  the 
time  1  had  picked  it  up,  you  were  aU  gone !" 
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Landport  Guard,  Tuesday,  December  IStli. 
I  AM  here  doing  penance  for  my  sins,  that 
is,  making  up  guards  which  I  missed  whikt  on 
the  sick  list ;  for  that  abominable  system  pre- 
vaCs  here,  and  a  poor  devil,  after  being 
physicked  to  a  skeleton,  no  sooner  escapes 
from  the  doctor's  hands,  than  he  is  worried  to 
death  by  incessant  duties  to  make  up  his  lee- 
way. No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  sicken- 
ing sensation  with  which  he  sees  his  name  in 
orders,  particularly  if  he  has  a  long  arrear  of 
debts  to  discharge.  When  an  officer  goes  ou 
leave,  it  is  quite  another  thing ;  then  he  goes 
for  his  own  convenience  or  amusement,  and 
cannot  grumble  at  making  up  duties  that 
have  been  performed  for  him  by  others.  I 
was  particularly  disgusted  at  being  stnck  on 
guard  on  this  occasion ;  it  is  one  of  our  hunt- 
ing days,  and  I  had  full  leisure  to  envy  the 
red-coated  gentry,  as  they  passed  ray  post  this 
morning  to  meet  the  hounds.  It  has  been 
raining  the  whole  day,  and  they  all  returned 
rather  the  worse  for  mud,  tumbles,  and  wet, 
but  had  a  splendid  run  after  a  deer. 
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I  spent  last  Sunday  at  St.  Roque,  with  a 
brother  officer,  shewing  him  the  lions,  which 
his  duties  as  adjutant  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented hira  from  seeing,  and  begin  to  be  a 
capital  cicerone,   and  as,  with  the  exception 

of  Major  G ,  (who  is  an  old  peninsular  j 

man,)  I  am  the  only  one  of  us  who  can  speak 
the  Spanish  language ;  m);-  services  are  there-  I 
fore  rather  in  request,  St.  Eoque  is  on 
rather  a  high  hill,  about  five  or  sLx  miles  from 
the  Eock.  It  was  built,  I  believe,  when  Gib- 
raltar was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  those 
who  did  not  choose  to  remain  under  the  i 
English  dominion,  and  to  this  day  they  call 
themselves  "  inhabitants  of  Gibraltar  and  St. 
Roque."  Lieutenant  Lacy  and  I,  after  seeing 
the  church,  went  to  the  prison,  and  were 
astonished  at  the  number  it  contained — thirty- 
four  culprits — fourteen  of  whom  were  confined  ' 
on  a  charge  of  murder.  They  are  all  miserable- 
looking  objects,  and  were  very  clamorous  for 
us  to  give  them  something,  at  the  same  time 
protruding  their  hands  through  the  double 
gratings  of  the  windows.  We  were  both 
moved  into  rather  the  pathetic  mood  at  seeing 
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a  very  beautiful  girl  feeding  one  of  the  pri- 
soners through  the  grating,  probably  her 
father,  and,  perhaps,  under  sentence  of  death. 
Our  attention  was,  however,  shortly  taken  off 
by  a  fine  wolf,  chained  up  in  the  yard,  and  for 
which  I  tried  to  strike  a  bargain  with  the 
gaoler,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  little 
exercise  before  the  hounds. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


'Sxpedltion  lo  Caslellar — Costume  and  arraa  on  the 
occasion— Fishermen  on  the  beach — Campamiento 
—  Inscription  on  the  San  Roquerood — The  contra- 

^bandi6ta — Courtesy  of  Spaniards  of  the  lower  orders 
— Spanish  roads  —  General  Don — Cork  wood — 
Scenery — Swine  and  swineherds — A  juvenile  guide 
— aiot  at  an  eagle— The  Castle  of  Castellar — ITie 
Posada — View  from  tlie  Castle  walla — The  Comiila 
— Monsieur  Jean. 


FLandport  Guard,  21st  Dec.  1837,  II  p.m. 
Castei-LAR  is  an  old  Moorish  tower,  sur- 
rounded l>y  a  small  town,  and  perched  on  a 
high  rock  forming  part  of  a  range  of  hills 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Gibraltar,  and  the 
property  of  the  Marquis  of  Moscoso,  whose 
1  residence  is,  however,  at  Cadiz;  he  sel- 
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dom  visits  his  "  mountain  fastness,"  except  for 
a  few  weeks  during  the  summer  heats. 

Lieutenant  Bremner,  an  old  Indian  brother- 
sportsman,  and  myself,  made  a  start  from  the 
"  Eock"  one  morning,  as  soon  as  the  lowered 
drawbridge  enabled  us  to  effect  our  escape. 
We  were  in  our  usual  "  shekaree"*  costume, 
the  fowling-piece  slung  over  the  shoulder,  but  . 
with  the  addition  of  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols 
in  our  holsters,  and  a  large  knife  in  the  girdle  j 
for  here,  in  these  troublous  times,  more  respect 
is  frequently  paid  to  these  little  implements 
than  to  person. 

Following  the  windings  of  the  beach,  and 
occasionally  stopped  for  a  moment  by  the  ropes 
of  the  fishermen  hauling  in  their  nets,  we 
turned  up  the  San  Roque  road,  passed  the 
dirty  little  village  of  Campamiento,  where  even 
the  noisy  curs  were  still  slumbering ;  read,  a 
little  further  on,  the  inscription  on  a  small 
pillar  marking  the  spot  where,  during  the 
"guerra  d^independencia,"  a  single  Spanish 
soldier  had  fallen,  after  putting  to  death  or  to 

*  Hindu  for  "  sporting." 
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flight  some  half-dozen  French  dragoons — then 
Bscending  the  hill,  left  the  good  town  of  San 
Koque  on  our  right,  its  Alameda  on  our  "  izi- 
quierda,"  and  were  soon  in  sight  of  the  Pinalea, 
or  Pine  wood. 

We  jogged  along  thus  easily  til!  we  reached 
the  Cork  wood,  occasionally  falling  in  with  a 
peasant  pnxieeding  to  his  morning's  labour, 
or  a  stray  contraband  Jsta,  who,  ambling  along 
on  his  mule,  was  drawling  out,  in  a  nasal  tone, 
an  interminable  Andalusian  song  of  war  or  love, 
as  he  returned  towards  his  native  sierras  from 
some  nocturnal  smuggling  expedition  to  the 
coast.  Gibraltar,  from  being  a  free  port, 
affords  great  temptation  to  this  class,  both  by 
sea  and  land.  Those  who  cany  on  the  voca^ 
tion  on  the  latter,  are  a  fine-looking,  hardy 
set,  with  frames  inured  to  every  species  of 
fatigue  and  privation,  and  whose  bronzed,  sun- 
burnt countenances  are  usually  expressive  of 
frankness  and  good  -  humour, — particularly 
Aonld  the  "  Caballero  Inglez,"  whom  he  may 
chance  to  encounter,  be  sufficiently  a  Spanish 
scholar  to  return  the  courteous  "  Abour!"or 
"  Vaya  ust«d  con  Dlos!"  (may  you  go  with 
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God ! )  with  which  he  is  invariably  greeted  in 
this  land  of  politeness.  If  to  this  be  added 
tlie  offer  of  a  cigar,  of  your  new  compaiiero 
you  make  a  sworn  friend,  who  is  sure,  by  ids 
amusing  conversation,  to  while  the  time  plea- 
santly away,  and  make  the  road  you  may 
chance  to  travel  together,  appear  far  shorter. 

After  penetrating  some  distance  into  the 
Cork  wood,  we  dismounted  beside  a  stream, 
with  the  clear  waters  of  whicli  we  mixed  some 
of  the  contents  of  our  brandy-flasks,  and, 
having  allayed  the  immediate  cravings  of  hun- 
ger with  a  crust  of  bread  (much  in  the  same 
manner  that  Gil  Bias  is  said  to  have  done 
with  the  barber's  apprentice),  we  resumed  our 
journey;  but  soon  found  that  in  the  mazes  of 
the  forest  we  Iiad  lost  onr  road. 

Now,  there  certainly  does  exist  a  thing 
answering  to  that  appellation  between  the 
sea-shore  and  San  Roque,  also  from  the  first 
ferry  over  the  Guadranque  river  to  the  Almo- 
raima  convent  in  the  Cork  wood ;  but  these, 
owing  their  origin  to  that  great  benefactor  of 
the  Hock  and  its  vicinity — old  General  Don, 
■yere  pared  with    English  dollars  ;   aiid'|4|^ 
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former  is  still  kept  in  repair  by  yearly  con- 
ributions  from  the  civilians  and  officers  of 
(he  garrison.  Iloweyer,  with  these  two  ex- 
ceptions, by  the  word  "camino,"  or  "road,"  in 
Spain,  if  the  reader  picture  to  himself  one  of 
Mr,  M'Adiim's  smooth  gravel  walks,  without  a 
loose  stone  to  grate  against  the  revolving  wheel, 
and  with  turnpikes  at  intervals  of  every  three 
or  four  miles,  he  would  never  in  his  life  be  more 
completely  mistaken ;  the  "  camino,"  and  even 

I  often  the  "camino  real,"  (royal  road)  is  a 
mere  track,  at  times  sinking  into  a  deep  rut  or 
boUow  way,  at  others  winding  through  water- 
courses and  ovei-  high  rocks,  and  frequently 
only  to  he  distinguished  from  the  sun'ounding 
ootintry  by  *'  huellas,"  or  tracks  of  cattle, 
shotlld  the  ground  be  in  a  fit  state  to  receive 

I  and  retain  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if,  with  so  few  landmarks  and 
vithout  compass,  we  should  have  got  out  of 
our  reckoning.  As  we  wandered  on  at  chance, 
the  scenery  at  every  step  assumed  a  more 
IxjautifiU  aspect, — the  rough  and  wrinkled 
trunks  of  the  cork-trees,  with  their  dark  ever- 
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green  leaves,  by  degrees  made  way  for  gi- 
gantic  oaks,  whose  waving  branches  entwin- 
ing overhead,  were  still  more  closely  united 
by  the  matted  tendrils  of  the  wild  vine,  and 
numerous  other  beautiful  creepers,  which, 
swarming  up  the  supporting  trunks,  luxori- 
ated  amidst  the  rich  autumnal  tints  of  the 
foliage  above. 

The  pork,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  famed 
at  Gibraltar  for  its  superior  flavour  and  de- 
licacy, and  I  could  now  easily  account  for 
both,  as  we  disturbed  the  repast  of  a  large 
herd  of  swine,  who  appeared,  in  a  nearly  half 
wild  state,  to  be  roving  through  the  wood, 
and  feasting  on  the  plentiful  crop  of  faUen 
acorns.  Still,  though  enjoying  so  much  ap- 
parent liberty,  they  were  vigilantly  watched, 
as  we  soon  became  aware  of,  on  stumbling 
on  the  picturesque  group  who  were  tending 
them. 

These  consisted  of  two  men  and  a  boy, — 
and  never  could  the  costume  of  Gurth  the 
swineherd  have  been  more  appropriate  to 
t}ie  painter's  canvass.  Their  swarthy  coun- 
tenances   were    overshadowed    by   the    wide 
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^sombrero"  (hat) ;  next  appeared  the  coarse 
**seniara,"  or  jacket  of  sheep-skin,  with  the 
wool  outside,  and  a  cow's  horn  hanging  over 
one  shoulder,  whilst  their  ^^  nether**  persons 
were  clothed  in  leather  "  inexpressibles,"  ter- 
minating at  the  knee,  and  buttoning  up  the 
ades,  the  leg  and  foot  being  protected  hj 
strong  ^'  bottinas"  (gaiters)  and  shoes  of  un- 
turned leather.  Nor  were  they  without  the 
means  of  defending  themselves  and  their 
bristly  charge,  for  amidst  the  folds  of  the 
ample  red  "faja"  (sash)  might  be  seen  pro- 
truding the  handle  of  the  long  clasp  knife, 
▼hich  always  forms  a  part  of  the  eiiiiipment  of 
the  Andalusian  peasant ;  and  its  we  approached 
they  were  leaning  on  long,  rusty-l«x>king  ar- 
ticles, which  must  have  done  duty  as  "  guns" 
in  the  wars  of  the  Moors,  during  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

''  Buenos  dias,  companeros,"  said  I,  address- 
ing the  strange  figures,  who,  had  it  not  l>een 
for  the  respectable  company  in  which  we 
found  them,  might  easily  have  Ijeen  taken 
for  ''  free  sons"  of  the  forest ;  ''  como  vaniosV" 
"Buenos  para  servir  a  usted,"  was  the 
polite  rei)ly. 
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"You  appear  to  he  well  armed,"  continued 
I,  "  What  have  you  to  fear  in  this  part  of 
the  country  ?" 

"Ah!''  said  the  elder  man,  with  an  ex- 
pressive shrug  of  the  shoulders — "  sometimes 
the  'lobos'  (wolves)  come  from  the  sierras, 
and  a  '  ladron'  (robber)  might  also  shew  him- 
self,"— methought,  he  glanced  here  at  our 
holster-pipes, — "  and  'tis  as  well  to  be  pre- 
pared." 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right;  but  we  have 
missed  the  road  to  Castellar,  and  will  make 
a  present  to  any  one  who  will  lead  us  thither." 

"  You  have  indeed  come  much  out  of  your 
way;  but  the  'muchacho'  (boy)  will  take 
you  there  in  less  than  an  hour.  Here,  Juan! 
conduct  tliese  caballeros  to  the  Castle."  We 
took  our  leave;  and  after  giving  the  honest 
fellows  a  handful  of  cigars,  (1  always  carry 
a  supply  of  common  ones  for  these  occasions,) 
put  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  young 
Juun,  who  appeared  thorougldy  acquainted 
with  this  leafy  and  pathless  wilderness, 
through  which  we  forced  our  way,  mitil,  after 
a  stream,  whose  sides  were  thi( 
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wooded  with  flowery  oleander  and  gum  cist  us, 
and  from  the  banks  of  which  the  fresh-water 
turtle  slided,  at  our  approach,  into  the  pro- 
tecting element,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
foot  of  the  steep  hill  on  which  rise  the  proud 
turrets  of  Castellar. 

To  reach  this  point,  we  had  ab^eadj  con- 
somed  six  hours  since  starting,  and  a  long 
and  weary  ascent  was  still  before  us.    As  by 
a  winding   and  most  difficult  path   we   ap- 
proached the   top  of  the  hill,   I  observed  a 
very  large  bird  soaring  over  our  heads :   one 
of  the  barrels  of  my  fowlingpiece  being  loaded 
with  ball,  I  took  a  crack  at  him;   the  shot 
told,  and  it  was  a  splendid  sight  to  behold 
the  monster  toppling  over  from  a  height  of 
several   hundred   feet,  until  he  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  valley  below.     We  despatched 
our  young  guide  for  him,  and  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  large  eagle,  of  such  a  size,  that 
we  could  only  carry  away,  as  trophies,  his 
head   and   wings,   which,   from    tip   to    tip, 

measm-ed  nearly  nine  feet. 
On  reaching  the  Castle,  the  precincts  of 

which  we  entered  through  a  noble  old  archway, 

VOL.  I.  E 
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we  went  to  what  young  *'  Juan"  was  plei 
to  term  the  "posada,''  or  inn;  hut  in  this 
hotel  we  could  trace  not  the  least  resemblance 
of  what  we  remembered  of  either  the  "George" 
or  the  "  Clarendon."  However,  as  we  had  no 
time  to  be  particular,  we  told  the  old  "  ama" 
(mistress)  of  the  house  to  get  us  something  to 
eat,  whilst  we  visited  the  curiosities  of  the 
place. 

We  luckily  stumbled  on  a  very  intelligent 
fellow,  called  "  Sebastia:i,"  the  '*  escribano," 
or  writer,  of  the  place,  who  took  us  over  the 
Castle,  which  we  found  extremely  clean,  but 
very  scantily  furnished  for  the  abode  of  a 
Spanish  hidalgo.  From  a  balcony  overlooking 
the  valley  below,  was  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ticent  prospects  I  ever  remember  to  have  wit- 
nessed. On  one  side,  the  river  Guadranque 
flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  it  nearly 
encircled,  the  dark  foliage  of  the  Cork  wood 
waving  like  ::n  ocean  of  verdure  beyond,  in  the 
midst  of  which,  similar  to  a  silver  gem,  was  set 
the  Almoraima ;  and,  on  its  further  bounds,  the 
white  walls  of  San  Roque  glittered  in  mi- 
niature, under  the  beams  of  the  warm  noon- 


day  sun ;  whilst  from  the  bhie  waters  of  the 
bay  old  Calpe  lifted  its  dark  and  rugged 
brow,  backed  by  the  faintly-seen  hill  of  Centa, 
and,  still  more  dimly  indistinct,  the  gigantic 
Atlas  hounded  the  view  to  the  southward. 

After  visiting  the  Castle,  we  went  round  the 

toUfTt,  if  such  an  appellation  can  he  claimed  by 

the  fifty  or  sixty  habitations  huddled  together, 

and  perched  like  an  eagle's  nest  on  the  top  of 

the  rock;    however,   Sebastian  had  no  small 

(pinion  of  the  importance  of  this,  his  native 

place,  and  told  us.  with  a  look  of  exultation. 

that  in  the  "  guerra  d'independencia"  it  had 

withstoo<l  an  attack  of  the  French,  who  had 

^w  been  obliged  to  retire  from  before  its  walls. 

^^ft     We  now  returned  to  our  "  comida,"  or  din- 

^■tter,  which  consisted  of  a  mess  of  eggs  and 

bacon,  fried  in  oil,  and  tomata  sauce,  with  a 

strong  dash  of  garlic,  and  placed  in  a  wooden 

^1    bowl,  (withoutknife,  fork,  or  plate,)  on  a  large 

^P  iquare  piece  of  cork  in  the  middle  of  the  apart- 

"^  ment.     Near  this  primitive  table  we  seated 

oanelTCS,  expecting  at  least  a  plate  and  eating 

I         utemiU.  As  none,  however,  made  their  appear- 

^K  ance,  I  asked  the  "  ama"  how  we  were  to  con- 

^1  e 
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vey  the  savoury  contents  of  the  bowl  to  their 
respective  destinations? — on  which  the  o!d 
dame  opened  and  closed  lier  fingers  in  so  ex- 
pressive a  manner  as  to  leave  no  possibility 
of  doubt  on  the  subject.  Poor  Bremner  was 
so  disgusted  that,  although  he  had  yet  scarcely 
broken  his  fast,  he  could  not  touch  a  morsel; 
but  I  was  not  to  be  thus  put  off  my  meal.  I 
brought  my  hunting  knife  into  play,  and  with 
shame  do  I  confess,  that  I  ceased  not  until  I 
had  made  away  with  at  least  three  parts  of 
the  savoury  dish,  which  really  was  not  so  bad 
as  it  looked.  ^Vhat  remained  I  presented  to 
rather  a  good-looking  but  abominably  dirty 
young  woman,  the  wife  of  an  old  fellow  who 
had  forced  his  acquaintance  on  us,  and  was 
now  very  coolly  taking  a  pull,  uninvited,  at 
the  flask  of  wine  which  decorated  our  ifoiing 
table.  Such  are  the  primitive  and  unsophisti- 
cated habits  of  these  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
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Monsieur  Jean,  for  so  our  new  acquaintance 
called  himself,  made  eloquent  by  repeated 
trials  of  our  "vino,"  now  volunteered  to  give 
us  the  history  of  his  life,  with  all  the  "  battles, 


sieges,  fortunes,"  Le  had  passed ;  for,  a  Genoese 
hy  birth,  he  had  long  served  in  the  French 
army,  and  after  innumerable  adventures,  ivliich 
he  detailed  to  us  at  considerable  length,  had 
at  last  settled  at  this  favoured  spot,  where  for 
many  years  he  had  exercised  the  vocation  of 
blacksmith.  This  occupation  he  occasionally 
varied  by  takingcharge  of  the  village  letter-bag, 
whenever  it  became  sufficiently  heavy,  or  when 
the  ciira  or  escribano  had  documents  totransmit 
either  to  Jimena,*  Algesiras,  or  San  Koque. 

But  lIoDsieur  Jean  dabbled  a  little  in  every 
trade ;  he  was  a  bit  of  a  sportsman,  and  en- 
gaged, if  we  would  come  for  a  few  days,  to 
shew  us  some  very  tolerable  wild  hog  and  deer 
shooting;  and  if  he  proves  as  good  as  his 
word,  this  shall  not  be  my  last  visit  to  Castel- 
lar.  Bat  time  was  speeding  apace,  which 
obliged  us  to  cut  our  friend's  long  yams 
.  father  short ;    and  mounting  our  horses,  we 

Ae  the  best  of  our  way  back  to  the  Rock, 
od  reached  Bay-side  just  as  the  key-serjeant 

s  closing  the  gates  for  the  night. 

'  A  SDiall  town  in  the  hills,  lying  about  fifteen  miles 
a  northerly  direction  from  Castellar. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Boisterous  weather — Daily  occupations — Windmill  Hill 
— Jacob's  ladder — The  Devil's  dominions —  CTHara'a 
Tower —  Cold  weather  —  Gibraltar — Delicacies  of 
the  season — Wild  asparagus  and  snails — Luxuriant 
vegetation — Owls  and  toadstools. 

WindmiU  Hill,  January  20,  1838. 

As  a  Aill  and  true  detail  of  the  usual  occu* 
pations  and  manner  of  passing  his  time,  of  an 
officer  in  garrison,  may  be  considered  interest- 
ing, I  have  appended  the  following  account. 

On  guard  about  once  in  seven  days,  the 
brigade  out  another  day,  a  couple  of  days 
hunting,  then  regimental  duties,  courts-mar- 
tial, etc.,  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
and  in  good  sooth  there  is  no  lack  of  occupa- 
tion in  this  busy  garrison.     We  used  to  think 
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the  duties  at  Dublin  were  rather  hard,  but 
they  are  ten  times  more  severe  at  this  place. 

Then,  as  to  my  "daily"  vocations.  I  rise 
at  seven,  study  Spanish  till  breakfast  time, 
then  parade,  then  read  or  draw  till  four,  ride 
till  six,  another  spell  at  Spanish  till  dinner, 
and  turn  in  about  eleven  or  twelve.  Such  is, 
when  not  interrupted  by  ill  health  or  duty,  my 
osual  routine. 

Of  late,  we  have  been  nearly  cut  oflF  from 
the  mess  by  the  very  boisterous  weather;  in 
fact,  the  Quartermaster,  Lacy,  and  myself, 
form  quite  a  little  colony  at  the  Windmill, — 
no  communication  with  the  world  below,  ex- 
cept by  "  Jacob's  Ladder"  and  the  "  Devil's 
Bellows."  The  former  is  used  to  descend  a 
perpendicular  face  of  the  rock,  leading  to  the 
mess-house  and  officers'  quarters,  which  are 
mostly  in  the  former  building,  and  situated  on 
a  bluff  point,  overlooking  the  sea,  and  about 
half  a  mile  (by  the  ladder)  from  the  barracks, 
to  reach  which  on  horseback  from  below,  it  is 
requisite  to  go  over  twice  that  distance.  At- 
tending parades  has,  from  the  ladder,  obtained 
the  expressive  denomination  of  "Jacobing;" 


and  a  man  is  said  to  have  been  severely 
"  Jacobed"  during  the  day,  when  be  has  been 
under  the  necessity  of  ascending  several  times 
to  the  upper  regions. 

His  Satanic  majesty  has  here  □mneroas 
possessions :  there  is  the  "  Devil's  Tower," 
the  "  Devil's  Tongue,"  the  "  Devil's  Bowling- 
green,"  and  the  "  Devil's  Bellows;"  but  why 
they  have  all  received  these  infernal  appellations 
I  have  never  been  able  to  learn.  The  latter 
is  a  tunnel  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  through 
which  runs  the  road  from  the  town  to  the 
domains  at  "  Hurricane  Castle,"  as  we  have 
christened  our  eagle's  nest. 

Having  the  whole  regiment  with  us,  we 
might,  should  we  feel  inclined  to  mutiny, 
stand  a  good  siege.  Our  dominions  are  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  containing  the  bar- 
racks, a  few  huts  for  the  married  soldiers,  the 
Adjutant's  and  Quartermaster's  houses,  and 
an  old  ruin,  said  in  former  days  to  have  been 
the  Inquisition  of  Gibraltar.  Our  batteries 
are  well  furnished  with  guns ;  we  have  a  well 
with  fresh  water,  plenty  of  salt  provisions  in 
the  stores;  and  with  all  these  "  appliances  and 
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to  boot,"  it  would  appear  very  feasible 
to  draw  up  Jacob's  Ladder,  clap  a  couple  of 
24-pounders  to  the  muzzle  of  the  Bellows,  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  whole  garrison.  Only  one 
slight  objection  to  this  is,  that  a  winding  path 
leading  to  O'Hara's  Tower  above,  would  enable 
the  besiegers  to  overlook  our  position,  and 
pound  HS  to  death  at  their  pleasure. 

The  tower  I  have  just  mentioned  is  situated  ■ 
on  the  most  southerly  pinnacle  of  the  rock ;  it 
was  built  by  General  O'Hara,  when  he  waa 
Governor  here,  with,  it  is  said,  the  idea  that 
firom  its  summit  a  view  might  he  obtained 
into  the  lines  at  Cadiz.  If  such  were  the  in- 
tention of  its  erection,  it  proved  a  complete 
fwlare,  received  the  name  of  "  O'Hara's  Folly," 
and  is  now  fast  crumbling  to  ruins. 

The  thermometer  in  the  house  has  some- 
tiroes  fallen  as  low  as  55°  of  Fahrenheit,  with 
torrents  of  rain.  The  latter  has  had  the  effect 
of  entirely  changing  the  burnt  up  and  barren 
aspect  of  Calpe's  rugged  brows,  and  his  sides 
are  now  clothed  in  verdure ;  innumerable  IttX- 
nriant  bulbous  plants,  particularly  the  nar- 
cissus, springing  up  amidst  the  clefts  of  the 
e3 
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rocks,  where,  some  time  ago,  appeared  i 
but  the  desolate  and  cinder-like  crags.  Clus- 
ters of  the  most  brilliant-coloured  crocus  also 
enamel  the  ground,  which  now  produces  abun- 
dant nourishment  to  the  numerous  flocks  of 
goats,  which  climb  the  highest  cliSs,  and  to 
the  horned  cattle,  which  are  content  to  browse 
on  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  rock  below. 
The  poorer  class  of  "  Scorpions"*  may  also  be 
seen  issuing  from  their  confined  abodes,  and, 
with  basket  on  arm,  ascending  to  the  upper 
i-egious  in  quest  of  the  wild  asparagus,  and 
other  edible  plants,  particularly  a  sort  of 
dandelion,  which  attains  a  great  size,  and  is 
eagerly  collected  for  the  pot  by  these  "  bota- 
nists," who  likewise  lay  a  strict  embargo  on  tbe 
numerous  snails  which  are  now  seen  cruising 
iilKmt,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  "  cara- 
coles," are  stewed  down,  into,  it  is  said,  a  very 
palatable  dish. 

These  good  people  appear,  however,  not  to 
be  over  particular  in  the  materials  for  their 
cuisine;  at  least,  if  you  may  judge  by  the  eat- 

•  Nickname  given  to  the  natives  of  the  "  PU*a,"  i 
Gibraltar  is  called,  par  rxeelii 
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ables  displayed  in  the  market-place.  Here  I 
have  observed  for  sale,  owls*  and  hawks 
lianging  up  in  friendly  companionship  with 
strings  of  goldfinches  and  yellow-hammeraj 
amidst  red-legged  partridges  and  snipe;  and, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  finny  tribe, 
scuttle-fish,  and  blubber,  of  the  most  disgust- 
ing appearance,  exposed  for  food;  whilst,  in 
the  vegetable  world,  the  catitlogue  was  swelled 
by  heaps  of  enormous  fungi  and  toadstools,  at 
least,  what  in  England  we  should  consider  as 
such,  and  baskets  full  of  clammy  and  crawl- 
iog  snails ! 

'  On  my  remonstrating  with  the  fat  little  game- 
dealer  who  waa  disposing  of  tJieao  articles,  and  pointing 
out  to  him  the  abomination  of  eating  sucli  carrion,  he 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  aaid,  "  Amigo,  70U 
Itave  never  tried,  or  you  would  not  thus  abuse  it ;" — 
and  then  taking  in  his  hand  the  sacred  bird  of  Minerva, 
which  was  looking  more  grave  than  ever,  and  smooth- 
ing its  ruffled  plumage,  he  added, — "  and  the  tiesh  of 
this  bird  has  peculiar  virtues ;  it  is  the  linest  thing  in 
the  world  for  ladies  who  are  '  embarasada^'  (i.  e.,  en- 
rtinte)  ;"  and  observing  me  smiling,  he  added,  very 
(Energetically, — "  nay,  on  this  point  I  will  appeal  lo 
every  medico  in  the  place." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Storms — Bellerophon — Number  of  ships  in  the  bay — 
Troops  on  board  for  Canada — Carlists  reported  to 
have  entered  Malaga — Start  for  San  Roque — Masked 
ball — March  of  intellect  in  Andalusia — Introduction 
to  a  senorita — Practice  in  the  Spanish  language- 
Return  at  daylight — Wrecks  along  the  shore — Lame 
horse — Desertion  and  murder. 

WindmiU  HiU,  Feb.  19th,  1838. 

We  have  had  dreadful  weather  since  the 
beginning  of  the  month.  On  the  11th, 
12th,  and  13th,  it  blew  a  hurricane,  such 
as  I  never  before  experienced,  and  in  our 
exposed  situation  we  had  the  full  benefit  of 
it; — roofs  were  untiled,  timber  blown  about 
like  chaff,  and  in  the  harbour  a  great  num- 
ber of  vessels  were  driven  ashore. 

The  Bellerophon  had  a  very  narrow  escape, 
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find  has  bumped  so  much  that  I  understand 
she  makes  already  several  feet  of  water.  The 
weather  is,  however,  improving,  which,  whea 
fine,  will  soon  set  us  to  rights. 

We  had,  a  short  time  ago,  quite  a  fleet  In 
the  bay,  no  less  than  four  Une-of-battle 
ships, — the  Minden,  Russel,  Talavera,  and 
Bellerophon,  besides  the  Jupiter  and  Orestes. 
They  have  on  board  three  regiments,  the 
lltb,  70th,  and  73rd;  the  two  former  going 
on  to  the  West  Indies,  the  latter  to  land  here. 

Yesterday  was  the  first  fine  day  we  have 
had  for  a  month,  during  which  it  has  been 
Mowing  such  complete  hurricanes,  that  the 
whole  bay  is  covered  with  wrecks  and 
stranded  vessels,  no  less  than  forty  having 
gone  ashore  during  two  of  the  severest  gales 
I  ever  felt, — one  on  the  14th,  the  other  on  the 
24th  February.  During  all  this  time,  Lieut. 
Lacy  and  myself  have  been  close  prisoners  on 
our  mountain  fortress,  completely  cut  off  from 
the  world  below.  We,  however,  managed 
the  other  day  to  make  a  trip,  for  we  had  got 
quite  desperate,  not  having  been  out  of  the 
house  for  nearly  a  fortnight ;  and  though  rain- 
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ing  and  blowing  great  guns,  we  ordered  our 
horses,  donned  our  pea-jackets,  and,  tbrongb 
wet  and  storm,  started  off  for  San  Koque. 
Here  we  learned  that  a  masked  ball  was  to 
take  place  in  the  evening;  but  to  go  as  we 
were,  wet  and  covered  with  mud,  was  out  of 
the  question.  It  wanted  twenty-Jive  minutes 
of  six,  and  the  gates  at  Gibraltar  close  at  this 
time  of  the  year  at  a  quarter  after  that  hour : 
we  were  full  seven  mUes  from  home,  if  not 
eight,  and  the  query  was,  whether  we  could 
get  there,  take  away  our  dresses,  and  be  at  the 
gates  again  before  they  shut  us,  not  out,  but  in. 
This,  taking  in  the  requisite  stoppages, 
was  allowing  forty  minutes  for  upwards  of 
nine  miles,  including  the  return  distance  from 
Windmill  Hill  to  Landport  Gate.  However, 
we  determined  on  making  the  attempt,  started, 
as  may  be  supposed,  at  a  good  pace,  saved  our 
distance  by  about  two  minutes,  and,  on  get- 
ting back  to  San  Roque,  found  at  the  Jbnda  . 
three  of  our  oihcers,  who  had  got  the  start  ' 
of  us,  and  were  comfortably  seated  ftt  as 
excellent  dinner,  which  we  good-naturedly 
assisted  them  to   finish,  had  our  cigars  { 
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coffee,  and  about  ten  o'clock  went  to  the  ball, 
which  was  held  in  a  public  room,  very  taste- 
fully decorated  with  pine-branches,  laurels,  etc. 

The  company,  consisting  of  between  150 
mnd  200  persons,  differed  little  from  a  similar 
assemblage  in  England  or  France.  Quadrilles, 
(which  they  called  rigodones,)  waltzes,  and 
cooatry-dances,  were,  much  to  my  disappoint- 
ment, the  order  of  the  night,  as  1  was  anxiously 
looking  out  for  the  bolero,  the  fandango,  and 
jota  arragonez,  accompanied  by  the  national 
and  enlivening  sounds  of  the  castanets ;  but 
the  march  of  intellect  appears  to  have  pene- 
trated even  to  this  remote  corner  of  Europe, 
which  has  undergone  a  course  of  civilization 
I  heartily  wished  at  the  devil. 

As  is  generally  the  case  at  public  masque- 
rades, the  company  was  of  rather  a  mixed  de- 
scription. This,  in  spite  of  disguises,  we  soon 
found  out ;  however,  being  in  uniform,  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  aloof  from  partners  who  would 
have  required  little  introduction,  and  were 
standing  like  Englishmen-,  not  knowing  a 
goul,  and  silently,  with  crossed  arms,  contem- 
plating the  scene  ;  but  fortune  befriended  us. 
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In  our  occasional  rides  to  San  Eoque,  L- 
and  myself  had  frequently  remarked  some 
very  pretty  girls,  who  were  generally  to  be 
seen  at  a  certain  hour  taking  that  exercise 
common  to  ladies  in  Spain, — viz.,  standing 
on  the  balcony  of  one  of  the  best  houses  in 
the  place.  Now,  it  so  happened,  soon  after 
our  arrival,  that  one  of  these  young  ladies 
was  not  so  completely  blinded  by  her  mask 
but  that  she  recognised  L ,  and  on  pass- 
ing him,  asked  in  English  how  he  liked  the 
ball  ?  He  very  gallantly  rejoined,  that  to 
feel  the  most  perfect  delight  with  everything 
present,  he  only  wanted  her  as  a  partner  in 
the  next  dance,  which  she  consented  to,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  to  our  spending  a 
very  pleasant  evening. 

The  Seiiorita  M A ,  for  such  we 

afterwards  found  was  her  name,  then  intro- 
duced me  to  a  mask  who  was  leaning  on  her 
arm ;  we  stood  up  as  vis-a-vis,  and,  as  far 
as  my  Spanish  would  carry  me,  soon  foond 
myself  on  the  best  of  terms  with  my  new 
companera,  who  did  not  speak  a  word  of 
English.     1  found  means,  however,  to  express 
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my  admiration  of  Spain,  of  the  Spanish  "  he- 
chiseras,"*  and,  above  all,  of  her  very  charm- 
ing self;  and,  although  t  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  her  face,  nor  could  I  pre- 
vail on  her  to  let  me  have  even  a  peep  at  it, 
I  felt  perfectly  convinced  that  so  pretty  a 
lisp  could  only  proceed  from  an  equally  pretty 
month,  and  such  bright  flashes  from  brilliant 
dark  eyes. 

L '8  duleinea  happened  to  be  the  only 

lady  in  the  room  who  could  speak  English,  and 
not  having  much  confidence  in  his  Spanish, 
he  attached  himself  to  her  during  the  whole 
evening,  whereat  she  seemed  nothing  loath. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  entertainment, 
hen    the   room   began   to   thin,    the  masks 

adually  disappeared,  and  disclosed  some  of 
the  prettiest  faces  I  ever  beheld. 

Throughout  the  whole  business,  there  was 
observed  the  greatest  decorum,  but  without 
any  attempt  at  sustaining  the  characters  as- 
sumed, and  of  which  they  appeared  to  have 
no  idea.     We  kept  it  up  till  four,  then  went 
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to  the  Jbnda,  had  some  supper,  mounted  our 
horses,  and,  by  the  dawn  of  a  lovely  morning^ 
wended  our  way  home.  As  we  rode  along 
tlie  beach,  we  observed  sad  effects  of  the  late 
storms,  in  the  number  of  vessels  stranded  and 
in  every  stage  of  dilapidation;  some,  high 
and  dry  on  the  sand,  apparently  uninjured, 
with  every  spar  standing ;  others,  with  the 
loss  of  masts  and  bulwarks ;  whilst  a  few  had 
completely  broke  all  ties  of  kindred,  and  were 
floating  piecemeal  ashore,  like  the  scattered 
remains  of  a  broken  army. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  chaos,  the  "  Kock," 
now  divested  of  his  nightcap  of  clouds  and 
mist,  his  countenance  shining  in  the  morn- 
ing son,  was  looking  as  serene  as  if  he  bad 
for  the  last  month  been  fanned  by  the  zephyrs 
and  sprinkled  with  dewdrops,  instead  of  hay- 
ing been  buffeted  by  the  late  and  a  thousand 
other  storms;  thus,  with  the  scattered  wrecks 
at  his  feet,  offering  a  striking  contrast  betwiit 
the  stability  of  nature  and  the_^eeifing  (ex- 
cuse the  pun)  works  of  man. 

We  reached  our  quarters  about  seven,  an 
I  was  soon  too  fast  asleep  even  to  dream  of. 
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of  the  pleasantest  eyenings  I  ever  spent,  but 
which  cost  me  a  good  steed,  as  the  forty 
minuted  work  was  too  much  for  his  legs,  and 
I  broQght  him  in  dead  lame. 

The    last    twenty-four    hours    have   been 
marked  bj  two  events : — one  the  desertion  of 
t  soldier  of  the  52nd  regiment,  who  left  his 
post  whilst  on  sentry,  swam  to  a  boat  in  the 
bay,  and  rowed  oyer  to  the  Spanish  shore, 
where  he  was  immediately  seized  by  a  patrol 
of  that  nation.    The  other  circumstance  which 
has  occurred,  is  the  murder  of  one  Spaniard  in 
a  dispute  with  another,  who,  in  the  course  of 
the  altercation,  drew  his  knife  and  sent  it 
through  his  companion's  heart.     As  this  hap- 
pened a  few  yards  beyond  our  lines,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  Spanish  territories,  we  shall 
iKJthave  the  trouble  of  playing  hangman  to 
the  gentleman. 
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Leave  of  absence  obtained  to  go  to  Grenada  witk 
Captain  Zuhlcke — Qualifications  for  a  traveller  in 
Spain — Cartela  Algesiras— Road  to  Tarifa — Camino 
may  malo^-Mountain  scenery — Spanish  courteqr 
— Reach  Tarifa — Ck>lonel  de  Abrea,  the  governor 
— Colonel  Grough  and  the  87th  Regiment — Mooridi 
castle— Veiled  women — Drunken  horses. 


Gibraltar,  March  12th,  1838. 

Captain  Zuhlcke  and  myself  have  got  a 
month's  leave,  and  only  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
the  steamer  from  Cadiz  to  take  our  departure 
for  Malaga  and  Grenada,  like  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza,  in  search  of  adventures. 
My  acquaintances  at  the  ball  at  San  Soque 
have  been  of  considerable  use  in  procuring  me 
letters  of  introduction,  so  that  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  get  on  swimmingly.  My  friend 
is  a  very  good  French  scholar  and  plays  the 


flute — two  great  qualilications  in  Spain — and 
I  ara  now  a  tolerable  Spaniard. 

Accompanied  by  two  brother-officers,  I  went 
on  a  trip  yesterday  to  Tarifa,  the  most 
southerly  point  in  Europe,  and  about  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  miles  from  this.  We  started 
ftt  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  hacks,  the 
distance  being  rather  too  great  for  our  own 
steeds,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  along  the 
beach  to  Algesiras,  leaving  on  our  right  the 
ruins  of  Cartela,  an  old  city  built  by  the 
Cartha^nians  or  Phoenicians,  some  500  years 
before  Christ,  and  since  celebrated,  in  the  time 
the  Romans,  for  its  port  and  fisheries.  But, 
all  sublunary  things,  its  greatness  has 
passed  away  :  the  spot  is  occupied  by  some 
fishermen's  huts,  and  its  site  is  only  known  by 
a  few  remains  of  ruined  walls,  and  old  coins 
which  are  occasionally  found  amongst  them. 
We  put  up  our  horses  at  Algesiras,  and, 
1st  the  breakfast  was  preparing,  we  strolled 
lUgh  the  town,  and  visited  the  church. 
Although  Sunday,  it  was  too  early  for  any 
body  to  be  abroad ;  therefore  returning  to  the 
fTonda  de  la  Union,"  we  swallowed  our  break- 
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fast,  and  mounted  our  horses  at  nine.  We  had 
taken  the  usual  precaution,  before  entering 
Spain,  of  being  well  provided  with  weapons; 
so  that,  as  we  rode  through  the  town,  armed 
cap-a-pie,  on  our  soiry  nags,  we  cut  rather  t 
Quixotish  appearance. 

On  leaving  Algesiras,  we  visited  the  amphi- 
theatre where  the  bull-fights  take  place,  which 
I  shall,  however,  take  another  opportunity  of 
describing ;  so  leaving  behind  us  the  two 
beautiful  aqueducts  near  the  town,  we  struck 
into  the  Tarifa  road  through  the  hills.  The 
road,  in  fact,  was  no  road,  and  we  had  to  wend 
our  way  over  rocks  and  stones,  prlncipaDy 
through  dry  water -coorses,  which  became 
steeper  and  rougher  as  we  approached  the  hills. 
The  consequence  was,  that  on  arriving  at  th« 
Venta  del  Muckao,  the  only  house  on  the  road, 
I  found  my  horse  very  much  tired,  and  having, 
moreover,  lost  a  shoe  ;  nothing,  however, 
remained  but  to  push  on,  and  we  passed 
through  mountain  scenery  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque  description.  At  one  time  the  hills 
partly  covered  with  furze  in  bloom,  througb- 
which  ran  numerous  rills,  reminded  me  strongly 
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of  Scotland ;  at  anotiier,  the  bare  and  abrupt 

rocks  transported  me    into  the  Deccan,    the 

palmitto   and   occasional    date-tree  favouring 

the  UlusloD,  and  carrying  me  back  to  old  times 

and  scenes — I  could  almost  fancy  myself  toiling 

up  to  get  a  shot  at  a  cheetah,  or  vulture.    Such 

is  memory  !     A  bare  rock,  a  tree  of  a  peculiar 

^^  shape,  will  carry  us  back  to  the  land  of  the 

^^uast,  with  all  its  associations, — but  a  truce  to 

^Bknoralizing. 

^H      After  passing  the  half-way  venta  I  have 

^pljnst  mentioned,  at  which  was  stationed  a  party 

^^  of  police,  called  Miquelites,  we  entered  a  cork 

wood,  magnificent  from  the  size  and  age  of  the 

trees,  which  brought  us  to  the  banks  of  a 

beautifiil  mountain  stream,  or  rather  torrent, 

c»Ued   the  Guarmasi.     The  track  now  got 

worse  and  worse,  and,  from  the  information  of 

the  few  country  people  we  met,  there  was  no 

^_  prospect   of  improvement.      The    sight  of  a 

^Kfipanish    peasant  travelling    on    his    mule  or 

^Vdonkey  is   at  all  times  a  pretty  object,  but 

amongst   cork    woods    and  roaring  mountain 

streams,  it  strongly  brings  to  mind  the  scenes 

I  of  Gil  Bias.     A  few  contrahandistas  (smug- 


glers),  with  their  picturesque  dresses,  the  broad 
sombrero,  overshadowing  the  dark  countenance, 
the  jacket  worn  over  one  shoulder,  the  belt 
with  cartridges  and  pistols,  and  carbine  slung 
at  the  back,  complete  the  illusion.  Civility 
is  a  current  coin  with  them;  and  their  good 
will  is  cheaply  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
a  little  tobacco. 

After  crossing  the  Guarmasi,  the  road 
from  "  muy  malo "  became  execrable ;  our 
steeds  began  to  6ag,  and  we  entertained  serioufl 
doubts  of  being  able  to  get  to  the  end  of  our 
journey.  At  this  critical  moment,  my  horse 
got  into  a  slough ;  he  made  several  efforts  to 
recover  himself,  which  proving  ineffectual,  he 
appeared  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate,  and  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  him  again  on 
his  legs.  We  at  last  managed  to  reach  Tarifa; 
but,  on  entering  the  gates,  we  were  taken 
prisoners  for  not  having  a  passport,  and 
marched  off  to  the  governor's,  who  happened 
not  to  be  at  home,  when,  with  great  difficulty,  1 
prevailed  on  them  to  allow  me  to  remain  as  a 
hostage  whilst  Lacy  and  Maxwell  went  to  the 
inn  to  get  the  horses  fed,  etc. 
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The  governor  soon  made  his  appenrance,  and 

hirs  altered  very  greatly.     Ue  is  a  fine  old 

sDow,  called  Colonel  Abreu,  and  as  he  spoke 

nch,    we   were   in    a   few    minutes  great 

tends ;  he  sent  for  an  orderly  to  accompany 

6  round  the  town.    I  gave  him  my  card,  and 

1  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  company, 

tonld  he  come  to  Gibraltar.     On  seeing  the 

card,  he  said  that  I  must  be  a  patriot,  from  the 

Dame ;  and,  jjn  my  telling  him  that  the  Conde 

CaiKi  San  Vicente  was  my  "governor,"  I  thought 

he  would  have  embraced  me.     He  gave  me  an 

invitation  to  bis  house  whenever  I  returned  to 

Tarifa,  which  I  shiill  make  a  point  of  doing,  as, 

sides  being  an  agreeable  old  fellow  himself, 

B  has  two  or  three  very  pretty  daughters,  who 

lewed  a  great  disposition  to  become  acquainted 

bith  us  before  the  old  gentleman  made  his 


We  went  over  as  much  of  the  town  as  the 

Alertness  of  our  stay  would  admit  of ;   saw 

lie  breach  which,  in  1812,  was  so  gallantly 

*■  defended  by  Colonel   Gough  and  the  87th,* 

*  About  this  time  were  buili  by  the  Englitih  some 
^^  rerj  good  bomickB  on  the  "  Isia  de  Foloma,"  which 
^L       VOL. 
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when  they  repulsed  the  French  with 
slaughter.     We  also  went  to  the  castle,  white- 
is  of  Moorish  origin ;    but  the  time  was  td^m 
short,  and  I  must,  when  I  return  from  Grenad: 
jiay  another  visit  to  Tarifa  for  two  or  thn 
days.      One  thing  struck    us  very  much    ; 
'  Tarifa  as  indicative  of  the  remains  of  Moorl^il 
customs — the  dress  of  the  women.     They  wtrrfl 
entirely  enveloped  in  black  clothing,  and  oaly 
one  eye  remained  visible,  which  enabled  us  to 
form  no  opinion  of  tlieir  beauty.     We  were 
obliged  to  start  at  two;  and,  with  the  help 
of  fresh  shoes  and  lots  of  wine,  with  which  I 
made  my  liorse  nearly  drunk,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a  pair  of  sharp  spurs,  reached  the  gates 
of  Gibraltar  at  half-past  six,   higlily  pleasel 
with  the  trip,  and  after  having  been  eleveit 
hours  in  the  saddle. 

joinB  the  continent  by  a  narrow  istltmue.  The  cock 
(Ximposing  the  Ida  ia  formed  ol'  u  sort  of  conglomenM 
of  sliellfi ;  which,  being  cut  out  in  square  bkxtei 
served  to  form  the  walls  of  the  buildings,  whU«t  die 
apace  from  whence  the  substance  was  removed  was  ooa- 
verted  into  powder  magazines.  The  tslu  de  PalomaS* 
about  one  mile  iu  circumference,  and,  at  its  molt 
soutliem  uxtremit;,  has  a  fine  lighthou^i.-. 
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Eoibark  on  board  the  "  Mercurio"  steamer  for  Malaga 
—  Bngliah  engineers  and  engines  —  "  Mercuric" 
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— The  Commandant's  lady — First  regular  attempt 
8t  Spanish — Mooriah  traces  in  Mal^a — Mixture 
of  architecture — "  Time,"  tlie  leveller. 


Malaga,  March  15,  1838. 
On  the  13th  of  March,  1838,  my  friend 
Captain  Zuhlcke,  and  myself,  after  all  the 
requisite  preliminaries  of  applying  for  and 
obt^ning  a  month's  leave  of  absence,  received 
the  intimation  of  the  ariival  of  the  "  Mercurio" 
steamer  from  Cadiz,  and  that  she  was  to  leave 

ton  the  same  evening.    " 
f2 
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After  taking  an  early  dinner,  at  the  Wind- 
mill, we  proceeded  on  board,  accompanied  by 
several  brother  officers,  and  were  much  sur- 
prised to  find  such  superior  accommodation  in 
a  Spanish  craft ;  we  however  shortly  learned 
that  the  "  Mercuric"  had  been  built  and  fitted 
up  at  Liverpool,  at  a  considerable  cost,  had 
Britisli  engineers  on  board,  and,  in  fact,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  English  boat. 
It  is  a  proud  reflection  to  a  Briton,  that  in 
whaterer  part  of  the  world  lie  is,  he  invariably 
finds  proofs  of  the  wealth,  genius,  and  in- 
dustry of  his  own  country,  always  tending  ta 
the  weal  of  those  who  thus  pay  us  so  unequi- 
vocal a  compliment  of  our  superiority. 

There  is  no  opposition  to  this  vessel,  and,  as 
the  fares  are  high,  and  she  is  crowded  with 
passeligers  from  Cadiz  to  Marseilles,  no  doubt 
it  proves  a  thriving  speculation.  The  manner 
in  which  the  voyage  is  performed  is  also  veiy 
agreeable  for  those  who  may  wish  to  see  every 
town  of  note  along  the  coast,  as  the  boat  stops 
at  each,  during  the  day,  and  pursues  her 
course  at  night.      Slie  occupies  aliout  twelve 

Kdays  in  the  trip,  and  certainly  the  same  num' 
_     J 
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ber  of  places  could  not  be  seen  with  less 
trouble,  or  to  more  advantage. 

There  is  but  one  drawback  to  the  navigu- 
tion — the  want  of  coals,  which  are  brought 
from  England,  those  procured  on  the  Spanish 
coast  being,  as  the  engineer  expressed  himself, 
;|CguIar  "  putrefactions," 

The  passengers  appeared  to  be  of  every 
nation  of  Europe, — English,  French,  Sicilian, 
German,  and    Scorpions,    (Giberaltinos.)     A 

young  Sicilian  of  the  name  of  V ,  wlm 

spoke  some  half  dozen  languages  with  the 
greatest  fluency,  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  iii- 

mation  during  our  middle  watch,  respecting 
le  customs  of  Spain,  Barbary,  etc.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  said  that  on  leaving  a  house 
on  a  first  casual  visit,  although  the  usual  salu- 
tation of  the  lady  was,  "  Consider  the  house 
as  your  own,"  this  by  no  means  implied  that 
future  visits  would  be  acceptable,  unless  the 
same  were  intimated  by  a  friend  ;  when  the 
etiquette  required  a  call  on  the  third  day, 
provided  that  day  did  not  happen  on  a  Sun- 
day. At  a  ball,  whether  public  or  private,  no 
introduction  is  necessary  to   any  lady  with 
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whom  you  may  feel  inclined  to  dance.  With 
regard  to  dress,  they  appear  to  have  the  same 
habits  as  ourselves,  and  turn  out  on  their 
evening  walks  on  the  Alameida,  (at  least  the 
men,)  as  if  fresh  from  Stultz  or  Buckmaster, 
As  to  the  ladies,  the  mantilla  and  fan  are 
graceful  additions  to  the  female  toilette,  aad 
it  is  only  to  be  regi'etted  that  tliey  are  so 
generally  making  way  for  a  more  fashionable, 
though  far  less  becoming  dress. 

The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  a  great 
passion  for  cai'ds,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  Yiy 
the  eagerness  with  which  most  of  the  pas- 
sengers engaged  in  that  amusement,  and 
ecarte  had  evidently  accompanied  the  march 
of  intellect  to  these  southern  extremities  of 
Europe. 

A  pai-ty  of  Englishmen  similarly  engaged 
in  killing  time  in  the  cuddy  of  a  steamer, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  drowning  it  also 
with  plentiful  libations  of  spirits  and  water; 
here  nothing  stronger  than  the  latter  element 
appeared  until  about  eleven  o'clock,  when 
supper  was  annoimced. 

But  although  Jack  Spaniard  may  lay  evi 


lay  every 
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,uii  to  sobriety,  he  certainly  cannot  escape 
the  charge  of  gluttony.  The  supper  consisted 
of  a  great  number  of  dishes,  each  of  which  was 
partaken  of  by  every  guest,  and  although,  iu 
ly  opinion,  the  fare  was  excellent,  it  was  fur 

im  giving  general  satisfaction.  Notwith- 
standing the  good  examples  of  temperance,  or 
mther  sobriety,  my  friend  and  myself  took  a 
Mosquito  dose  each,  and  turned  in  about 
twelve. 

The  following  morning,  at  daybreak,  saw 
us  in  sight  of  the  hills  alxive  the  villages,  "  de 
Los  tres  Molinos,"  whilst  the  old  Catalan 
pilot,  humming  some  incomprehensible  tune, 
(which  I  observed  the  helmsman  continued 
daring  the  whole  night,)  bore  up  towards 
Malaga  in  a  north-cast  direction.  Although 
the  wind  had  changed  to  the  east,  we  slipped 
tlirough  the  smooth  water  at  the  rate  of  eight 
knots  per  hour,  and,  at  a  little  after  seven, 
dropped  our  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Malaga.    , 

We  had  now  to  undergo  all  the  vexatious 
delays  of  custom-house  regulations,  and  it  was 
till  twelve  o'clock  that  we  found  our  port- 
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manteaus  safely  deposited  at  the  "  Fonda  de 
las  Ciiatro  Naciones." 

Our  next  step  was  to  call  on  the  British 
consul,  Mr.  Mark,  whom  we  found  particularly 
civil ;  he  accompanied  us  to  the  house  of  the 
commandant.  On  our  way  there,  we  met,  and 
he  introduced  us  to,  the  captain-general  of 
Andalusia,  Licutcn  ant-General  Palameria,  who 
was  said  to  be  at  Malaga  for  his  health. 

The  commandant  was  not  at  home,  but  WB 
saw  his  lady,  a  boxom  old  lass  of  fifty,  who 
made  herself  very  agreeable,  and  offered  us 
"  her  house,"  saying  "  Caballeros,  esta  casa  es 
de  nstedes,"  on  our  taking  our  departure: 
this  was  ray  first  regular  attempt  at  Spanish 
in  ladies'  society,  and  I  got  on  very  satis- 
factorily. On  our  way  back,  Mr.  Murk 
pointed  out  several  remarkable  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  town.  The  narrowness  of  the 
streets,  projecting  balconies,  and  grilled  win- 
dows, sufficiently  indicate  their  Moorish  origin; 
and  the  mixture  of  architecture  shews  likewise 
the  different  tenants  by  whom,  at  various 
times,  the  town  has  been  occupied.     The  en- 
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:raace  to  tlie  fort  affords  a  remarkable  instani^ 
u(  this :  a  couple  of  handsome  fluted  Corinttiian 
pillars,  of  Roman  origin,  support  a  Moorish 
arch,  and  under  the  archway,  in  a  recess,  with 
tapers  burning  before  it,  is  an  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  Thus  Time,  the  general  destroyer, 
mingles,  and  at  last  obliterates,  everything. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Different  sorts  of  hostelries  in  Spain — The  Fonda — 
The  Posadar— The  Venta^The  Ventorillo— Pcp^ 
the  man  of  all  work — La  Seiiora  Dolores — Long 
knives — The  Patio— Moorish  origin — La  Comida— 
Catalogue  of  fishes — ^New  acquaintance,  and  addition 
of  three  Ingleses  to  the  party. 

Malaga,  March  16,  1838. 

A  fonda  in  Spain  ranks  vastly  above  a 
posada,  as  much  as  this  latter  takes  pre- 
cedence over  the  venta  and  ventorillo.  The 
first  answers  to  the  English  of  hotel;  the 
second,  to  a  country  inn ;  the  third,  to  a  public- 
house,  where  entertainment  may  be  had  for 
man  and  horse ;  and,  lastly,  the  humble  ven- 
torillo  has  pretensions  to  be  nothing  further 
than  a  shed  on  the  road  side,  where  a  few 
loaves  of  bread  and  bottles  of  wine,  or  aguar^ 
diente^  tempt  the  hungry  or  thirsty  traveller. 
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Imagine  nut  that  even  a  fonda  in  Spain  le- 
sembles  its  English  brethren;  if  it  can  boast 
of  one  servant,  to  clean  boots,  shoes,  horses, 
wait  at  table,  etc.,  the  traveller  is  in  luck. 
No  spruce  waiters,  knowing  hostlers,  varmint 
boots,  or  pretty  chambcnnaids,  to  administei' 
to  the  wants  of  the  weary  wayfaring  man! 
Such  was  the  case  at  the  Fonda  de  las  Cuatra 
Naciones  at  Malaga.  But  in  Pepe  were  com- 
bined ail  the  qualifications  of  each  and  every 
one  of  the  above  menials.  Pepe  was  here, 
there,  everywhere;  cleaning  boots,  waiting  at 
dinner,  running  on  errands,  marking  at  the  bil- 
liard-table, all  apparently  at  one  and  the  same 
moment,  and  appearing  to  possess  the  powers 
of  ubiquity.  But  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  of 
le  C'uatro  Naciones  was  the  amiable  "  \k\- 
the  ama,  or  mistress,  of  the  house. 
Dolores  presided  at  the  bar;  and  the  grace 
witJi  which  she  served  out  her  lemonade  and 
nge-water    made    a    man    drink,    whether 
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'  Doloret,  in  Spaniah,  mcline  stiff i:ring;  but,  like 
ly  other,  equally  extraordinary,  is  very  common  us  a 
Bme  ;  auch  are  Triniilai],  Concepcion,  Incar- 
m — all  having  some  relatioo  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
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thirsty  or  not,  and  fancy  it  sweet,  although  it 
might  be  as  sour  as  verjuice.  Then  her  pretty 
An<lalusia,D  lisp  made  you  understand  Spanish 
in  spite  of  yourself ;  and  if  any  doubt  remained 
as  to  the  meaning,  her  fine  black  eyes  explained 
it  immediately.  Many  Is  the  Spanish  lesson 
I  hare  taken  at  that  said  bar,  and  great  was 
my  progi-ess  ;  but  Dolores  was  a  sad  flirt,  and 
I  dislike  flirts ;  and  her  husband  was  jealous, 
and  I  have  a  great  antipathy  to  jealous  hus- 
bands, particularly  when  they  are  dark,  fero- 
cious-looking fellows,  some  six  feet  high,  and 
cut  up  their  bread  and  cheese  with  huge  clasp 
knives,  as  wils  the  case  with  mine  host  of 
the  Cv^tro  Naciones;  and,  strange  to  say, 
I  had  as  great  an  aversion  to  that  glitteiing' 
cuchiUo  as  good  King  Jamie  ever  had  to  a 
drawn  sword. 

Like  most  Spanii^h  abodes,  a  range  of  build- 
ings surrounded  an  interior  court,  called  the 
patio,  where  is  generally  the  well,  or  fountain; 
and  galleries,  projecting  from  each  story,  look 
into  this  yard.  Such  is  the  general  con- 
struction of  houses  in  this  part  of  Spain ;  and 
as  it  greatly  resembles  the  style  of  the  re- 
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GDces  of  the  rich  Mabomiaedans  in  the  East, 
us  origin  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  the  same 
Saracenic  source.  Our  Jhnda,  from  its  di- 
mensions, and,  in  some  parts,  its  ruined  ap- 
pearance, had  been,  I  should  imagine,  the 
residence  of  an  opulent  and  powerful  hidalgo 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  or  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Philip. 

The  corridors  looking  into  the  "  patio" 
were  broad  and  lofty,  and  afforded  access  to 
hed-rooms  of  the  largest  dimensions,  but  nearly 
denuded  of  furniture;  and  when  a  traveller 
came  to  take  up  his  abode  for  the  night,  a 
truckle  bed  was  brought  in  for  his  accommo- 
dation, and  removed  on  his  departure.  But 
although  the  feather  bed  and  Joar-poster  be 
unknown  in  these  parts,  you  are  generally 
sure  of  clean  linen,  and  are  seldom,  here,  dis- 
turbed by  nocturnal  enemies,  which,  I  confess, 
was  much  more  than  1  had  had  reason  to  ex- 

•  poct.  So  much  for  our  quarters;  and  now 
for  the  commissariat  department,  to  which, 
as  hungry  travellers,  we  looked  forward  with 
no  little  anxiety.  This  was  our  first  real 
Spanish  dinner,  and  we  fully  expected  to  be 
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in  imitation  of  the  others,  we  also  partook,  at 
the  risk  of  an  immediate  surfeit.  There  was, 
however,  one  point  in  which  we  did  not,  though 
at  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  did, — the  wine 
was  capital,  and  we  found  a  pint  not  at  all 
adequate  to  dilute  such  masses  of  solids; 
we  therefore  boldly  called  for  a  couple  of  bot- 
tles more,  and  as  we  drank,  our  English  re- 
serve, by  degrees,  thawed  under  the  influence 
of  the  Malaguayan  vintage. 

There  was  at  a  table  near  us  a  Spanish 
officer  in  uniibrm ;  we  gradually  entered  into 
conversation;  he  spoke  French,  much  to  my 
companion's  satisfaction,  drank  like  an  Eng- 
lishman, blarneyed  like  an  Irishman,  and  in 
five  minutes  after  we  were  seated  at  the  same 
table,  we  were  sworn  friends,  and  found  Doctor 
Pinsiano  (for  such  was  his  name  and  title)  a 
most  agreeable  little  fellow.  He  belonged  to 
the  Queen's  army,  and  was  on  his  way  to  take 
charge  of  the  hospitals  at  Valencia.  But  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  recount  all  his 
j/arns;  suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  our  wine, 
we  proposed  grog^  to  which  he  immediately 
acceded,  and  calling  Pope,  told  him  he  wanted 
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an  Inglez,  (an  Englishman.)  We  could  not 
make  out  what  the  deuce  he  alluded  to,  by  re- 
quiring ft  third,  after  having  been  a  couple  of 
hours  in  company  with  a  brace  of  them.  At 
length,  Pepe  expounded  the  mystery,  by  bring- 
ing in  three  Englishmen — viz.,  three  glasses 
of  hot  and  strong  grog ! 
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of  the  former,  (who  was,  like  Michael  Angelo, 
also  a  sculptor,)  that  he  was  so  devoted  to 
the  fine  arts,  and  possessed  such  an  intui- 
tive taste,  that  even  on  his  death-bed  he  re- 
fused to  kiss  the  crucifix,  because  the  figure 
of  our  Saviour,  which  it  supported,  was  badly 
executed! 

The  streets  of  Malaga  are  narrow,  and  the 
houses  have  all  the  appearance  of  Moorish 
origin;  the  overhanging  balconies,  grated  win- 
dows, and  the  court  yards  surrounded  by  ve- 
randahs, in  the  middle  of  which  is  invariably 
a  fountain,  or  well,  stamping  them  with  that 
character.  The  town,  in  addition  to  many 
Moorish  buildings,  can  likewise  boast  of  some 
Roman  remains,  and  these  arc  both  some- 
times strangely  blended  with  the  gothic  huild- 
ings  of  more  modern  structure,  particularly 
of  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  resided 
much  in  this  part  of  Andalusia. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  with  Pepe 
as  a  guide,  we  visited  the  Campo  Santo, 
appropriated  to  the  burial  of  those  heretical 
English  who  may  come  to  leave  their  bones 
in  tins  far  land.     The  tombs,  few  in  number. 


^%'ere  sorroi 
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were  surrounded  by  flowers,  anil  had  nothing 
particular  to  attract  attention,  except  the  one 
containing  the  remains  of  Mr.  Boyd,  an  Eng- 
lish officer  in  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice, who  was  put  to  death  here  by  the 
^  royalists,  on  the  12th  December,  1831.  As 
event,  at  the  time  it  occurred,  caused 
me  noise  in  England,  I  shall  giye  a  short 
account  of  the  transaction,  as  I  received  it 
from  Mr.  Mark,  the  English  consul,  who, 
from  being  on  tlic  spot,  and  instrumental  in 
recovering  the  body,  is  liiely  to  be  well  ac- 
(jaainted  with  the  subject. 

It   appears,    that  in    1831    Mr.  Boyd  be- 
came acquainted  in  London  with  Torrcjos,  the 
Spanish  general,  who,  envious  of  Mina's  ef- 
forts in  the  north  of  Spain,  was  determined, 
in  emulation  of  him,  to  cause  a  revolution  in 
Andalnsia.      Boyd    entered    warmly    on    the 
fnterprise,  which  he  further  aided  with  con- 
siderable sums  of  money,  to  the  amount,  it 
is  said,  of  7000/.      He    and  Torrejos  came 
_  out  together  to  Gibraltar,  where  they  entered 
^blto  a  negotiation  with  Moreno,  the  governor 
^■if  Malaga — a  man  already  notorious  for  his 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

Population  of  Malaga — Derivation  of  the  name-^Its 
origin — Historical  reminiscences  —  The  Alcobaca 
and  Giberalfaro— Excursion  to  Cartama — Feitik 
plains — Spanish  politeness. 

Malaga,  1838. 

The  reader  may  feel  interested  in  knowing 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  a  town 
which  has  been  mentioned  in  history  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  and  which  at  this 
moment  ranks  amongst  one  of  the  principal 
cities  in  Spain;  for  though  its  extent  be  not 
considerable,  yet  its  population,  situation,  and 
commerce,  entitle  it  to  that  claim.  The  po- 
pulation is  said  to  exceed  80,000  souls;  and 
half  that  number  could  never  be  stowed  in  a 

similar  space,  were  it  not  built  on  the  Moorish 
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principle  of  narrow  stfeets,  and  houses  whose 
stories  are  not  to  be  numbered.  But  though 
the  modern  Malaga  may  boast  of  a  Moorish 
origin,  in  common  with  its  Castle  of  the  Alca- 
laba,  and  Giberalfaro  Fort,  yet,  independently 
of  records,  it  bears  traces  of  much  more  remote 
antiquity.  Its  name  itself  is  said  to  be  either 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  nuitach,  or  melech, 
"  Xa  reign,"  or,  what  is  more  probable,  from 
the  Carthaginian  or  Phoenician  word  vialdch, 
**to  salt,"  as  it  was  the  principal  mart  for 
the  curing  and  exportation  of  tiie  tunny-fish. 
Ai^r  the  second  Punic  war,  it  shared  the  fate 
of  most  of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  in 
Spain,  and  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Ro- 
mans; the  castle  called  the  Alcazaba,  to  this 
day  bears  mementos  of  Roman  power  and 
maguiflcence.  The  southern  entrance  is  a 
Moorish  arch,  supported  by  two  white  marble 
fluted  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  and,  to 
make  the  "  melange"  still  more  strange,  in  a 
small  niche  in  the  gateway  is  tiic  figure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  lighted  tapers  burning  be- 
fore   it.     Mythology,    the  Crescent,  and   the 

^^    Cross  thus  strangely  amalgamated,  afibrd  food 
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for  more  reflections  than  I  have  at  present 
time  to  bestow  on  them. 

Malaga,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  under  Leovi- 
gild,  who  seized  it  in  571,  and  subsequently,  in 
the  eighth  century,  was  one  of  the  first  places 
taken  by  the  Arabs  after  their  landing  in  the 
bay  of  Gibraltar.  It  fell,  with  the  rest  rf 
Andalusia,  into  the  power  of  the  Spaniards, 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but  not  without 
standing  a  long  and  severe  siege. 

Bent  on  exploring,  I  was  up  with  the  sun, 
and  wended  my  way  towards  the  Moorish  castle, 
called  the  Alcazaba,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  and  fort  termed  the  Giberalfaro,  from 
the  Arabic  gebel,  (a  hill,)  and  the  Greek 
pharos^  (a  lighthouse.) 

The  fortifications  of  the  Giberalfaro  are  en- 
tirely Moorish,  and  now  fast  crumbling  into 
ruins.  As  I  had  not  a  licencia  (permit)  from 
the  governor,  I  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
precincts;  but,  from  the  elevation  I  had  at- 
tained, I  got  a  beautiful  view  of  the  town 
and  bay  of  Malaga,  as  they  lay  at  my  feet. 
The  bay  is  rendered  more  secure  by  a  mole, 
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which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
wliich  Ls  terminatfid  by  the  faro,  or  light- 
house. 

The  town  from  the  castle  presents  a  beauti- 
ful appearance,  particulai-ly  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  brilliant  green  of  the  sun-ouiid- 
ing  wheat-fields  and  orange-gardens  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  arid  and  steep  hills  fomiing 
the  background  of  the  picture.  To  the  east- 
ward, ouc  part  of  the  sierra  was  covered  with 
snow,  although,  from  the  heat  here,  it  would 
be  scarcely  thought  possible  to  exist  at  a  dis- 
tauce  of  not  more  than  four  or  five  leagues. 

After  breakfast,  Pepe,  who  has  attached 
himself  to  me  as  my  cicerone,  had  horses 
ready  for  a  visit  to  Cartania.  On  leaving 
the  town,  we  crossed  the  Rio  Medina  at 
the  ford,  and  proceeded  through  not  a  pic- 
turesque, but  one  of  the  richest  countries  I 
ever  beheld,  consisting  of  a  continuation  of 
plains,  extending  from  the  hills  to  the  sea, 
covered  with  flourishing  crops  of  wheat  and 
beans,  and,  when  any  water  presented  itself, 
varied  by  rich  pasture.  Water  is  what  con- 
stitutes the  vahie  of  land  here  as    in  India. 
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For  the  want  of  this,  ground,  which  might 
otherwise  produce  two  or  three  crops  in  the 
year,  remains  idle  from  the  time  of  the  har- 
vest until  the  following  January  or  February, 
when  it  is  tilled  and  sown.  The  road  was  good, 
but  scarcely  any  dwellings  were  to  be  discerned 
for  miles  together.  The  peasants  generally  live 
in  villages,  and  only  visit  their  property  dur- 
ing the  sowing  or  harvest  times.  The  only  sign 
of  habitation  along  the  road  was  an  occasional 
ventorillo,  a  small  hut  covered  with  reeds, 
and  doing  duty  for  an  English  public-house, 
in  which  the  greatest  extent  of  convenience  or 
luxury  to  be  procured  is  a  glass  of  aguar- 
diente, or  sour  wine.  We  crossed  the  beds  of 
several  torrents,  which,  although  now  neariy 
dry,  must,  during  the  rains,  render  this  road 
almost  impassable.  The  largest  stream  we 
traversed  was  near  Cartama;  it  is  called  the 
Rio  Malaga ;  and  this  we  had  to  pass  in  a 
ferry.  The  road  to  Cartama  is  much  fre- 
quented by  peasants  taking  their  oranges  and 
other  fruits  to  Malaga ;  and  here  I  must  re- 
mark on  the  courteous  manners  of  the  lowet 
■girders  of  Spaniards.    The  peasant  never  plj^H 
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I  you  on  the  road  without  the  common  saluta- 
tion of — "  Caballero,  Dios  vaya  con  usted ;" 
which  being  literally  translated,  may  run  as — 
"  Sir  Knight,  may  God  go  with  you !"  Tour 
reply  is,  "  May  you  go  with  God !"  This 
may  mean,  that  you  wish  him  iu  heaven,  (or 
elsewhere,)  as  the  case  may  Le. 
I  As  you  approach  Cartama,  on  crossing  the 

H|JUo  Malaga,  the  road  winds  through  magni- 
^■icent  olive-groves,  on  emerging  from  which, 
"  Ihe  first  thing  that  meets  the  eye  is  a  fine 
marhle  column,  with  a  capital  of  Corinthian 
iffder;  this,  with  sufficiently  bad  taste,  has 
I  been   surmounted   with    a  wooden   cross,    by 
rioine  one  whose  piety  was  stronger  than  his 
LtJassic    reminiscences.      The    remains   of    a 
■  Hoorish  castle  on  the  steep  hills  to  the  left, 
fether   with    a    hermitage    snugly    nestled 
t  olive-trees  on  their  slope,  are  the  most 
u*ked  objects  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
iger  entering  Cartama. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

C4i*taina — Hermitage  of  the  Virgen  de  Remedies— 
Legend  of  the  Christian  Knight — Moorish  Castle 
and  Boman  remains — Ancient  coins — Anasthasins 
Sawa — La  Senora  Melchiora  de  Perez — Shaking 
hands. 

Malaga,  March,  1838. 

On  reaching  Cartama,  we  proceeded  direct 
to  the  "  Senor  Cura,"  or  clergyman  of  the 
place,  whom  Pepe  assured  me  was  the  most 
likely  person  to  be  acquainted  with  whatever 
the  town  held  de  "  curioso ;"  and  I  found  him 
a  very  intelligent  and  obliging  person.  He 
sent  his  nephew  to  accompany  us,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  hermitage  on  the  hill,  and 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  that  of  the  "  Virgen 
de  Remedios.''  This,  like  most  Spanish  cha- 
pels, was,  of  yore,  the  scene  of  some  wonderful 
miracle,  which  gave  rise   to   its  foundation. 
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In  this  instance,  the  following  is  the  story 
related  to  us  by  an  old  lady  who  did  the 
honours  of  the  place : — 

"  In  olden  times,"  many  hundred  years 
mgo,  "about  the  period  of  the  good  Ferdi- 
nand and  pious  Isabella,  a  ferocious  Moor 
held  the  castle  above  us,  and  was  the  terror 
of  all  the  neighbouring  Cliristians.  In  one 
his  forays  he  took  a  Christian  knight 
isoner ;  and,  not  content  with  putting 
him  in  fetters,  he  lodged  him  in  a  large 
deal  box  (winch  is  now  pointed  out  in  the 
chapel),  and  for  still  greater  safety  placed 
himself  on  the  top  of  it,  and  kept  watch  all 
night  with  his  drawn  scimitar.  But  the 
^^freux  and  pieu.r  chevalier  whom  he  fancied 
H|k  hod  thus  snugly  secured,  put  his  faith  in 
*  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  vowed,  in  the  event  of 
being  delivered  from  thraldom,  to  build  her  a 
chapel  on  the  spot.  In  the  morning,  the  Moor, 
impatient  to  have  a  peep  at  his  captive,  gently 
opened  the  lid  of  the  box,  which,  to  his  horror, 
was  empty ;  the  bird  had  flown :  how,  still 
remains  a  mystery,  wliich  the  knight  never 
divulged ;  but  shortly  afterwards  appearing  at 
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the  head  of  a  formidable  force,  stormed  and 
took  the  castle,  put  liis  enemy  to  the  sword, 
and  built  the  Hermitage  on  the  spot  where 
his  miraculous  delivery  took  place." 

Should  any  one  doubt  the  truth  of  thia 
relation,  he  has  only  to  visit  the  chapel,  ■where 
he  will  still  behold  the  manacles  of  the  knight, 
together  with  the  scull-cap  and  broken  pistol 
of  his  swai'thy  antagonist :  we  saw  these  prooft, 
and  were  convinced. 

The  only  remains  of  the  Moorish  castle  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  above  the  Hermitage,  con- 
sist of  a  few  remnants  of  walls,  and  a  cistern, 
which  is  now  almost  filled  with  rubbish. 

Descending  from  the  Hermitage,  we  went 
through  the  town.  The  corner-stones  of  the 
streets  and  doors  are,  in  many  instances,  formed 
of  marble  blocks,  either  the  pedestals  of  statues, 
or  parts  of  the  shafts  of  pillars,  and  evidently 
of  Roman  origin.  Amongst  other  remains  thna 
made  use  of,  I  observed  the  bust  and  part  of 
the  body  of  a  female,  the  drapery  of  which,  by 
its  graceful  folds,  shewed  it  had  been  executed 
by  a  "  cunning  hand." 

In  the  plaza,  or  square,  where  is  the  dii 


a  doorway  is  composed  of  two  marble  pilasters, 
covered  with  inscriptions,  which  I  copied.  We 
next  proceeded  to  the  only  "  hostellerie"  in 
the  place,  a  "venta,"  for  it  could  neither  boast 
of  the  appellation  of  a  fonda,  nor  even  that  of 
a  "  posada,"  and  we  were  here  joined  by  the 
cam,  Don  Francisco  Artacho,  who,  with  the 
greatest  civility,  presented  me  with  thirty-three 
Roman  coins,  which  had  been  found  amongst 
the  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  together 
finished  a  bottle  of  the  wine  of  the  country,  and 
laking  leave  of  the  good  cura,  went  to  make  a 
sketch  of  another  column  which  he  mentioned. 
Whilst  thus  engaged,  a  young  man  of  a  very 
prepossessing  address  came  up,  and,  speaking 
French,  offered  to  give  me  any  information  in 
his  power.  He  stated  himself  to  be  by  birth  a 
Greek,  from  Chios,  and  called  Anasthasius 
After  travelling  a  great  deal  he  had 
le  to  Cartama,  in  order  to  attend  on  his 
father,  who  had  here  a  small  property,  and 
who  was  on  his  last  legs.  He  complained 
much  of  the  "tristesse"  of  Cartama,  after  the 
gayer  scenes  of  London  and  Paris,  but  gave  me 
to  understand  that  the  fair  Cartaminians  were 
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kind,  and  did  their  best  to  console  him  in  his 
exile. 

Anasthasius,  as  a  proof  of  his  influence 
with  the  latlies,  ofiered  to  do  his  best  with  a 
fair  friend  to  obtain  for  me  a  small  statue 
which  she  had  in  her  possession.  We  accord- 
ingly accompanied  Mm  to  her  house,  and  were 
in  form  introduced  to  a  charming  brunette,  of 
the  name  of  the  Senora  Melchiora  de  Perez.  She 
was  engaged  with  a  companion,  embroidering 
on  a  loom,  and  on  my  being  presented  as  an 
English  officer,  she,  with  the  usual  affability  of 
a  Spaniard,  said, — "  Esta  casa  es  de  usted;" 
this  house  is  yours,  and  the  statue  perfectly 
at  your  disposal.  My  Spanish  foimd  no  terms 
to  express  my  gratitude ;  but  it  is  astonishing 
Iiow  a  man  can  make  himself  understood  in  a 
strange  tongue,  when  conversing  with  a  pretty 
woman — for  such  was  the  Seiiora  Melchiora; 
and  it  was  not  till  warned  by  Pepe  that  the 
sun  was  setting,  and  the  roads  none  of  the 
safest  by  night,  that  I  took  my  leave,  and  in 
doing  so  met  with  a  rebuff*,  which,  owing  to  my 
ignorance  of  Spanish  customs,  I  little  expected. 

In  the  height  of  my  gratitude,  on  taking  my 
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leparture,  I  offered  to  shake  hands,  on  which 
the  Senora  drew  up  with  an  air  of  offended 
lity,    which    certainly    took    me    rather 
1  immediately  saw  that  something 
mg,  which  Anasthasius  explained  by 
f  that  it  was  not  etiquette  in  Spain  to 
shake  hands  with  a  lady  ;  the  Spanish  notions 
of  propriety  being  such  as  even  to  Ibrliid  the 
■jnressure  of  the  female  hand!     Strange  ideas 
^■fou  have  of  decorum  in  other  respects !  thinks 
■'■I  to  myself;  but  I  only  thought;  for,  apolo- 
gizing immediately  to  the  Senora,  I  expressed 
B  hope  that  she  would   not  be  offended   at 
^b^t  arose  entirely  from  my  ignorance,  as  a 
Hfeanger  to  Spanish   mamiers.     She  replied, 
witii    her  prettiest  smile,  that    her   greatest 
regret  at  that  moment  was,  its  not  being  a 
Spanish  custom.     I  had  half  a  mind  to  inquire 
whether  there  would  be  any  harm  in  a  chaste 
salute?  but  as  she  might  then  have  accused 
uic  of  being  positively  rude,  I  forbore,  and 
mounting  our  horses,  laden  with  old  fragments 
and  brass  coins,  we  were  soon  out  of  sight  of 
Cartania,  my  trip  to  which  I  shall  ever  re- 
member with  pleasure. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Womankind  in  general,  and  Dolores  in  particular— 
Carlist  spies — ^Lance  the  Arriero^— His  appearaned 
— Departure  of  the  Arriereria — Don  Quixote  and 
Sancho  Panza — Jos^  Lance — ^Road  along  the  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean — The  Cueva  del  Romano- 
Snowy  Mountains — Velez — Fertility  of  the  sur* 
rounding  country — Variety  of  productions — The 
Castle  at  Velez — The  Posada. 

Grenada,  March,  1838. 

One  morning  I  started  off  early  and  (as  usual) 
alone,  to  reconnoitre  an  iron-foundry  near 
Malaga,  worked  by  Englishmen,  (those  Vulcans 
of  modem  times,)  and  although  the  details  in 
my  journal  occupy  two  or  three  pages,  I 
shall  omit  them,  and  return  to  breakfast  aft 
the  Fonda  with  my  brother  oflScer  and  the 
little  Spanish  doctor  Pinsiano.  Now  the 
little  doctor  was,  like  myself,  rather  smitten 
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with  our  fair  hostess,  the  Seiiora  Dolores,  who 
played  the  coquette  with  us  both,  as  well  as  if 
she  had  been  brought  up  in  Paris  or  London. 
But  I  have  everywhere  observed  that  woman 
is  the  same  over  the  whole  worM ;  the  same 
love  of  admiration  exists  as  much  in  the  beau- 
tiful Hindoo  girl,  gracefully  leaning  over  her 
pitcher  at  the  well,  or  the  hideous  Hottentot 
Venus  treading  out  grapes  at  Constantia,  as  in 
the  artificial  though  lovely  flowers  of  the  saloons 
of  London  and  Paris,  or  in  the  dark-eyed,  half 
Andalusian  half  Moorish  beauty  superintend- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  Cuatro  Naciones  at  Malaga. 
It  may  be  thought  that  this  tirade  against 
vomankind  originated  in  the  little  flirt  bestow- 
l  ing  more  of  her  smiles  on  the  doctor  than  on 
I  ^myself ;  she  was,  on  the  contrary,  this  morning, 
t  all  condescension,  and  on  my  taking  up,  after 
breakfast,  my  usual  station  at  the  foot  of  her 
throne,  and  ascertaining  that  her  tierce  look- 

»ing  hnsband  was  not  near  with  his  long  clasp 
knife,  I  put  a  rose-bud  in  her  hair,  corapli- 
mented  her  on  her  looks,  and  asked  her 
what  was  the  matter;  for  she  appeared  un- 
nonly  mysterious. 
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"  Ah !  Amingo,''  said  she,  "  I  fear  you 
have  got  yourself  into  a  sad  scrape ;  but,  thank 
God,  the  times  of  the  Inquisition  are  over." 
I  did  not  half  like  this  prelude,  and  after 
pressing  her  a  good  deal  to  say  what  was 
the  matter,  she,  under  promise  of  the  greatest 
secrecy,  related  to  me  that  my  friend  and 
myself  had  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  police; 
that  the  questions  I  was  always  asking,  my 
sketching,  etc.,  had  marked  us  for  Carlist 
spies ;  and  she  concluded  by  recommending  us 
to  make  our  exit  as  soon  as  possible. 

However,  as  a  retreat  of  this  kind  did  not 
exactly  suit  us,  I  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  the  British  consul ;  who  relieved  our  appre- 
hensions of  being  put  in  durance  vile  as  spies, 
as  he  said  he  was  satisfied  of  our  identity  as 
British  officers,  but  he  recommended  me  not 
in  future  to  attract  more  notice  than  I  could 
help,  by  sketching,  as,  particularly  up  the 
country,  the  people  have  a  great  aversion  to 
this  species  of  amusement,  imagining  that  it 
can  be  for  no  other  than  a  sinister  purpose.* 

*  In  the  dislike  to  see  strangers  "  mapear,"  as  the 
lower  orders  call  sketching,  may  be  traced  the  remains  of 
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As  time  was  slipping  fast  over  our  heads,  in 

Ktiie  course  of  this  day  we  engaged  ovrselves 

|irith  an  arrtero,  or  miUeteer,  to  give  xis  con- 

Lveyance  and  escort  to  Granda  for  the  reason- 

l»ble  sum  of  four  dollars  each,  the  distance 

\  being  nearly  eighty  miles.  Lnnce,  the  arriero 

lin  (juestion,  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the  fine 

rdass  of  men  to  which  he  belongs,  and  which 

has  so  often  l>een  celebrated  both  in  prose  and 

verse;  indeed,  the  Spanish  muleteer  is  a  cha- 

■  meter  in  himself,  peculiar  in  his  dress,  cns- 

rtoms,  and  bearing.     Lance  was  the  lirst  I  had 

"  seen,  and  I  was  much  struck  with  his  manners 

and  appearance;  tie  former  were  frank  and 

ioldier-like  (if  I  may  so  express  myself),  the 

latter  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  you  can 

imagine ;  his  broad  sombrero  overshadowed  a 

;  of  handsome,  manly  features,  browned  by 

Sie  suns  of  some    forty  summers;  his  neck, 

f  the  same  colour  as  his  face,  was  bare,  a 

;bt  8ilk  neckcloth  loosely  fastened  round  it, 


Honri^  anper^tiou.     To  tliis  daj  there  is  nolhing  a 

r  i]Ulike«  so  mudi  as  baving  his  porlrait  tafeen;  he 

msitlers  that  the  "  evil  eye"  is  thereby  inevitably  set 
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and  hid  under  a  handsomely-worked  waist- 
coat, over  which  was  a  well-made  jacket  of 
brown  cloth,  loaded  with  embroidery  and  sil- 
ver buttons,  whilst  a  pair  of  blue  velvet  in- 
expressibles, buttoning  down  to  the  knee  with 
silver  studs,  and  kept  up  with  the  broad  red 
Jaja.,  or  sash,  were  terminated  by  a  pair  of  well- 
made  bottinaSf  or  high  gaiters,  of  untanned 
leather.  When  I  add  that  he  was  upwardti 
of  six  feet  high,  and  well-proportioned,  he  may 
easily  be  pictured,  resting  on  his  long  carbine, 
as  being  what  was  formerly  quaintly  called  a 
pretty  followy  a  good  man  and  strong.  I 
mentioned  the  bottinas,  and  cannot  pass  by 
the  subject  without  remarking  that  these  are 
the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  dandyism  amongst 
the  lower  orders  in  Andalusia.  They  are  manu- 
factured of  brown  leather,  often  very  highly 
and  expensively  worked  and  flowered,  and  are 
made  to  fit  tight  at  the  ankle  and  knee,  whilst 
the  part  opposite  the  calf  being  left  unbuttoned 
and  swelling  out,  gives  the  idea  of  a  tremen- 
dously muscular  leg,  and  has  certainly  a 
graceful  and  "  negligee"  appearance. 

We  were  engaged  all  the  morning  of  l 
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7th  in  milking  preparations  for  our  march, 

•hich  was  to  commence  at  eleven,  at  which  hour 

repaired  to  the  Posada  de  Velez,    Lance's 

!ad  quarters :  here  a  scene  of  confusion  pre- 

ited  itself,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 

iribe.     The   whole    yard   was    filled  with 

liers,  bales,  donkeys,   mnles,  and  horses, 

le  already  laden,  and  others  in  the  act  of 

ajnidst  the  most  discordant  sounds  of 

Bcreeching,  and  braying ;  and  as  soon 

Xiance  had  packed  a  batch  of  mules    or 

donkeys,  he  packed  them  off,  and  they  appeared 

perfectly  aware  of  their  destination.     Getting 

rather  tired  of  cooling  our  heels  looking  at  all 

this  ceremony,  Zuhlcke  and  myself  asked  the 

lander-in-chief  for  our  cavalry,  on  which 

brought  from  their  stalls  two  of  the  most 

Wry  looking  nags  I  ever  beheld, — that  of  my 

friend  was    a   piebald,  shewing    an   immense 

de^l  of  bone  ;  mine  had,  I  supj)ose,  been  bom 

block,  but  had  become  of  a  dingy  brown.  When 

we  were  moimted  on  these  gallant  chargers,  we 

certainly  looked  somewhat  like  what  our  brother 

officers    dubbed    us    at   starting, — viz.,    Don 

(JuLxot«  and  Sancho,  in  search  of  adventures. 
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I,  as  representing  the  former,  had  on  a  regi- 
mental blue  frock  coat,  with  cloth  trousers, 
strapped  to  the  hip  with  black  leather,  a  brace 
of  pistols  at  my  girdle,  and  a  brass  scabbard 
hanging  by  my  side ;  to  complete  this  equip- 
ment, I  was  mounted  on  an  enormous  pad, 
my  feet  resting  in  flat  iron  Moorish  stimipSi 
and  a  couple  of  ropes  in  my  sinister  fist,  where- 
with to  guide  my  proud  charger. 

Sancho  presented  a  no  less  respectable  ap- 
pearance, but  rather  more  conspicuous,  being 
half  military  and  half  civil,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  piebald  horse.  He  on  that  march  rejoiced 
in  a  quaker  hat,  neither  black  nor  white,  but 
about  the  colour  of  his  own  face,  a  mouldy 
shooting-jacket,  covered  with  oil  stains,  out 
of  the  pockets  of  which  might  be  seen  pro- 
truding the  muzzles  of  a  couple  of  pistols ;  a 
rusty  steel  scabbard  was  dangling  by  his  side, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  a  pair  of  tartan 
pantaloons,  at  the  extremity  of  the  starboard 
leg  of  which  might  be  seen  something  that, 
in  its  day,  had  been  a  steel  spur,  but  which  of 
late  had  evidently  been  rusticating. 

Such  was  our  outward  man,  as  we  bravely 
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trotted  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Malaga, 

to  tlie  wonder  of  admiring  thousands,  whom 

wc  soon  left  behind,  as  we  emerged  from  the 

and  slowly  proceeded  eastward  on  the 

,d  to  Velez-Malaga,  our  fir8t  halting-place. 

we  progressed,  we  gi-adually  overtook,  or  fell 

with,  different  meml>ers  of  our  arriereria,  or 

Caravan,  for  it  fairly  deserves  that  appellation. 

Donkeys  laden  with  grain,  or  salt  fish ;  mules 

with  rice;    two  or  three  travellers  like  our- 

on  Sony   horses;    two   or  three  old 

(alas!  no   young   ones)   on   donkeys 

witli   liigh-backetl   saddles,   and   propped  ap 

with  pillows ;  and  a  variety  of  other  stragglers ; 

were  at  last  brought  to  a  nucleus  under  Jose,  a 

le  youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  the  son  and 

imptive  heir  of  Commandant  ia wee.    On 

my  inquiring  when  we  might  sec  the  rest  of 

the  party,  he  very  quietly  replied,  as  he  was 

comfortably  seated  on  a  bale  of  goods  carried 

8  strong  mule, — "  Vendran,  vendi-an,  poco 

poco."     "  They  will  be  here  by  degrees." 

The  caravan  of  donkeys,  mules,  horses,  salt 

old  women,  and  travellers, — the  whole,_ 


nil 
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quadrupeds  and  bipeds,  amounting  probably 
to  150,  and  under  the  generalship  of  our 
chief,  Lance  J — slowly  wound  its  way  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  after  leaving  be- 
hind the  populous  and  busy  city  of  Malaga. 
The  scene  we  passed  through  during  the 
first  stages  of  our  journey  had  not  a  very 
inviting  appearance,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  looked  as  beautiful 
as  ever,  the  dark  blue  water  reflecting  an  un- 
clouded sky,  the  distant  African  hills  faintly 
seen  with  their  snowy  tops  in  the  far  horizon, 
whilst  ever  and  anon  a  graceful  Latine  vessel 
would  skim  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
water,  like  the  lotus  bird  o'er  the  smoothness 
of  an  Indian  lake. 

I  said  the  scene  in  general  was  not  in- 
viting, but  the  fact  is,  we  were  at  rather 
too  early  a  season  of  the  year  for  it  to  be  so, 
as  the  bare  and  conical  hills  were  not  yet  con- 
cealed by  the  vines,  whose  foliage  had  scarcely 
made  its  appearance,  but  the  branches  of 
which  bear  the  vintages  that  Malaga  is  so 
famed  for  throughout  the  world.   It  is  remark- 
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able,  that  the  more  scanty  the  soil  the  richer 
is  the  grape  it  produces ;  but  the  hil|$  are  so 
very  steep,  and  the  winter  rains  often  so 
Tiolcut,  that  at  intervals  walls  are  erected 
along  the  declivities,  to  prevent  the  earth 
firam  being  wholly  washed  into  the  sea. 

The  distance  to  Velez  is  about  eighteen 
miles,  after  getting  over  eight  or  nine  of 
which,  the  country  assumed  quite  a  different 
character,  the  hills  insensibly  receded,  leaving 
corn  and  barley  fields  between  their 
and  the  sea-shore,  whilst  the  enclosures 

aloes  and  prickly-pear,  the  sugar-cane,  and 
the  date-tree,  brought  forcibly  to  mind  our 
vicinity  to  the  African  shore. 

We  thus,  for  many  miles,  skirted  along  the 
Mediterranean,  crossing  the  beds  of  numerous 
niountiun  torrents,  and  leaving  behind  the  many 
watch-towers  on  this  coast,  which  strongly 
led  the  Martello  ones  on  the  English 
In  this    neighbourhood    is   said    to 

IB,  whose  trade  extended  at  one  time 

every  part  of  the  then  known  world,  are 

have  been  the  founders  of  several  lowns  on  the 

of  Spain,  amongst  which  that  of  Malaga 
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be  a  cavern,  among  the  cliffs  overhanging  the 
sea,  called  La  Cueva  del  Romano^  ivom 
the  circumstance  of  Crassus  having  found  re- 
fuge there  for  the  space  of  eight  months, 
during  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  I  shall 
not  trouble  mvself  or  the  reader  with  all 
the   stories   related  on  the  subject,  most  of 

WU.S  the  most  (*oiisi)icuous.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first 
fixed  on  by  tliis  enterprising  people  as  a  depot  for  their 
tunny  fishery,  the  ])roduee  of  which  was  here  salted 
and  prepared  for  exportation;  liencc  some  derive  the 
name  of  the  town  of  Muhi«ra,  from  the  word  **Malach,** 
which  in  their  language  signifi(>d  to  salt. 

Others  again  trace  its  origin  from  the  Spanish 
"  malii  muger,"  from  the  circumstance  of  tlie  daughter 
of  Count  Julian — wlio  certainly  was  a  "  mala  muger," 
or  bad  woman,  to  Spain — having,  after  the  entrance 
of  the  Moors,  (of  which  she  was  the  unhappy  cause,) 
pn:»cipitated  herself  from  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
Alcazuba. 

The  word  "  muger"  (woman)  being  translated  into 
tlie  Arabic  ciibu,  forms  tlie  com|)Ound  of  Mulacaba, 
hence  Malaga  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  far-fetched,  and 
extremely  supposititious.     May  it  not  liave  rather  had 

some  reference  to  the  Arabic  word  CJJLo  (malik,)  *'lord, 

or  possessor;"  by  some  old  writers  it  is  called  "villa 
viciosa."  Malaga  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors  ;  amongst  others  by  Scylax,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Ilystaspes,  500  years  B.C.,  and  who 
calls  it  the  "  emiwrium."  Pliny  likewise  makes 
honourable  mention  of  it  as  one  of  the  *'  Confederates" 
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'am  too  wonderful  to  be  true,  but  shall  only- 
lay,  that  I  found  from  Lance  very  little  en- 
irageinent  to  my  inquiries,  lie  probably  know- 
froni  experience,   that  an  Englishman's 
him  might  cause  a  delay  of  some  two  or 
three  hours  to  the  whole  caravan.    It  is,  indeed, 
It  slow  mode  of  travelling,  and  unless  for  the 

of  Rome.  In  1(&7,  when  a  census  was  taken,  Malnga 
MDUined  5769  houses  and  49,000  iohabtlants,  which, 
cinn  that  period,  have  always  been  on  the  increase- 
Amongst  iU  public  buildings  it  reckons  a  cathedrul,  six 
poristi  churches,  and  twelve  chapels,  all  the  convents 
and  monasteries  having  been  of  late  abolishwi. 

Il  wtie  formerij  famous  for  its  flax,  and  the  breeding 
f  silk-worms;  but  these  liave  made  way  I'or  the  in- 
i  cultivation  of  the  grape,  which  ia  of  two  sorts, 
"seen,"  or  dry,  and  the   "dulee,"  or  sweet;   but 

e  former  is  generally  considered  much  superior  to  the 

It  is  a  remarkable  fai^t,  that  the  plant  producing  the 
PP^ro  Ximenee"  wine,  which  is  made  here,  was  ori- 
illy  from  Germany,  it  having  been  brought,  about 
)  years  back,  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  by  one 
I,  the  son  of  Himon  :  hence  its  appellation. 
r  The  barren  and  stony  hills  near  this  place — whose 
Q  is  BO  scanty,  that,  to  prevent  it  &om  being  entirely 
Mhcd  iulo  the  sea,  has  rendered,  the  construction  of 
&ceil  parterres  along  its  steep  faces  necessary — is 
e  spot  from  whence  auch  enormous  vintages  arise,  and 
the  arid  sonrce  from  Whence  flow  such  quantities  of 
the  stiinulatiag  juice  over  every  port  of  the  globe. 
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novelty  of  the  thing,  would  be  tedious ;  but 
I  found  much  amusement  in  entering  into 
conversation,  sometimes  with  one,  sometimes 
with  another,  of  my  fellow  travellers,  and  I 
derived  much  pleasure  from  their  various  re- 
marks and  information,  whilst  my  attempts 
at  "  Castillano"  in  all  probability  amply  repaid 
them  in  point  of  entertainment,  though  the 
Spaniard  is  too  polite  ever  to  laugh  at  the 
mistakes  of  a  stranger.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  always  found  the  greatest  readiness  on 
their  pjirt  to  assist  and  instruct,  when,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  many  of  my  countrymen  would 
only  have  turned  into  ridicule  the  blunders 
a  foreigner  must  necessarily  make  at  first. 
Time  thus  passed  quickly,  in  spite  of  pack- 
saddles  and  wretched  horses,  until  we  struck 
up  the  country,  and  turning  to  our  left,  after 
crossing  a  broad  river,  called  Rio  de  Malaga, 
came  in  sight  of  the  snowy  mountains ;  their 
very  appearance  seemed  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  the  climate,  which  wajs,  however, 
perhaps  more  justly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
country  through  which  we  now  passed  being 
more  plentifully  supplied  with  water.     The 
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tad  winding  through  plantations  of  ulives 
and  sugar-canes  occasionally  presented  the 
most  picturesque  points  of  iiew,  the  hack- 
ground  being  still  the  snow-capped  mountains 
I  have  already  mentioned.  At  last,  about  four 
o'clock,  we  reached  Velez,  and  leaving  our 
jaded  hacks  at  the  Posada  Nueva,  together 
with  directions  for  a  good  dinner,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  castle,  wliich  commands 
the  town,  and  which,  like  all  citadels  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  is  of  Moorish  origin ;  it 
presenteil,  however,  nothing  remarkable,  ex- 
cept a  most  beautiful  view  from  its  battle- 
ments of  the  vegn,  or  valley  of  Velez,  and  of 
the  river,  which  winds  through  and  fertilizes 
it  to  such  an  extent,  that  with  little  culture 
the  productions  of  most  climates  grow  here 
in  perfection;  the  cotton,  sugar-cane,  olive, 
and  vine,  thrive  equally  well,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  would  every  other  plant,  of  both  a 
tropical  and  temperate  climate. 

We  returned  to  the  Posada  very  tired  an<l 
verr  hungry,  and,  after  diluting  abundance 
of  garlic    and  oil  with   execrable  wine,   and 
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keeping  the  whole  down  with  a  stiff  glass 
of  hot  rum-and-water,  we  threw  ourselves  on 
our  lowly  pallets,  and  soon  made  the  17th  of 
March  to  be  amongst  the  things  that  have 
been. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIl. 


«»re  Velez— Enter  the  Sierra— Village  of  ViiuiellB— 
lAlrores — Levy  of  black  mail — Apathy  of  the 
Sfiaiiiah  government — ApiJearance  of  the  airiereiiB 

— La;^  I'ncrlas  Averrarios — TLe  Sierra  Nevada — 

H  Gi-oninK  —  March.  1«38. 

The  whole  convoy  got  under  weigh  early  iii 
tlie  morning,  and,  after  a  hasty  breakfast  ul' 
sunie  very  good  strong  chocolate  and  eggs  fiied 
in  oiU  (by  the  bye,  rather  rancid,)  we  mounted 
our  chargers,  slipped  into  the  stream  of  the 
Arriereria,  and  wended  our  way  through  the 
plain  bordering  the  Velez  river,  which  for  ji 
few  miles  is  broad  and  richly  cultivated,  till. 
after  passing  a  sugar  mill,  about  three  miles 

ttown,  it  gniduallv  assumes  the  ap- 
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]>canincc  of  a  mountain  torrent ;  the  hills  dofle 
oil  it,  and  it  at  last  dashes  and  foams  OYer 
a  rocky  bed  between  high  precipices,  along  one 
of  which  the  road  winds  occasionally  in  fearful 
proximity  to  its  overhanging  ledge.  The  plains 
are  now  left  behind,  and  a  fine  mountain 
scenery  presents  itself:  the  hills,  at  first  co- 
vered with  vines  and  fig-trees,  gradually  assume 
a  more  stern  and  barren  appearance,  the  ruins 
of  some  old  Moorish  castle  alone  shewing  the 
signs  of  former  habitation. 

The  pretty  village  of  La  Vinuellaj  itself 
embosomed  in  olive  and  lemon  groves,  is  the 
last   boundary   of  the  cultivated   mountain. 
After  leaving  it,  you  enter  a  region  apparently 
marked  by  the  hand  of  famine  and  desolation. 
On  traversing  the  above  village,  we  were  not 
a   little   surprised   at   some  very  suspicious- 
looking  characters,  who  were  seated  before  the 
steps  of  a  ventorillo^  being  pointed  out  to  us  as 
some  of  the  professed  ladrones  (robbers)  who 
infest  this  part  of  the  country,  and  whose  pre- 
sence renders  the  escort  of  Mr.  Lance  so  ne- 
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*  wssarj-  to  travellers;  in  fact,  such  is  the 
shameful  apathy  of  the  Spanish  government, 
tiat  about  a  dozen  of  these  ruffians  are  allowed 
and  known  to  live  peaceably  in  the  town  of 
Velez,  and  become  the  terror  of  the  wholf 
country,  without  any  stvps  beiug  taken  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  evil. 

These  gentry,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
^Tellers,  rise  betimes  in  the  morning,  taktr  up 
f  poeition  in  the  hills,  and  with  haU'-a- 
;  guns  stuck  over  a  rock  or  old  wsill, 
nqoest  the  overburthened  traveller  to  lightt^ii 
himself  of  his  load,  with  which  they  return  to 
their  homes.  With  them  our  friend  the  mule- 
teer enters  into  a  regular  convention :  he  pays 
them  so  much  to  allow  all  his  travellers  to  puss 
onmolested,  and  thereby  obliges  the  latter  to 
pot  themselves  under  his  protection  for  a  con- 
sideration, or  run  the  risk  of  losing  all  their 
property.  Lance  mentioned  this  arrangement 
without  the  least  disguise  ;  but  I  was  not  aide 
to  learn  if  the  ladroucs  in  their  turn  gave  any- 
thuig  to  the  authorities  to  iillow  them  to  con- 
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tinue  their  txade;  but  I  think  this  is  yery 
probable. 

A  train  of  Hottentot  waggons  at  the  CapCi 
camp-followers  .on  a  march  in  India,  a  cafila  of 
camds  in  the  plains  of  Barbary,  are,  each  and 
every  one,  picturesque  objects ;  but  they  all  givt 
way  to  that  most  picturesque  of  all  scenes,  an 
arriereria,  composed  as  ours  was,  winding  up 
the  steep  and  rocky  goat-path  leading  to  the 
summit  of  a  barren  sierra.  As  the  track  in 
devious  zigzags,  like  a  vessel  tacking  against 
the  wind,  gradually  gains  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  either  quite  rocky  and  barren,  or  partially 
clothed  with  the  palmitto,  it  discloses  the 
whol§  caravan  in  every  different  point  of  view^ 

From  Velez  we  continued  for  four  leagues, 
almost  continually  ascending,  till  we  reached 
the  pass  called  Las  Puertas  Averrarias^  or 
summit  of  the  range  of  hills  separating  the  sea 
coast  from  the  plain  of  Grenada.  From  this 
point  we  Had  the  first  peep  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  all  its  grandeur.  Although  many 
of  the  hills  we  left  on  our  right  in  winding 
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''(Jirough  the    sierras  were    at   their  summits 
stili  covered  with  snow,  they  presented  a  very 
different  ap|>earance  from  the  giant  mountains 
before  us,  whose  tops  are  everlastingly 
rthed  in    this  hoary  costume.     From  Ims 
lertas  Averrnrias  we  commenced  our  de- 
mt  through  one  of  the  most  barren  countries 
I  ever  witnessed ;  with  not  a  tree,  nor  slinib. 
nor  &Dy  living  animal,  except  a  few  lizaitis,  to 
enliven  the  sc«ne.     The  barren  rocks,  barely 
rjivered  with  a  few  scanty  and  dwarfish  plants, 
msde  jou  fancy  yourself  amidst  the  mountains 
of  Iceland,  or  some  other  inhospitable  region. 
^^Qie  only  sign  of  civilization  ^vas    an    ocea- 
^Honal  cross  on  a  heap  of  stones,  the  memorial 
^■vsome  murder  committed  on  the  road. 
^B    As  we  approached  Alhainu,  the  appearance 
Br  the  country  gradually  changed  ;  a  little  cul- 
tivation of  wheat  began  to  make  its  apjiear- 
ance ;  the  soil  l)ecame  of  a  clayey  nature ;  the 
hills  were  rounded,  but  frequently  divided  by 
yawning  ravines  and  clefts,  the  effects  of  the 
IDuntain  torrents  dnrin«  the  winter  months. 
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About  [four,  we  entered  the  city  of  Alhama, 
built  on  the  solid  rock,  and  overhanging  the  tor- 
rent which,  through  stupendous  precipices,  runs 
past  the  town,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Tajo.  The  old  Moorish  tower,  which  in 
days  of  yore  arrested  for  some  time  the  con* 
quering  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  pre- 
sents now  only  a  heap  of  rubbish,  over- 
looking the  Alameida,  across  which  runs  a  fine 
aqueduct.  The  church  is  the  only  publie 
building  worthy  of  notice;  the  houses  bear 
evident  marks  of  their  Moorish  origin,  and, 
together  with  the  narrow  streets,  of  which  the 
solid  rock  forms  the  pavement,  present  a  sin- 
gular appearance. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

t)epaTtitre  from  AJhnma  —  Uoori^h  Baths  —  Hot 
Springs — Their  efficacy  in  Rheumatic  eomplainta 
— The  tutelar  Deity  of  the  place — My  companion 
grows  impatient, 

Monday,  —  March,  1S3S. 
On  making  my  usual  inquiries  as  to  what 
Uierewas  "de  curioso'  to  be  seen  at  Alliaiua,* 
I  ferreted  out  of  mine  hostess  that  there  were 


•  The  virtnea  of  the  warm  badis  of  Alhama  were 
knowti  of  old,  the  town  itself  having  derivett  its  uppf^I- 
httioD  from  th«!  Arabic  word  "  Ilanian,"  signifying  a 
bath,  £1  Qaman,  corrupted  in  time  into  "  M  Humn." 

The  old  Spanish  ballad  uf  the  "  Romance  muy 
ioloroso  del  sitio  y  tonia  de  Alliamn,"  together  with 
the  spirited  translation  of  it  by  Byron,  may  be  seen  in 
the  worLi  of  thai  author. 

II  3 
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some  ancient  Moresco  baths  a  short  distance 
off,  still  frequented  on  account  of  their  mineral 
virtues.     As  everything  in  this  part  of  the 
country  having  the  least  claim  to  antiquity 
is  put  down  to  the  account  of  "  Los  Moros," 
I  suspected  the  said  baths  might  be  Roman 
remains,   and   therefore,   in   spite  of  all  my 
fellow  traveller's  objections,  I  was  determined 
to  visit  them  at  whatever  inconvenience.     I 
knew  that  in  Lance  I  should  encounter,  like- 
wise, a  powerful  enemy,  and  therefore  I  ingra- 
tiated myself  with  Jose,  his  son  and  heir,  a 
fine,  strapping  young  fellow,  six  feet  high,  and 
quite   a  chip  of   the  old  block.     Jose  was 
watering  his  mules  at  a  stone  trough  in  the 
yard  of  the  posada,  when  I  accosted  him  with, 
'*Well,  Jose,  'amigo   como  va  usted?      Do 
you  feel  tired  after  this  long  day's  march  ?** 

*'  Gracios  a  Dios,  que  no,"  replied  he.  "  I 
have  been  this  road  often  enough  not  to  be 
tired." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  know  the  road  right 
well ;  by  the  bye,  Jose,  did  you  ever  hear  of 
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wine  old  Moorish  baths,  somewhere  in  this 
neighbourhood?" 

"  Si,  Seiior,  for  I  was  cured  by  them  in 
a  week,  of  a  bad  rbeumatisin  I  got  by  being 
in  the  snow  among  these  hills." 

This,  of  course,  increased  my  desire  to  see 
these  wonderfdl  springs ;  and  the  douCreur  of 
>  dollar  so  completely  engaged  Jose  in  my 
interest,  that  it  was  agreed  we  should,  next 
day,  give  the  rest  of  the  party  the  slip,  and 
proceed  to  our  destination,  which  was  not  above 
half  a  mile  out  of  the  road. 

The  following  morning,  at  Jose's  sugges- 
tion, we  delayed  breakfast  until  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  departed ;  and  although  1 
would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  ray 
friend's  company,  as  I  well  knew  he  would  be 
in  the  fidgets  about  "  ladrones"  during  the 
whole  time,  he,  with  the  perverseness  ind- 
dent  to  human  nature,  determined  to  share 
the  adventure  with  us.  We  accordingly 
mounted  our  nags ;  and  after  many  a  zig  zag 
Hdown  roads  scooped  from  tlie  solid  rock,  got 
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clear  of  that  extraordinary  looking  old  plaoe, 
Alhama,  and  emerged  into  a  no  less  extraor- 
dinary looking  country,  composed  of  huge 
rounded  hills,  broken  occasionally  by  ravines 
of  great  depth,  the  whole  perfectly  bare,  with 
the  exception  of  a  thin  and  backward  crop  of 
wheat,  with  which  scanty  garment  our  poor 
old  mother  earth  looked  uncommonly  cold  and 
uncomfortable.  Cold  she  well  might  look,  for 
I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  until  the  last 
fortnight  the  whole  country  had  for  many 
weeks  been  covered  with  snow.  Nature  seemed 
here  born  a  giant,  and  still  continuing  in 
its  childhood  and  nakedness.  But  with  all 
this  unpromising  appearance,  it  is  said  that 
these  desolate  looking  fields  produce  the  most 
abundant  crops,  and  the  numerous  circular 
paved  spaces  in  many  of  them  bore  witness  to 
the  same.  This  is  the  remains  of  Moorish 
customs  still  retained  in  Andalusia,  when  the 
com  at  harvest  time  is  placed  on  these  paved 
spaces,  and  trodden  out  by  mares  or  oxen — 
rather  primitive  threshing  machines !  but  still 
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ifenerable  for  their  antiquity.     This  plan  of 

gathering  in   the    harvest  is  mentioned  in 

Scripture,   and  its  Oriental  origin  is  easily 

accounted  for.     The  climate  here  is  said  to 

undergo  the  greatest  changes  from   heat  to 

cold,  the  winter,  from  its  proximity   to  the 

_  sierras,  being  rigorous  in  the  extreme,  and  the 

Hbnmniers  proportionably  hot. 

H     ^Vfter  travelling  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half 

Hftrough  scenery  such  as  I  have  attempted  to 

FSescribe,  we  descended  a  steep  rounded  hill, 

which  soon  brought  us  to  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 

the  same  which  washes  the  walls,  or  rather  the 

cliffs,  of  Alhama.    A  short  distance  from  this, 

and  having  its  source  amidst  huge  rocks,  are 

ihe  hot  springs  we  were  in  quest  of.     These 

are  covered  in  by  a  building,  whose  Eastern 

shaped  arches  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  origin. 

It  contains  one   large    apartment,  or   rather 

bath,  through  which  the  stream  flows  over  the 

purest    sand,    and   whose   depth    varies  from 

three  to  five  feet;  the  water,  which  is  very 

HjVrenn  at  this  early  hour  of  a  cool  morning, 
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exhaled  vapours,  which  rendered  the  whole 
scene  indistinct,  and  gave  it  such  a  mystical 
appearance,  that  imagination  could  people 
the  space  either  with  bearded  and  turbaned 
Moors,  or  with  the  softer  forms  of  the  Haram, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  spectators.  The 
presiding  deity  of  the  site,  the  fair  Juana, 
was  in  the  meantime  warmly  expatiating  on 
all  the  merits  of  the  place,  the  virtues  of  the 
waters,  and  the  wonderful  cures  they  had  been 
often  known  to  eflTect. 

It  appears  that  during  the  summer  months 
they  are  much  frequented  by  invalids  from 
Madrid,  for  whose  accommodation  there  are 
very  comfortable  lodgings ;  for  the  pious,  a 
small  chapel ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  place  is  a 
little  town  in  itself,  embosomed  in  rocks,  and 
where  I  have  no  doubt  an  invalid  or  an  idler 
might  spend  a  fortnight  very  pleasantly.  I 
was  so  pleased  with  the  whole,  and  particu- 
larly with  my  pretty  cicerone,  that  I  vowed 
I  would  get  a  rheumatic  attack  as  soon  as  the 
bathing  season  commenced,  and  put   myself 
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under  Iier  charge,  when  she  promised  to  take 
ihe  greatest  care  of,  and  do  every  thing  in  her 
^wer  to  cure  me. 
My  friend  was  now  beginning  to  shew  evi- 
Dt  signs  of  impatience  at  this  lengthened 
nversfttiori,  particularly  as  he  did  not  under- 
Jid  a  dozen  words  of  it,  and  was  very  urgent 
)  make  a  start,  as  Jose  said  it  was  high  time 
should  be  off,  if  we  wished  to  overtake  the 
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Departure  from  the  Alhama  baths — Camino  Real— 
Cairns  and  crosses — Young  Jos^,  the  muleteer- 
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Quickness  of  vegetation — The  Abaneco — ^Its  lan- 
guage— Spanish  customs  and  equipages — Their  cri- 
ticism of  English  manners — Fire-boys. 

Monday,  March  19. 

"  Vamos-nos,"  (Let  us  go,)  said  Jose,  as  he 
sprang  Ughtly  on  his  laden  mule  in  the  patio 
of  the  Moorish  baths. 

"  Yes,  *  vamos-nos,' "  grumbled  my  friend, 
laying  hold  of  the  stirrup  of  the  piebald,  "  for 
we  have  lost  a  deal  of  time  here." 
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"  Yes,  '  varaos-nos,' "  said  I,  after  paying  a 
parting  compliment  to  the  pretty  Juana. 

The  unanimous  wish  appearing  to  be  a 
start,  we  left  this  romantic  spot,  after  I  had 
taken  a  couple  of  rough  sketches  of  it;  and 
ascending  a  steep  goat-path,  soon  reached  the 
track  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  Camino 
Real,  (Royal  Road,)  which  led  us  over  hills 
covered  with  diversified  and  aromatic  plants, 
amongst  which  I  noticed  in  plentiful  profusion 
the  rue,  wild  lavender,  and  thyme,  with  many 
others,  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  from  my 
slight  acquaintance  with  botany,  I  was  igno- 
rant of  even  the  names. 

Through  scenery  of  this  description,  only 

^jraried  by  an  occasional  cairn  of  stones,  or  a 

^hde  cross,  the  scene  of  death  or  murder,  we 

^■Fended  our  way ;  my  friend's  wish  to  join  the 

cararan,  and  get  out  of  reach  of  the  Ladrones, 

increasing  at  every  one  of  these  signs  of  being, 

if  not  in  a  civilized,  at  least  in  an  inhabited 

part  of  the  world.     He  pushed  on  with  such 
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good  will,  that  we  overtook  our  rear-guard  at 
the  village  of  Gassim,  about  a  league  and  s 
half  from  Alhama,  whereat  my  Mend  was  ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced. 

On  the  road  I  had  great  amusement  witk 
young  Jose,  who,  being  from  under  the  stoeam 
eye  of  the  chief,  his  father,  gave  full  scope  to 
his  gaiety,  and  shortened  the  road  with 
Andalusian  songs  and  original  remarks.     Hs^j 
was  a  fine-looking,  tall,  young  fellow,  aboiilk 
twenty,  nearly  as  handsome  as  his  sire,  antf! 
would  have  graced  the  ranks  of  any  grenadiet;^ 
company ;  but,  alas !  Jiis  military  ardour 
patriotism  were  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  I 
me  much  his  morals  were  no  better;  at 
I  came  to  this  conclusion  from  the  followii^  ! 
conversation,  which  took  place  in  the  intervals 
of  his  songs. 

"  Well,  Jose,"  said  I,  "  why  don't  you  taks 
a  musket,  become   a  grenadier,  and  go  and  I 
fight  the  Carlinos?" 

"  No ;  thank  Gk)d,"  he  replied,  "  the  quinta 
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{conscription)  has  passed  me, — I  am  a  free 
man,  and  prefer  my  mule  and  carbiue  to  all 
the  muskets  and  soldiering  in  Spain." 

**  But  do  you,  a  smart  young  fellow,  mean 
to  go  backwards  and  forwards  all  your  life 
etwecQ  Malaga  and  Grenada?"' 
'  '*  My  father  has  done  so  for  the  last  twenty 
and  I  do  not  see  why  1  should  not 
1  his  example." 
^  But  your  father  is  married, — are  you  so 


"No,  gracios  a  Dios;    no,  senor — porque, 
llerefore  should  I  encumber  myself  with  a 
B  of  my  own,  when  I  can  have  the  wives  of 
r  men?" 

1  Joining  the  caravan,  we  jogged  along, 

^versing  sometimes  with  one  and  sometimes 

1  another  of  the  various  travellers  of  which 

r  little  army  was  composed.     In  the  course 

[-  ^le  morning  I  became  acquainted  witli  u 

intelligent  young  man,  of  the  name  of 

I  Francifico  Zenolos,  a  student  at  the  uni- 

sity  of  Grena^la;  he  spoke  both  French  and 
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Italian,  and  the  road  appeared  short,  until  we 
reached  the  old  Moorish  tillage  of  Malach, 
where  are  springs,  which  we  were  informed 
supply  the  whole  of  Andalusia  with  salt. 
After  crossing  a  ridge  of  hills  immediately 
above  the  village,  the  Vega,  in  all  its  glory  of 
eternal  verdure,  lay  at  our  feet;  the  city  of 
Grenada,  embosomed  in  gardens  and  almond 
groves,  with  the  lofty  Sierra  Nevada,  looking 
like  a  second  Mont  Blauc — all  suddenly  burst 
on  our  view ;  and  on  beholding  this  glorious 
scene  from  the  arid  and  barren  hills  we  were 
leaving  behind  us,  1  at  once  entered  into  Han- 
nibal's feelings  when  he  first  cost  his  looks 
from  the  Alps  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy 
in  all  their  beauty. 

I  was  too  impatient  to  enter  the  city  of  the 
last  of  the  Moors,  to  tarry  any  longer  with 
our  snail-paced  companions;  so,  putting  the 
spurs  to  our  chargers,  my  friend  and  myself 
managed  to  get  them  into  a  canter  across  the 
now  level  plain  which  we  had  entered,  and  we 
rapidly  approached  scenes  so  fertile  in  past 
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As  we  got  near  the  town,  we  crossed 
XD  open  plain,  whicli  we  immediately  set  down 
as  the  spot  destined  for  the  punishment  of 
Boabdll's  innocent  queen,  when  she  is  rescued 
by  the  gallant  Gonzalvo.  Here,  also,  we  could 
fancy  Almanzor,  or  the  fiery  Muza  Ben  Abel 
Gozan,    heading   his    swarthy    warriors,    and 

^^ealing  death  and  destruction  in  the  ranks  of 

^Hk  Castilians. 

■  "  The  situation  of  Grenada  eclipses  that  of 
any  other  city  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  and, 
altogether,  the  view  in  approaching  it  struck 

l^te  more  forcibly  than  any  other  that  I  could 

^Bt  that  moment  recollect ;  and  yet  the  descrip- 
tion would  not  perhaps  be  very  striking  on 
paper,  because  the  ingredients  of  its  magni- 
ficence consist  in  the  vastness  and  splendour 
of  its  Moorish  remains.  Not  a  single  Alcazar, 
not  a  few  insulated  ruins,  whose  dimensions 
the  eye  at  once  embraces,  but  ranges  of  palaces, 
and  castles,  and  towers,  covering  elevations  a 
league  in  circumference,  rising  above  and 
stretching  beyond  one  another,  with  a  subject 

I      city  at  their  feet,  and  almost  vying  in  grandeur 
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with  the  gigantic  range  of  the  snowy 
that  towers  above  them."* 

On  entering  the  town  of  Grenada,  we  in- 
quired for  the  best  hotel,  and  were  directed  to 
the  "  Fonda  del  Comercio,"  the  most  civilized 
looking  "  hostellerie"  we  had  yet  met  with  ia 
our  travels,  and  situated  in  a  &ne  square  cloee 
to  the  theatre,  and  within  five  minutes'  walk 
of  the  Alamcida,  from  whence  we  concluded 
we  were  in  the  west  end  of  the  town.  The 
accommodation  we  met  with  at  the  Fonda  del 
Comercio  did  not  belie  its  appearance.  Like, 
however,  every  other  establishment  of  the  kind 
wc  had  hitherto  frequented  in  Spain,  the 
bed  rooms,  on  our  being  ushered  into  than, 
contained  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  and  a  few 
chairs;  yet,  in  the  course  of  five  minutes, 
trussel  beds  were  erected,  which,  though  hard 
and  without  curtains,  bore  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  clean  sheets  and  pillow-cases; 
aJid  by  the  time  we  had  finished  the  ablutions, 

"  Tlie  al>ove  is  a  deBcription  from  the  powerftJ  pea 
of  a  i>opuliu'  author. 
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^rendered  doultly  acceptable  by  our  long  and 
hot  ride,  ive  sat  down  to  a  dinner  etjiiaJ,  if  nut 
better,  tlian  thusc  wt;  had  hod  at  the  Cuatro 
Nacione^  at  Malaga. 

In  addition  to  every  "delicacy  of  the  season," 
had  some  capital  wines;  one  a  very  pleasant 

lie  drink,  called  vino  de.  Bnstn,  a  red  wine, 
made  about  fourteen  leagues  from  this ;  another 
very  rich  white  wine,  the  paguarete,  which  the 
waiter  told  us  came  from  Xerez,  Our  good 
cheer  was,  moreover,  washed  down  by  iced 
water — a  luxury  which  their  vicinity  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada  enables  the  natives  of  Grenada 
to  enjoy  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  Eating 
ices  appeared  to  be  one  of  their  favourite  pas- 
times, at  least  If  we  might  judge  from  the 
munber  which  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
appeared  and  disappeared  whilst  we  paid  a 
visit  to  the  coffee-room  i>elow ;  and  here  I  was 
strongly  reminded  of  the  diflSculty  a  |)er3on  has 
oj  overcome  prejudices,  particularly  national 
ones,  and  of  looking  on  any  passing  scene 
which  may    not   be  familiar  tu    him  with    a 
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Strong  feeling,  almost  amounting  to  dislike. 
I  was  led  to  make  these  reflections  by  seeing 
parties  of  ladies,  evidently  of  a  respectable 
class,  most  unconcernedly  take  their  seats  in 
the  coffee-house,  and  eat  their  ice  amidst  clouds 
of  tobacco  smoke,  the  rattling  of  dominos,  and 
the  promiscuous  conversation  of  a  room  crowded 
with  men  of  all  ranks,  both  civil  and  military. 
From  a  concatenation  of  ideas,  I  was  insensibly 
led  to  compare  the  Spanish  women  to  Mre. 
TroUope's  American  ladies,  with  all  their 
squeamish  waxwork  affectation  of  delicacy  and 
refinement,  at  the  expense  of  that  greatest 
bijou  of  the  female  character — real  modesty. 
But  what  I  particularly  mean  to  allude  to,  as 
the  faded  artificial  flower,  which  in  Spain  as- 
sumes the  place  of  real  delicacy  with  the 
women,  is  the  feeling  which  will  prompt  them, 
without  hesitation,  to  see  all  the  bloodshed  anil 
horroi-s  of  a  bull  fight ;  to  lend  an  ear  to  tb 
medley,  and  by  no  means  reserved,  conversatii 
of  a  public  coffee-room,  or  the  frequently  li- 
■^ntious  language  of  the  theatre;  and  7|ft^fl 
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as  from  the  touch  of  pollution,  if  a 
T  should,  in  hia  unsophisticated  igno- 
presume  to  offer  his  am,  or  give  a 
Cflrdial  and  English  shake  of  the  hand. 

And  how  is  this?  The  reflecting  observer 
ig  naturally  led  to  conclude  that  delicacy  Is 
here  made  a  mere  mark  of  distrust,  and  that 
the  real  fact  is,  the  Don  is  so  conscious  of  the 
inflammable  particles  of  which  his  seuoras 
composed,  that,  although  perfectly  aware 
lir  morals  cannot  be  tainted  by  the  bull- 
fight, the  coffee-room,  or  theatre,  he  is  par- 
1  icularly  cautious  how  he  trusts  them  to 
le  insinuating  pressure  of  an  arm  or  the 
|neeze  of  a  hand,  whose  silent  language  might 
tive  more  physical  effect  on  them  than  their 
morals  could  possibly  suffer  at  a  public  display 
of  immorality.  These  reflections  may  be  deemed 
titibcral ;  and  I  confess,  from  the  difficulty  an 
Eoglishman  has  of  introducing  himself  into 
,ish  society,  and  of  thereby  making  his 
■n-ations  at  leisure,  they  may  be  erroneous. 
i,  I  only  profess  to  write  what  occurred  to 
VOL.  I.  1 
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me  as  true  at  the  time  I  made  these  observa- 
tions, though  I  cannot  vouch  for  their  accu- 
racy, Dor,  in  fact,  can  any  one  do  so  placed 
in  similar  circnmstances,  unless  a  protracted 
residence  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  with 
the  natives  of  the  country  he  visits,  together 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  langnage, 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people, 
and  a  mind  free  from  prejudice,  enable  him 
to  make  positive  assertions  on  what  he  sees 
and  hears ;  and  how  few  travellers  enjoy  all 
these  united  advantages ! 

Giving  a  decided  opinion,  either  "  pro  or 
con,"  as  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
people,  from  observations  taken  during  a  short 
residence  amongst  them,  is  like  fixing  the  lati- 
tude of  a  country  from  tlie  heat  or  cold  you 
experience,  without  reference  to  the  time  of  the 
year.  The  traveller  who  visited  the  Deccan 
in  India  in  the  month  of  May  would  undoubt- 
edly find  his  log  strangely  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  person  who  might  have  the  better 
fortune  of  going  over  the  same  ground  in  De- 
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cember.  In  the  first  instance,  under  the  head 
of  climate  would  probably  appear — thermo- 
meter in  the  shade,  102^;  hot  winds  intoler- 
lUe ;  glasses  cracking  on  the  table ;  country 
burned  up  like  a  brick,  etc.;  whilst,  with 
efjoal  truth,  his  fellow-traveller  (though  that  is 
not  exactly  the  word)  might  have  weather  de- 
fig^itfiilly  cool  at  night,  and  in  the  morning 
positively  cold ;  country  all  verdure  and  flowers, 
Qoder  a  pure  unclouded  sky.  In  describing 
tlie  maimers  and  customs  from  a  superficial 
Mid  local  view,  the  thermometer  of  opinion 
must  vary  in  a  no  less  degree. 

My  friend  and  myself  strolled  out  to  the  public 
walk,  or  Alameida,  the  usual  evening  resort  of 
iD  the  beauty  and  fashion  in  a  Spanish  town. 
On  our  way  thither,  we  saw  the  caravan  we 
lud  arrived  with,  undergoing  the  ordeal  of 
examination  at  the  Custom  Ilouse,  which,  it 
appears,  is  not  confined  to  the  sea-port  towns, 
tnd  of  which  the  people  now  bitterly  com- 
plain, as  they  say  it  is  a  system  wliich  did  not 
exist  even  in  the  time  of  the  Inquisition.    fVe 
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had,  however,  no  reason  to  grumble,  as  they 
allowed  our  baggage  to  pass  without  any  ex- 
amination. Appearances  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  shewed  the  vicinity  of  an  enemy,  from  the 
newly  erected  palisade  and  banquette,  which 
had  been  set  up  a  short  time  before  on  the 
approach  of  a  Cai-list  force.  However,  the 
courage  of  the  Grenadians  was  not  put  to  the 
test,  as  the  Carlist  leader  (I  forget  which  of  the 
500  and  odd  ones  in  existence)  only  made  a  de- 
monstration, and  then  withdrew  his  forces — 
probably  very  luckily  for  the  credit  of  the 
engineer  who  constnicted  these  formidable 
defences,  wliich  were  about  the  strength  of  a 
park  paling. 

A  little  beyond  the  entrance  of  Grenada, 
and  between  the  hill  and  the  River  Xenil,  is  the 
Saloriy  as  the  beautiful  public  walk  is  called ; 
beautiful  even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
which  must  be  much  more  so  when  summer 
has  clothed  in  foliage  the  fine  elms  now 
denuded  of  leaves,  but  which,  in  the  hot 
weather,  cannot   but  afford  a  most  grateful 
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tade.  The  vegetation  appeared  indued  very 
backward;  but  we  were  astonished  on  being 
informed  that  tlicse  ti-ees,  already  upwards  of 
thirty-feet  in  height,  had  only  been  plantcil 
within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 

At  each  extremity  of  tlie  Salon  are  two 
idsome  fountains,  abundantly  supplied  with 
dear  water  from  the  neighbouring  river,  and 
undo"  the  rows  of  elm-trees  are  marble  seats, 
where  those  who  do  not  feel  inclined  to  walk 
may  quietly  enjoy  the  scene — and  a  very  pretty 
one  it  is.  The  promenade  was  crowded  with 
well-dressed  people  and  handsome  women,  wliu 
were  not  set  off  by  the  graceful  mantilla,  but 
rather  shewed  with  what  effect  it  might  be 
worn ;  this,  however,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying fan,  should  never  be  brouglit  into 
play  by  any  one  but  a  Spanish  woman.  The 
flirting  of  the  fan  alone  woidd  require  a  life- 
time to  leara.  The  ease  and  grace  with  which 
it  is  opened  and  shut,  the  motions  of  the 
"Aboneco,''  at  times  slow  and  voluptuous, 
ftt  others  quicker  than  lightning,  now  languid, 
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then  lively,  and  all  indicating  a  meaning, 
would  in  vain  be  attempted  by  our  own  fair 
countrywomen. 

The  fan,  indeed,  possesses  a  language  of  its 
own  to  those  who  are  initiated  into  its  myste- 
ries, and  is  the  grand  channel  of  flirtation 
with  a  sefiorita  : — ^for  instance,  a  slow  mono- 
tonous motion  signifies,  "  I  like  you  not ;"  a 
quick  one,  with  the  accompanying  glance  of 
the  dark  eye,  "cres  a  mi  gusto," — I  fancy 
thee.  "Yes"  and  "no"  are  likewise  very 
intelligible;  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  science  until  I  have  studied  it  more 
minutely. 

I  was  more  than  ever  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  dress  of  the  Spanish  women: 
that  of  the  male  part  of  the  company  was  not 
distinguishable  from  the  English  or  French 
costume ;  the  frock  coat,  round  high  hat,  etc., 
might  have  been  put  down  Sisjits  of  Bucfc 
master,  and 1  quite  forget  who  is  the  fa- 
shionable hatter  in  London.  There  was  also  a 
tolerable  sprinkling  of  military,  as  troops  were 
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aaBemUing  here  from  all  parts  to  form  the 
maj  of  reserve,  the  head  quarters  of  which 
were  to  be  at  Jaen.  The  dress  of  the  officers 
tf  the  Boyal  Guards,  lately  come  from  Madrid, 
was  very  handsome :  both  they  and  the  privates 
were  remarkably  fine -looking  men.  The 
annuement  of  the  Paseo  (walk)  in  the  Ala- 
ndda  is  well  adapted  to  the  taste  and  finances 
^  the  Spaniard ;  he  can  have  it  with  as  little 
exertion  and  as  little  expense  as  he  pleases. 

The  dinner  hour  is  always  early ;  next  fol- 
lows the  "  siesta,"  after  which  these  ener- 
getic people  would  scarcely  be  fit  for  the 
*verer  exercise  of  horsemanship,  any  men* 
fttn  their  pockets  could  bear  the  charge  of 
tlie  brilliant  equipages  so  commonly  seen  in 
places  of  public  resort  in  France  and  England. 
Pride  and  poverty  appear  to  have  l)ei»n  boni 
twin-sisters  in  Spain,  and  first  cousins  to  those 
enipty  professions  and  vain  boasting  qualities, 
^ch,  united,  have  cost  John  Bull  so  much 
Wood  and  treasure. 

Talking  of  the  equipages,  the  only  things 
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which  might  be  construed  into  such  a  word 
were  three  vehicles,  apparently  landed  from 
the  ark,  to  judge  from  their  appearance,  drawn 
by  mules  and  long-tailed  black  horses,  which 
were  patiently  waiting  at  one  end  of  the  walk 
until  their  owners  should  have  finished  their 
'*  paseo."  The  Spaniards  are  very  severe  on 
the  want  of  manners  shewn  by  the  English; 
but  the  latter  would  consider  themselves  very 
deficient  in  that  article,  were  they  to  imitate 
these  sons  of  oil  and  garlic  in  ever  having  a 
cigar  in  their  mouths,  even  when  walking  with 
ladies.  In  consequence  of  this  filthy  custom 
being  so  generally  practised,  little  boys  were 
running  up  and  down  the  "  Salon"  with  slow 
matches  for  the  benefit  of  the  smokers,  and 
keeping  up  an  incessant  cry — which  might 
have  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  an  English 
town — of  "  Fuego !  fuego  I*' — fire !  fire ! 
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described  by  Washington  Irving — Spanish  gipsie?. 


r20th  March,  193S, 
The  nest  morning  saw  us  seated  at  break- 
f»st  with  our  road  acfjuaintance,  Don  Zenalos, 
*ho  was  still  studying  at  the  university  here, 
»nd  of  whom  I  have  already  made  honourable 
mention,  lie  was  much  tlie  same  sort  of 
young  man  who  would  kill  a  few  years  at  Cam- 
l3 
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bridge,  or  Oxford — appeared  to  have  friends, 
money,  and  time,  together  with  inclination  to 
spend  both  the  latter  as  agreeably  as  possible; 
and  I  was  not  sorry,  at  our  debut,  to  be 
thrown  in  his  way,  as  he  was  likely  to  give  us 
an  insight  at  least  into  the  college-life  of 
Grenada,  which,  according  to  his  account,  was 
just  as  dissipated  amongst  the  two  or  three 
thousand  students  here,  as  it  is  at  one  of  our 
seats  of  learning  and  divinity. 

I  had  brought  letters  of  introduction  to 
two  or  three  people ;  amongst  others,  one  to  a 
young  man  called  Ordoniez,  a  student,  and  a 
son  of  the  constitutional  general  of  that  name, 
lie  came  to  the  fonda,  introduced  himself, 
was  extremely  polite,  and  offered  to  conduct 
us  to  the  house  of  Don  Rodriguez,  whom  he 
happened  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  who  was 
a  son-in-law  of  the  gentleman  of  San  Koque 
who  has  furnished  me  with  credentials. 

We  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  interior  of  a  Spanish 
house   in  the  middling  rank  of  life.    ^  Both 
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I  Sodriguez  anil  liis  wife  spoke  a  little  Frencli, 


I  so  that  my  friend  and  1  got  on  very 


well; 


Hied. 


there  was  kept  up  for  about  half-an-hour 
about  as  interesting  a  conversation  as  would 
take  place  during  the  same  space  of  time  in  a 
morning  visit  in  England ;  but  here  the  com- 
parison must  end,  for,  although  the  weather 
was  positively  cold,  there  was  not  a  fire  nor 
a  stoTe  in  the  room,  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  nor 
4  oirtain  to  the  windows.  All  was  frigid  and 
Id  in  the  extreme,  except  the  manners  of  our 
host  and  his  senora.  He  was  a  violent  liberal, 
professing  opinions  verging  on  democracy,  and 
had  more  than  once  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  present  contest.  She  was  a  plain,  middle- 
aged,  unaffected  person ;  and  whatever  opinion 
she  might  have  given  us  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manners  of  the  Spanish  women,  we  certainly 
formed  no  high  estimate  of  their  intellectual 
qualities.  She  took  leave  of  us  with  the  usual 
ish  complimentary  phrase  of  "  Esta  casu 
de  usted," — this  house  is  vours;  and  we 
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made  an  appointment  to  meet  her  husband  that 
evening  at  the  fonda,  whence  he  was  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  Alhambra. 

Senor  Ordoniez  dined  with  us,  and  after 
dinner,  Rodriguez  and  his  brother-in-law,  young 
Roblez,  joined  our  party.  We  had  liqueurs  and 
ices,  and  afterwards  wended  our  way  to  the  Al- 
hambra.  Rodriguez  had  some  time  before  held 
a  situation  under  government  in  the  interior  of 
this  former  retreat  of  the  Moorish  sovereigns, 
and  was  very  useful  in  gaining  us  admittance 
to  places  from  which  strangers  are  generally 
excluded.  I  shall  not  say  a  word  about  this 
magnificent  edifice,  with  its  palace  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  (by  the  bye,  a  modem  addition,  in 
my  opinion,  of  very  bad  taste),  its  Generaliflfe, 
hall  of  the  ambassadors,  court  of  the  Aben- 
ccn'ages,  and  fifty  et  ceteras — all  of  which 
have  been  so  ably  described  by  Irving,  Florian, 
Bulwer,  and  many  others. 

The  following  day,  the  21st,  accompanied 
by  our  new  friend  Rodriguez,  who  was  really 
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BBCommonly  civil,  we  went  to  take  up  our 
abode  at  a  "casa  de  pupilos,"  or  boarding- 
bouse,  wliich  answers  pretty  well  to  the  French 
''pension"      Rodrlgnez  advised    us  to   this 
proceeding,  as  we  should  be  mnch  more  quiet, 
and  at  less  expense  that  at  the  "fonda ;"  which 
.  ffc  found  to  he  the  case.     He  wished  to  strike 
k  bargain  with  our  host  to  hoard  and  lodge  ns 
r  half  a  dollar  per  diem — which  is  probably 
tat  B  Spaniard  would  have  had  to  pay ;  how- 
,  an  additional  shilling  was  imposed  on  us 
r  the  honour  of  old  England  ;   hut  how  Don 
ifitonio  Negro,  our  worthy  host,  could  afford 
to  entertain  us  for  that,  has  often  puzzled  me. 
In  the  first  jdace,  at  our  "  disposicion"  were 
three    apartments — a  parlour   and  two  bed- 
rooms, very  well  furnished.     We  had  every 
morolng   coffee    and  chocolate  for  breakfast, 
Trith  ^gs  fried  in  an  unlimited  abundance  of 
oil  (sometimes  none  of  the  sweetest),  and  which 
I  (much  to  the  disgust  of  my  fellow-traveller) 
further  insisted  should  over  and  above  be  fla- 
voured with  a  head  or  two  of  garlic,  to  make 
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U3  remember  we  were  in  Spain.  Then  at 
three  we  sat  down  to  a  very  good  dinner, 
which  we  each  washed  down  with  half  a  bottle 
of  red  wine.  We  bad,  besides,  fruit,  dessert, 
and  coffee.  Ditto  in  the  evening.  If  all  these 
Ije  taken  into  consideration — to  say  nothing  of 
the  waste  of  breath  of  the  old  lady,  miae 
hostess,  who  was  exceedingly  loquacious  with 
the  strangers ;  the  smiles  of  the  sefiorita  her 
daughter,  who,  by  the  bye,  was  anything  but 
pretty;  and  the  services  of  old  Dolores,  the 
waiting-maid,  all  of  which  were  at  our  dis- 
posal,— I  think  the  reader  will  agree  with  me, 
particularly  if  he  has  just  paid  a  bill  at  an 
Knglish  hotel,  that,  although  John  Bulls,  we 
were  not  very  much  imposed  on  in  our  new 
abode  at  fifteen  reals,  or  three  shillings,  per 


The  inmates  consisted  of  two  or  three  stu- 
dents, an  officer,  a  Malaguayan  widow,  and 
ourselves.  In  a  "  casa  de  pupilos"  it  is  gene- 
rally optional  either  to  dine  at  the  "table 
d'hote,"  or  take  tlie  meal  in  your  own  apart- 
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ment.  We  would  have  preferred  the  former, 
particularly  on  hearing  that  the  widow  was 
yonng  and  pretty,  but  mine  host  inlbrraed  us 
that  she  always  messed  by  herself,  that  the 
officer  followed  her  example,  and  we  preferred 
our  own  company  to  the  noisy  sociability  of 
the  "  estadiantes." 

»I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  describing  the 
**  casa  de  pupilos,"  which  will  answer  for  every 
house  in  Grenada,  and,  in  fact,  for  this  part  of 
Spain.  Imagine  a  gloomy,  narrow  street,  with 
OTerhanging  balconies,  the  lower  windows  all 
grated  like  those  of  a  prison — evident  remains 
of  Moorish  precaution  and  jealousy.  You  arrive 
opposite  a  huge  "  porte  cochere,"  with  a  small 
square  opening  covered  with  iron  gratings 
inserted  in  its  massive  panels,  which  is  further 
secured  by  a  small  shutter  inside ;  you  knock, 
and  a  shrill  voice  cries  out  "  Quien?" — who  ? 
"  Gente  de  paz !" — people  of  peace — is  the 
uiswer. 

Should  the  voice  be  recognised,  the  latch  is 
raised  by  means  of  a  cord  from  above,  and 
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admits  you ;  if  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
visitor,  you  hear  the  shuffling  of  slippers  down 
the  stairs,  and  presently  a  wizen  old  faoe 
reconnoitres  you  through  the  bars  of  the  little 
opening  above  described,  and  either  reports 
fnvourably  on  your  appearance,  or  otherwise, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Once  in,  you  pass  through 
the  thickness  of  the  building  till  you  reach  a 
small  "patio,"  or  yard,  often  adorned  with 
a  fountain:  and  around  this  yard  rise  .the 
walls  of  the  building.  The  **  patio"  is  the 
general  resort  of  the  inmates,  of  an  evening,  in 
hot  weather;  however,  during  our  abode  in 
Grenada  we  were  always  more  glad  to  be 
beside  the  "  brasero"  than  the  fountain. 

After  being  duly  installed  in  our  new  abode, 
young  Roblez  and  Ordoiiiez  accompanied  us 
again  to  the  Alhambra,  which  we  went  through 
a  second  time,  and  passing  beyond,  ascended 
to  the  Generaliffe,  wliich  overlooks  it,  and 
which  was  considered  a  sort  of  private  retreat 
for  the  sovereigns  of  Grenada.  Though  much 
inferior  in  architectural  beauties  to  the  Al- 
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fcambra,  the  Generalise  possesses  merits  of 
it3  own  not  to  be  overlooked,  besides  being 
celebrated    both    in   history  and   song.     The 
gardens  are  very  pretty,  and  shaded  by  some 
of  the  largest  cypress  trees  I  ever  beheld ; 
Uongst   others,  is    particularly  pointed   out 
named  the  "  Arbol  del  Adultoro,"  from 
the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Florian  in  his 
"  Gonzalo  de  Cordova."     There  is  likewise  a 
large    apartment  full    of  sombre    and  grim- 
looking  figures,  stated  to  be  meant  as  repre- 
sentations of  the  kings  of  Spain,  both  before 
and  after  the  conquest  of  Grenada.    Tiiey  may 
be   faithful   likenesses,  but   certainly  do  not 
make  pretty  pictures ;  and  the  fair  Isabella 
^ia  painted  witli  shockingly  red  hair,  which  it 
Bb  morally  impossible  she  ever  could  have  had. 
^^^We  ascended  still  higlier,  until  we  reached 
^^HMpgr  summit  of  the  hill,  wtiich  completely 
^^iPwks  the  city  and  all  the  vega  below; 
'    and  here  a  sight  presented  itself  which  amply 
repaid  as  for  the  fatigue  we  had   endured. 
^Htom  this   spot,   which    is   called  "  La    SUIa 
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del  Moro" — the  seat  of  the  Moor, —  from 
Boabdil  el  Chico,  it  is  said,  having  thence 
moumfiilly  contemplated  a  revolt  in  the 
city, — the  view  extends  for  miles  along  the 
fruitful  banks  of  the  Xenil,  the  broad  and 
verdant  vale  being  bounded  on  both  sides  by 
steep  ranges  of  hills,  gradually  receding  to- 
wards the  south  and  west,  whilst  the  interval 
in  the  latter  point  is  filled  with  the  stupen- 
dous snowy  Sierra  Nevada,  with  its  "  Picca- 
chio  de  Valetae"  gorgeously  glittering  in  the 
sun,  and  assuming  the  most  brilliant  hues; 
on  your  right,  looking  towards  the  city,  is 
the  Hill  of  the  Gipsies,  crowned  by  the  church 
of  San  Miguel.  Near  the  "  Silla  del  More" 
are  several  massive  Moorbh  remains  of  walls 
and  subterranean  excavations,  or  rather  pas- 
sages, worked  in  the  thickness  of  the  waUs, 
probably  for  the  accommodation  of  troops. 

While  seated  here,  on  the  identical  spot 
occupied  by  the  last  unfortunate  sovereign 
of  this  ill-fated  city,  how  many  recollections 
crowded  on  my  mind !     The  remembrance  of 
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its  past  brilliancy  and  present  decay,  though 
stUi  beautiful  in  its  ruins;  the  associations 
brought  to  light  by  contemplating  the  various 
buildings  of  wliich  it  is  now  composed,  were 
manifold, — from  pity  at  the  bad  taste  dis- 
played by  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  incumbering 
this  venerable  pile  with  a  modem  edifice,  which 
□eitlier  he  nor  his  successors  ever  finished, 
nor  will  complete,  to  indignation  on  viewing 
the  last  ruthless  deeds  of  the  French,  who 
could  not  abandon  the  place  without  leaving 

^behind  their  usual  barbarous  mementos  of  de- 
Tiction, — all  these,  and    a   thousand  other 

'  tiiooghts,  crowded  one  on  the  other,  with  the 
rapidity  of  succeeding  waves  on  the  shore  of 
the  ocean. 

I  know  not  how  long  I  might  have  re- 
mained in  this  contemplative  mood,  had  I  not 
been  aroused  by  my  companions  reminding 
me  it  was  late,  and  that  we  should  not  have 

Eie,  if  we  delayed,  to  visit  "las  cuevas  de 
gitanos,"  or  the  gipsy  caves,  the  entrances 
which  were  visible  on  the  opposite  hill,  em- 
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bowered  amidst  groves  of  the  cactus,  or 
prickly  pear,  that,  during  the  season,  must 
a£ford  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  its  lusciouB 
fruit,  and  which  is  said  to  be  extremely  whole* 
some  and  nutritive  when  taken  with  wateTj 
but  if  any  fermented  liquors  are  used  as 
a  beverage  with  it,  to  be  quite  the  reverse^ 

We  descended  by  a  path  down  the  north 
side  of  the  hUl,  and  on  our  way  I  recognised 
the  ravine  in  which  Washington  Irving  plaoeB 
his  three  captive  knights,  when  they  were 
made  to  work  during  their  captivity,  and 
which  they  did  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that 
they  ended  in  effecting  their  escape  with  two 
of  the  Moorish  princesses. 

We  wended  our  way  down  the  steep  ascent, 

through  gardens  perfumed  with  the  peach  and 
almond,  now  in  full  blossom,  untQ  we  reached 

the  rocky  channel  of  the  Dai'o,  which  cross- 
ing by  a  romantic  bridge,  we  began  our  ascent 
towards  the  gipsies.      These  people*    have 

*  In   addition  to  their  professed  trades   as  black- 
smiths and  tinkers,  they  are  determined  horse-stealers, 
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[actly  the  same  appearance  as  their  bre- 
ren  in  England,  though  perhaps  rather 
and  they  do  not  bear  a  stronger 
■acter  for  honesty,  being  rogues  by  birth 
.  education,  and  tinkers  and  blacksmiths 
f  trade.  We  entered  several  of  their  abodes, 
hich,  barring  the  dirt,  appeared  very  com- 
They  merely  consist  of  an  excfiva- 
,  to  the  lieight  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  in 
the  face  of  the  hill,  which  is  of  a  gravelly 
nature ;  at  the  end  of  this  den  is  a  fire-place, 
with  an  opening  above  to  let  ont  the  smoke, 
so  that  if  a  man  finds  his  door  shut,  all  he 
bos  to  do  is  to  slip  down  the  chimney.  The 
vhole  hill  is  completely  honey-combed  with 
^ese   ciiTious    abodes,   and   the    number    of 

tatd  ftre  as  renowned  fur  playing  tricke  on  these  animals 
mi  xiuAr  brethren  in  England.  The  women  of  tliis 
iribf  arc  famnl  for  their  cabalistic  ac(|uireiQeDU,  in 
telling  fortuc^s  and  other  mysteries  ;  and  their  abodes 
m  the  "  cuevas"  at  Grenada  wanted  nothing  to  identify 
ihcm  with  tlie  Sybil's  Grotto.  The  dipping  of  thr 
hor$««  and  mules,  much  practised  in  Spain,  is  consigned 
CDtinly  to  the  craft  of  thwte  expert  "gitanos." 
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their  inhabitants  amounts  to  several  thou- 
sands, who  reside  here  the  whole  year, 
during  heat  and  cold,  dry  and  damp  wea- 
ther, and  do  not  appear  to  suffer  any  in- 
convenience from  this  exposure. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

™  out  to  flketch — Extrcmn  cold — Snow — La  galera, 
or  Spaniflb  elage-coach  —  Comfortless  day  —  A 
iDoniiiig  of  snow — The  Brasero — A  grog  party — 
Tlie  Capa  and  Abancco — An  estudiante  in  liquor 
— Visit  the  Cartuja — Plaza  de  Trionfo— Lunatic 
Asyloin— Slight  nuetake — The  Carthusian  Friars 
—Paintings — Cano  and  Murillo — A  pickjKwket — 
Visit  to  the  Alhombra — Washington  Irring's  he- 
roine— Mateo  Ximenes — Go  to  jail — A  tertullia— 
Spanish  sobriety — La  Vega — Sola  de  Roma — The 
Duke  of  Wellington — Santa  Fe, — Madtune  Latana 
— Her  double  entendres — Spanish  delicacy. 

22nd  March,  1838. 

I  WENT  out  very  early  in  the  morning,  with 

the  intention  of  taldng  a  sketch  of  the  Al- 

hambra  hill  from  the  opposite  height,  a,  little 

Bfieyond  the  gipsy  caves.     I  passed  through  the 
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groves  of  prickly  pear,  with  which  the  hill  is 
covered,  and,  after  following  a  circuitous  route, 
arrived  at  the  college  on  the  Monte  Santo.  ThiB 
is  a  sort  of  preparatory  establishment  for  stu- 
dents going  to  the  university ;  but  the  number 
of  scholars  is  small,  as  the  deserted  galleries 
and  grass-grown  yard  of  this  fine  building  suf- 
ficiently testified.  It  was  from  this  point  that 
I  had  intended  to  have  sketched  the  Alhambra, 
of  which  it  commands  a  fine  view,  much  en- 
hanced by  the  mountains  we  had  lately  crossed 
being  covered  with  the  snow  that  had  fallen 
during  the  night.  But  the  same  cause  which 
produced  this  beautiful  eiFect,  prevented  me 
from  committing  to  paper  what  I  beheld ;  the 
cold  was  so  intense  that,  after  several  inefiec- 
tual  attempts  to  hold  the  pencil,  I  was  fain  to 
desist,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  back  to 
our  casa  de  pupilos,  where  I  foimd  my  fellow 
traveller  still  enjoying  the  sweets  of  slumber. 

This  sudden  change  of  climate,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  vicinity  of  a  high  range  of  hills, 
strongly  reminded  me  of  the  variations  I  had 
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'bo  often  experienced  in  the  tlicrnionieter  in 
India,  from  the  same  cause,  which  is  much 
more  perceptible  tlian  the  influence  the  latitude 
of  a  place  has  on  its  temperature,  varying 
from  the  excess  of  lieat  to  extreme  cold,  at  the 
!  of  the  weathercock,  or  rather,  of  its 
the  wind.  I  had  seen  the  ground 
ivered  with  snow  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
I  time  last  year,  little  anticipating  then  a 
renewal  of  the  sight  in  the  most  southerly  ex- 
tremity of  Europe.  On  my  way  back,  I  was 
again  reminded  of  England,  but  in  this  case 
by  contrast,  not  analogy.  On  seeing  the 
clumsy  vehicle  which  here  does  duty  for  the 
stage-coach,  start  for  its  destination,  Malaga, 
I  was  reminded  of  the  description  of  travel- 
ling by  Fielding  and  Smollett,  when  a  journey 
fn>m  York  to  London  occupied  fifteen  or 
mty  days,  and  a  person  never  undertook  so 
iriloiis  an  adventure  without  previously  mak- 
ing his  will. 

Here  the  "  Noah's  Ark"  looking  machine, 

tied  "  la  galera,"  proixilled  by  seven  mules, 
VOL.  I.  K 
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well  shaven,  tackled  with  ropes,  and  adorned 
with  bells,  rolled  and  tolled  tlirough  the  streets 
amidst  the  most  deafening  clamour  of  screeches 
from  coachee,  cracking  of  whips,  and  the 
rumbling  noise  of  the  vehicle  itself,  which 
seemed  to  prognosticate  an  earthquake,  and 
convinced  me  that,  with  all  his  grandiloquence, 
Don  Spaniard  is  at  least  300  years  behind  his 
neighbours  in  the  point  of  civilization.  But 
until  they  have  roads  and  canals,  they  cannot 
have  steamers  and  carriages,  commerce  and 
ready  communication. 

On  reaching  home,  the  weather  was  so  dis- 
mal and  overclouded,  that  I  made,  up  my 
mind  for  a  day  of  rain ;  but,  scarcely  had  we 
finished  our  chocolate,  when  it  commenced 
snowing^  and  continued  so  the  whole  morning. 
Nobody  can  picture  the  wret<jhedness  of  a 
Spanish  house  on  such  a  day — no  fire-place  to 
afibrd  its  friendly  protection — no  curtains  to 
draw  close  and  shut  out  the  chilling  blast,  or 
as  chilling  look  of  the  gloomy  sky.  We  had 
nothing  left  but  our  beds,  or  our  boat-cloaks. 
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I  wrapped  myself  in  my  ^^  capa,"  and  went 
CD  a  Toyage  of  discoyery  to  the  kitchen,  where 
IcoDcInded  there  must  be  fires  of  some  sort  or 
other;  nor  was  I  mistaken,  for  crowded 
aroond  the  braserOj  or  large  brass  basin, 
iOkd  with  glowing  charcoal,  were  congregated 
tte  whole  household,  not  eren  excepting  the 
osft,  who,  in  the  Grenada  fiiU  dress  of  the 
time  species,  were  enjoying  the  genial  glow 
^ians^^  ears  and  tails,  such  appendages  being 
strictly  forbidden  to  all  Christian  cats  within 
the  limits  of  the  city.  I  tried,  but  without 
success,  to  find  out  the  origin  of  this  docking 
ttd  cropping  system ;  all  the  information  the 
Kfiorita  of  the  casa,  beside  whom  I  had  seated 
Diyself,  could  give  me  on  the  subject  was,  that 
it  was  ^Ma  moda  de  los  gatos,''  and  with  that 
I  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied. 

During  the  morning  "  converazione,"  I 
should  say  "  tertuUia,"  I  was  much  edified  by 
the  various  occupations  of  the  company.  The 
^Mua,"  or  mistress  of  the  house,  was  busily 
^i^gi^  in  plucking  a  fowl,  in  whose  fate  I 
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was  too  much  interest^  to  interrupt  her. 
Mine  host  and  the  ^^  militar"  were  assiduously 
puffing  cigars;  the  estudiantes  were  yawning 
over  their  books ;  and  I  was  trying,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  seiiorita,  who  by  the  bye  was 
a  very  ugly  walking  dictionary,  to  wade 
through  some  of  tlie  "Conversazione  Mala- 
guerias,"  a  clever  book,  which  I  was  scanning 
through,  before  I  returned  to  Malaga,  the 
localities  of  which  it  describes. 

Thus  passed  our  forenoon ;  and  when  the 
fowl  had  been  duly  plucked,  cut  up,  and 
stewed,  in  short,  when  the  feeding  hour  again 
approached,  I  roused  up  my  friend,  who  had 
soundly  slept  through  rain,  snow,  and  cold, 
nor  had  his  protracted  slumbers  the  least 
effect  in  diminishing  his  appetite.  After  din- 
ner, I  suggested  a  glass  of  hot  grog  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  fire.  This  was  carried  nem.  con., 
and  old  Dolores  was  forthwith  despatched  for 
a  bottle  of  rum,  spices,  and  other  ingredients, 
for  in  a  Spanish  house  is  never  to  be  found 
anything  but  what  is  required  for  the  daily 
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consumption;  thus,  if  you  finish  your  half- 
bottle  of  wine  sooner  than  usual,  the  wine-shop, 
not  the  cellar,  is  had  recourse  to  for  a  renewal 
of  the  supply. 

Just  as  we  had  concocted  all  the  mate- 
rials for  a  good  glass  of  grog,  young  Roblez 
nd  Ordoniez  came  in,  muffled  up  in  their 
doaks.  I  cannot  here  help  remarking  what 
» conyenient  article  of  dress  is  the  "  capa," 
ttd  what  a  multitude  of  sins  it  must  occasion- 
%  coyer.  Every  Spaniard  is  provided  witli 
one,  and  seldom  ventures  out  of  doors  without 
it  And  when  he  is  "embozado,"  literally, 
"  muffled,"  it  has  an  extremely  graceful  eflfect. 
The  cloak  is  very  capacious,  generally  a  com- 
plete circle,  handsomely  lined  with  crimson 
^dvet,  which  appears  on  the  end  being  negli- 
gently thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  in  a 
Qumner  peculiar  to  Spain.  In  fact,  a  stranger 
Bright  as  well  try  to  adjust  the  "  capa"  like  a 
Spaniard,  as  an  English  girl  to  play  with  the 
&n  as  it  is  used  by  the  dark-eyed  senorita. 
And  the  "  capa"  and  "  abaneco"  are  as  truly 
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natives  of  Iberia,  as  "roast  beef"  and  "soupe 
maigre"  may  be  said  to  be  iadigenous  to 
England  and  France. 

Fridaif,  28rrf  March, — Rodriguez  came 
for  us  in  the  morning  to  accompany  ns  to 
the  Cartuja,  a  convent  that  had  once  been 
occupied  by  Carthusian  friars,  about  a  mile 
out  of  the  town.  On  our  way  thitlier  we 
passed  through  the  Plaza  de  Trionfo,  a 
fine,  extensive  square,  or  rather,  open  space 
of  ground,  where  a  pillar  marks  the  spot 
on  which  BoabdO  signed  the  capitulation 
delivering  over  his  states  to  the  victorious 
arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella — a  proud  spot 
for  a  Spaniard ;  and  little  have  they  of  the  kind 
to  be  proud  of  now-a-days !  On  one  side  of  the 
square  is  a  building  appropriated  to  maniacs : 
we  went  through  this  melancholy  refuge  of  the 
wreck  of  man's  noblest  ornament — the  mind, 
and  saw  madness  in  every  shape  and  under 
the  most  revolting  forms,  cither  stretched  in 
naked  helplessness  and  idiotcy  on  its  straw 
pallet,  or  raving  with  impotent  fury  against 
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the  bars  of  the  cells  in  which  many  had  to  l>e 
shot  up  like  wild  beasts. 

Amongst  others,  there  was  one  whose  in- 
sanity was  occasioned  by  the  nature  of  the 
times ;  it  was  political.  He  began  quietly  hum- 
ming a  constitutional  tune,  till  at  last,  work- 
ing himself  into  a  state  of  terrific  excitement, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  horrible  yells  and 
mvax  for  the  queen  and  constitution,  he  de- 
nounced, in  the  bitterest  terms,  and  often  in 
eloquent  language,  the  wrath  of  Heaven  on  the 

HF*traidor"  (Don  Carlos)  and  all  his  followers. 

^Bor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at ;  his  family  and 

^^iroperty  had  been  by  them  destroyed  in  a  most 
wanton  manner,  and  himself  reduced  to  the 
wretched  state  in  which  we  beheld  him — one 
of  the  sad  efiects  of  civil  war ! 

The  number  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  of 
the  establishment  consisted  of  eighteen  women 
and  thirty-two  men.  The  more  tractable  of 
both  sexes  were  allowed  to  take  exercise  in 
separate  yards  appropriated  for  the  purpose : 

^Lifter  visiting  that  occupied  by  the  men,  we 
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were  returning  through  a  second  enclosure, 
where  I  saw  three  women  seated  at  their 
needlework ;  one  of  them  young,  pretty,  and 
interesting.  Imagining,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  all  the  inmates  of  this  melancholy  mansion 
must  be  there  from  the  same  cause,  I  remarked 
aloud,  what  a  pity  it  was  such  a  pretty  crea- 
ture should  be  in  that  wretched  state.  On  this 
I  saw  a  sly  smile  on  lier  face ;  but  I  was  fiill  of 
Harley's  visit  to  Bedlam,  and  my  companions 
were  sympathizing  with  me  on  her  fate,  when 
our  conductor  came  up  and  assured  us  that  the 
ladies  in  question  were  all  perfectly  right  in 
their  minds,  and  were  only  there  enjoying  the 
sunshine,  por  gusto.  My  apologies  to  the  fair 
maniac  instantly  followed,  and  were  readily  ad- 
mitted; particularly  when  I  added  that,  mad, 
or  otherwise,  I  should  not  in  the  least  fear  or 
object  to  being  shut  up  in  the  same  cage  with 
her.  We  left  without  regret  the  Casa  de  los 
Locos,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the 
Cartuja. 

It  is  indeed  a  magnificent  structure,  though 
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&st  Ming  to  decay,  as  it  belongs  now  to  a 
pJFBte  person,  who,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
order  ai  friars,  bought  the  whole  of  the  build- 
iogs,  together  with  the  estate  on  which  it 
steads,  for  the  small  sum  of  15,000/.  The 
domains,  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
are  plentifully  stocked  with  olive,  vines,  figs, 
and  are  sud  to  produce  abundant  crops.  The 
chapel  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  edifices 
I  ever  beheld,  and  was  decorated  with  paint- 
ings of  Caiio,  Murillo,  and  other  great  masters, 
which  have  been  lately  sold  to  the  English 
goyemment.  The  only  pictures  now  remain- 
ing are  those  which  were  executed  by  tlie 
fiiars,  whose  number  never  exceeded  twelve, 
every  one  of  whom  had  his  own  apartment, 
with  a  small  garden  attached  to  it ;  and,  with 
the  splendid  revenues  of  the  place,  they  are  said 
to  have  lived  in  a  most  sumptuous  manner ; 
I  hat  to  what  advantage,  except  to  their  own 
;  Uoated  selves,  remains  to  be  found  out.  The 
^pression  of  these  drones  in  the  hive  of  so- 
tiety  appears  to  have  given  universal  satisfac- 
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tion  to  all  those  who  urc  at  the  trouble  to 
reflect  on  their  perfect  uselessness. 

Rodriguez  was  very  severe  on  them,  and 
pointed  out  the  small  number  who  thus  en- 
joyed such  immense  revenues,  and  a  life  of 
idleness  and  profusion.  He  said  bitterly — 
"  Que  jaula  muy  grande,  para  tan  pocos  pa- 
jaros!" — What  a  large  cage  for  so  few  birds! 
I  cannot  quit  the  Cartuja  without  noticing  the 
very  fine  statue  of  San  Bruno,  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Carthusians,  done  by  Cano,  and  which 
adorns  the  entrance  at  the  head  of  the  grand 
staircase  leading  to  the  chapel. 

Saturday,  24/A  March. — I  got  up  early, 
and  toot  a  sketch  of  the  jUbambra  from  the 
banks  ol'  the  Daro,  but  was  glnd  to  close  my 
book  as  soon  as  possible,  the  morning  being  so 
bitterly  cold.  The  hoar  frost  was  evident  on 
the  plants,  and  I  felt  it  as  chilly  as  I  ever  expe- 
rienced at  the  same  time  of  the  year  in  England. 
On  my  way  home,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing my  note-book  purloined,'a  sure  sign  of  the 
march  of  intellect  and  civilization.     I,  how- 
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eFer,  consoled  myself  with  the  thief  having 
missed  the  best  part  of  his  prej,  as  mj  watch 
v^as  in  the  same  pocket,  under  the  memoran- 
dum book. 

After  breakfast,  Z and  myself  went  to 

^isit  the  cathedral,  which  is  very  grand;  but 

^  there  are  numy  equally  so,  I  shall  forbear 

aajing  anything  more  about  it  than  that  it 

^^tains  seyeral  valuable  pictures,  said  to  be 

by  Murillo,  and  that  in  the  vaults  underneath 

^luietly  repose  the  remains  of  the  conquerors  of 

Grenada — ^Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     I  again 

fi)imd  my  way  to  my  old  resort,  the  Alhambra, 

^nd  accidentaUy  was  informed  that  Mateo  Xi- 

Irenes,  the  hero  of  Washington  Irving's  story, 

^W  at  that  moment  in  durance  vile  in  the 

^tj  jail  for  a  murder  in  which  he  had  been 

concerned.     I  had  read  Irving's  work  with  too 

landi  interest  to  have  forgotten  the  other  cha- 

nusters  he  mentions,  and  particularly  his  hostess 

•»d  her  niece,  the  pretty  Dolores ;  and  the  old 

pci^sant  with  whom  I  had  formed  an  acquaint- 

^ce  offered  to  conduct  me  to  their  abode. 
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I  accompaaied  him  there,  and  found  thai 
Washington  Irving  ha^l  dune  no  more  than 
justice  to  his  little  heroine;  her  eyes  were  as 
Itrilliant  as  he  described  them,  though  some  al- 
lowance must  be  made  l)etween  the  girl  of  six- 
teen and  the  now  fuU-grown  woman  of  four  or 
live  and  twenty,  with  a  fine  child  in  her  arms. 
The  old  "  Tia  Autouia"  appeared  the  very  same 
as  in  his  description  of  her.  I  introduced  my- 
self to  Dolores  by  saying  that  I  had  heard  of 
her  beauty  whilst  in  England,  that  it  was  now 
known  all  over  the  world,  and  her  briUiant 
eyes,  so  eloquently  described  by  Senor  Irving, 
proved  to  me  that  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
her  identity.  She  at  first  did  not  remember 
the  name ;  but,  when  I  meutioncd  the  story  of 
the  turtle-dove,  she  recollected  him  perfectly. 
The  little  lady  appeared  delighted  at  the  idea 
of  her  charms  being  the  theme  of  such  universal 
admiration,  and  was  proportionably  civil.  She 
shewed  me  all  over  the  house,  took  me  into  the 
garden,  gave  me  a  pretty  bouquet,  some  fruit 
and  wine,  and  appeared  ijiiite  iudiguant  when  I 
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payment  for  the  same ;  anJ  I  took  my 
[th  the  promise  of  coming  to  see  them 
I  visited  the  Alhambra.*  She  i»inted 
oat  the  spot,  marked  by  a  wooden  cross  nailed 
agtunst  the  wall,  nearly  opposite  to  the  house, 
lere  Mat«o  Ximenes  and  his  son,  in  a  drunken 
111,  killed  a  soldier  in  the  preceding  month 
of  July;  and  for  which  she  said    they  were 
likely  to  be  sentenced  to  four  years'  work  at 
galleys. 
With  my  friend  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Mateo 

•  The  seat  of  govemmeDt  of  the  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Cordova  was  transferred,  in  a.d,  1013,  to  Grenada 
bjr  Almaiuor.  In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  ccntuiy, 
Ibis  part  of  Spain  being  overrun  by  the  Moorish  Sara- 
oetu,  or  Moghrabees,  of  Western  Barbary,  Grenada  was 
takeDpoAsesBtonof  by  Tu8uf(Joseph),  King  of  Morocco. 

In  A.D.  1232,  Mohommed  Abu  Alamar  establiahed  a 
new  dynasty;  commenced  llie  foundation  of  the  Alham- 
bra in  A.D.  1250 ;  was  shortly  afterwards  attacked  by 
Ferdioand  the  Saint,  to  whom  he  was  forced  to  do 
homage.  His  BuccesBOra  were  Mahommed  the  Second, 
Utbonuned  the  Tliird,  Almassor,  and  Ismael. 

Inl482,  the  reigTiing  Moorish  aovereignof  Grenada — 
I,  declared  war  agunst  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
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iti  prison.  On  inquiring  for  him,  we  were 
immediately  admitted ;  and  the  rascal  appeared 
accustomed  to  such  visitors ;  for  he  came  up, 
shook  hands  with  us  in  tlie  most  cordial  man- 
ner, made  very  light  of  the  matter  for  which 
he  was  confined,  and  said  he  hoped  that  when 
we  next  came  to  Grenada,  he  shoiUd  be  able 
to  act  as  our  guide  through  the  place.  We 
took  our  leave,  after  giving  him  a  trifle, 
though,  I  must  confess,  not  very  much  pre- 
possessed in  his  favour. 

bi'lla.  He  wr*,  however,  Bliortly  afterwards  depoed 
by  ills  suluecta,  and  succecdt-d  by  Abu  Abdeli,  com- 
niQtity  known  as  Boubdil  el  Chico.  It  was  undef  thi» 
prince  that  occurred  the  famous  siege  of  Grenada,  de- 
scribed in  Gonesdo  de  Cordova,  during  whicli  took  place 
the  massacre  of  tlie  Ahencerrages  in  the  Court  of  the 
Lions  at  tlie  Allianibra.  It  temiinaied  by  tJie  triumphal 
entry  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  was  the  prelude 
to  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain. 

That  sad  apeciinen  of  bad  taste,  the  palace  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  in  the  Alliombra,  wais  Commenced  in  1537  by 
Ilia  order,  under  the  direction  of  tlie  celebrated  Alotixo 
Berruguete,  to  this  day  remains  un&iisbed,  and  will  in 
all  probability  never  be  completed. 
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In  the  evening,  we  accompanied  our  Mentor, 
Sobkz,  to  a  tertuUiOj  or  conversazione,  which 
vu  to  take  place  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
fiiends,  a  Ck>lonel  Maury.     As  this  was  the 
first  thing  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  witnessed, 
oor  anxiety  was  a  good  deal  excited,  but  wo- 
/y^  disappointed  were  we  in  the  turn-out. 
iVe  went  into  a  room  badly  lit  and  worse 
^(imished,  where,  around  a  braseroj  or  large 
Imss  basin,  containing  charcoal,  were  some 
hsU  dozen  old  women,  and  as  many  gentle- 
^iien,  the  latter  rolled  up  in  their  cloaks,  and 
Smoking  in  the  most  inveterate  manner ;  be- 
"^een  the  puffs  they  would  occasionally  address 
tJieir  neighbour,  spit,  and  puff  again ;  and  thus 
pMsed  the  evening.  There  was  but  one  decent- 
looking  girl  in  the  party,  the  daughter  of  our 
host,  a  pretty,  lively-looking,  little  hlondcy  more 
like  a  Dutch  doll  than  a  dark-eyed  Andulusian. 
The  fair  Manuela's  attention  appeared,  how- 
ler, go  completely  taken  up  with  a  favourite 
^\  closely  docked  and  cropped,  that  I  was 
^^^ged  to  give  up  all  idea  of  getting  her  into 
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conyersation.  We  sat  till  about  ten  o'clock, 
without  even  so  much  as  a  glass  of  water  to 
wash  down  the  few  sayings  which  were  uttered, 
and  took  our  leave,  agreeing  that  the  Spaniards 
were  a  very  sober  people,  and  determined  that 
their  guests  should  be  equally  so. 

Sunday^  25th  March. — The  Spanish  estates 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  conferred  on  him 
by  that  government,  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Grenada,  situated  in  the  vega^  about  eight 
miles  from  the  citv.  We  could  not  think  of 
leaving  this  part  of  the  world  without  p»- 
forming  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  bequeathed 
as  a  token  of  gratitude  by  Spain,  to  their 
deliverer  from  French  bondage.  We  accord- 
ingly started  after  breakfast,  struck  into  the 
vegOj  and  skirting  on  our  right  the  "  Sierra 
de  Alvira,"  we  cantered  along  a  good  road, 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  luxuriant  cultivation 
of  com  and  barley.  But,  though  rich  in  the 
extreme,  there  was  a  sameness  about  it,  owing 
to  the  prospect  not  being  broken  by  either 
enclosures  or  trees  of  any  kind.     Still  there 
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WIS  beauty  in  the  scene ;  an  unbounded  ocean 
tf  rerdore  waying  in  the  serene  air  of  a  fine 
fifiing  morning,  with  an  unclouded  sky  over 
lead,  made  the  distance  appear  short,  and  a 
fittle  more  than  an  hour  brought  us  to  what 
^  once  been  the  fine  avenue  of  elms  leading 
'o  the  entnmce  of  the   "  Sota  de   Roma/* 
Bat  everything  bore  the  marks  of  decay  and 
*l«glect,  and  the  interior  of  the  house  looked 
^  little  inviting  that  we  did  not  even  dis- 
count to  have  a  more  minute  inspection.    The 
*act  is,  the  agent  of  the  duke  is  at  Madrid, 
^e  sub-agent  living  in  Grenada ;  between  the 
tiro,  the   tenants   are   ground  to  death,  the 
I^lace  neglected,  and  his  grace  does  not  pro- 
"bably  receive  one  tenth  of  the  produce,  which, 
tf  properly  managed,  would  afibrd  a  princely 
t^venue,  the  estate  being  five  or  six  miles  in 
length,  and  three  in  breadth,  of  the  richest 
l^and,  and  well  watered.     The  duke,  from  his 
Tory,  which  are  here  identified  with  Carlist 
principles,   appears    to   be    anything    but   a 
Wurite,  and  his  present  political  opinions 
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seem  to  have  drowned  the  remembrance  of  his 
former  invaluable  services  :  such  is  gratitude, 
pretty  much  the  same  in  nations  as  in  indi- 
viduals ! 

To  vary  our  route,  we  returned  by  the  town 
of  Santa  Fe,  celebrated  as  the  spot  where 
stood  the  camp  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
during  the  siege  of  Grenada,  and  which  was 
converted  by  them  into  the  present  town,  to 
prove  their  determination  of  not  leaving  the 
spot  until  they  had  accomplished  their  object 
Santa  Fe  is  also  known  in  history  as  the  place 
where  the  messengers  of  Isabella  overtook  and 
recalled  Columbus  to  her  presence,  when  he 
was  about  to  leave  Spain  in  disgust  at  his 
proposals  for  the  discovery  of  America  being 
so  long  overlooked  and  neglected.  We  saw 
nothing  to  detain  us  here  beyond  reminis- 
cences; after  having  indulged  in  which,  we 
put  spurs  to  our  steeds,  and  reached  our  abode 
at  the  "  casa  de  pupilos''  in  the  afternoon. 

That  evening,  we  went  to  a  tertuUia  at 
Col.  Maury's,   the  governor  of  the    prison, 
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iiuii  out  of  compliment  to  us  he  had  a  grand 
display  of  punch,  wine,  and  cake — a  thing 
Tery  unusnal  in  Spain.  But  the  guests  ap- 
peared to  get  into  English  habits  with  great 
&cility,  did  ample  justice  to  the  ponchSy  and, 
with  the  help  of  a  guitar,  touched  by  the 
pretty  Manuela  Maury,  and  the  amusing 
aallies  of  an  old  lady  who  had  travelled  a 
great  deal,  the  evening  passed  off  very  plea- 

tently. 

^V  fVedn&idaif,  March  28//i,  we  mounted  our 
^bnles,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  our  friend.s  at 
HPbe  "casa  depupilos,"  we,  under  the  direction 
"■'Of  our  good  friend  Lance,  the   arriero,  com- 
menced onr  journey  back  to  Malaga,  where  we 
arrived   on  Friday,  the  30th.     As  we  were 
late  for  the  steamer.  Lance  provided  us  with 
A  couple  of  Rosinantes,  at  the  rate  of  ten  dol- 
lars each,  together  with  a  guide  to  take  us 
by  land  to  Gibraltar,  a  distance  of  three  days' 
;h. 
Daylight  had  not  appeared  on  the  raorn- 
of  the  2nd  of  April,  when  we  took  our 
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departure.  Never  were  two  knights  eff 
mounted  on  more  torry  nags,  or  attended  by  a 
more  drunken  stjuire.  My  charger  was  the 
celebrated  pinfado,  or  piebald,  (before  ho- 
nourably mentioned.)  My  friend  bestrode  a 
mule,  the  most  obstinate  of  its  species;  and 
onr  attendant,  Mr.  Pedro,  was  on  foot,  and 
quite  drunk  at  starting.  With  this  unpro- 
pitious  comraencemeut,  we  wended  our  way 
across  the  plain  lying  between  Malaga  and 
the  mouiitains  to  the  westward,  which  we  soon 
entered,  after  ferrying  across  a  river.  It  was 
here  that  Mr.  Pedro,  after  several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  he  taken  in  tow  by  laying  hold  of 
my  horse's  tail,  and  then  trying  to  assume  a 
position  en  croupe,  neither  of  which  proceed- 
ings met  with  my  approbation,  thought  fit  to 
drop  in  the  rear  and  relieve  us  of  his  drunken 
presence,  of  which  we  were  both  heartily  tired. 
After  crossing  the  river,  (the  same  I  had 
passed  higher  up,  on  my  way  to  Cartama,) 
we  soon  left  the  cultivated  country,  and, 
entering  the  mountains,  halted  at  a  neat  little 
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lage.  about  twelve  miles  from  Malaga,  but 
vhich  I  forget  the  name,  and  made  a  good 

fast  of  chocolate,  eggs,  and  milk. 
On  leaving  the  village,  we  descended  for  a 
Considerable  distance  by  the  most  execrable 
roads  till  we  gained  the  sea-shore,  along  which 
our  route  now  principally  lay,  and  a  more 
tedious  day's  march  I  never  remember;  toiling 
aloDg  on  heavy  sands,  with  jaded  brutes  that 
neither  whip  nor  spur  could  urge  into  anything 
beyond  a  walk ;  and  thus  for  nine  long  leagaes 
(re  continued  to  labour  on.  For  full  three 
hours  before  we  reached  it,  the  town  of  Mar- 
belia  was  in  view ;  and,  as  we  urged  our  tired 
animals  over  the  soft  sands,  it  appeared  to 
recede  as  we  approached  it. 

After  the  first  four  or  five  leagues,  at  the 
ferent  bays  which  we  passed,  we  observed 
remains  of  walls  and  buildings,  probably  like 
Carteia  in  the  bay  of  Gibraltar — Carthaginian 
lants — as  that  enterprising  people  had 
lements  along  the  whole  of  this  coast  for 
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the  tunny  fishery.  These  ruins  we  particu- 
larly remarked  at  a  small  fishing-place,  called 
the  Fareola,  about  half  way  between  Mar- 
bella  and  Malaga;  and  on  every  promontory 
was  a  building  not  unlike  the  Martello  towers 
on  the  coast  of  England. 

On  our  way  along  the  beach,  we  passed  the 
remains  of  a  wreck.  A  couple  of  boats  drag- 
ged up  on  the  shore,  and  two  tents  made  of 
the  sails,  sheltered  nine  or  ten  men,  who 
were  all  fast  asleep,  and  whose  appearance  not 
being  the  most  prepossessing,  we  took  care  not 
to  awake  them,  as  we  felt  that,  in  case  they 
might  feel  inclined  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  our  purses,  neither  ourselves  nor  steeds 
were  in  a  condition  to  wage  battle. 

Marbella  appears  to  be  a  place  of  little  im- 
portance ;  and,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
steamer  between  Gibraltar  and  Malaga,  is 
nearly  deserted.  It  has,  however,  some  iron 
mines,  with  which  it  supplies  the  foundry  at 
Malaga,  and  which  I  went  to  see  the  morning 
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'  «ftcr  our  arrival  (April  3rJ)  before  break- 
fast. The  mines  are  about  tliree  miles  from 
the  town,  near  the  summit  of  the  barren  hills 
which  overlook  it.  I  was  astonished  with  the 
ease  with  which  the  ore  is  procured,  it  being 
almost  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  About 
500  donkey  loads  are  daily  sent  to  a  smelting 
■nace  near  the  town.  The  ore  is  here  con- 
[  into  pigs,  and  ia  then  shipped  for  the 
j^martinete,"  or  foundry,  at  Malaga. 
,  The  whole  of  the  neighbouring  hills  are  said 
I  abotmd  with  iron,  but  are  not  worked,  for 
what  reason  I  cannot  suy,  as  no  outlay  of 
capital  would  be  requisite,  from  the  ore  being 
60  ea^y  come  at. 

Oor  next  day's  march  was  to  Estepona, 
five  leagues,  which  we  reached  early;  not, 
however,  before  we  were  thoroughly  wet 
through,  the  rain  falling  in  torrents  the 
greater  part  of  the  way.  In  consequence  of 
lot  having  any  dry  things,  we  went  to  bed  on 
niving  at  the  "  posada,"  hung  up  our  clothes 
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round  a  brasero,  and  passed  our  tir 
we  best  could  until  they  were  dry  an 
dinner  ready ;  after  which  I  strolled  ou 
could  see  nothing  save  a  few  fisliing-boal 
smugglers,  who  carry  on  a  good  deal  of 
with  this  place  from  Gibraltar.  We  four 
guide,  Mr.  Pedro,  very  troublesome,  and 
stantly  intoxicated,  and  I  was  obliged  t 
to  kick  him  out  of  the  room,  where  he 
to  come  and  seat  himself  down  witl 
greatest  nonchalance.  This  free  and 
manner  is  very  common  among  the  lower 
of  Spaniards.  Whilst  at  dinner,  or  brea 
we  have  often  had  a  visit  from  some 
dozen  ruffians,  who,  in  the  most  unconc 
manner  in  the  world,  seat  themselves  o: 
chairs  or  bed,  smoke  their  stinking  c 
and  look  on  as  il'  they  were  witnessiuj 
feeding  of  wild  Ijeasts;  and  these  gent) 
always  appeared  much  surprised  when  1 
them,  very  civilly,  that  there  was  plen 
room  for  them  in  the  street. 
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April  4tli,  Edtepoiia. 

JVIr,  Pedro,  notwitlistanding  the  rain,  at  last 

•came  so  urgent  for  our  departure,  that  about 

,  boot  and  saddle  was  the  order  of  tlie  day. 

St  we  should  give  him  the  slip,  and  get  intu 

ilbraltar  without  discharging   our   debt,  he 

1  taken  the  precaution  of  providing  himself 

)  a  horse  and  attendant,  was  not  quite  as 

Tiuk  as  usual,  and  looked  quite  grand  and 

illBJestic.     I  took  care  to  sling  a  bottle  of  rum 

the    saddle-bow,  and    during   the    day    it 

i  of  the  greatest  use,  as  we  were  drenched 

■ough  a  dozen  times.  We  could  see  Gibraltar 

iring  the  greater  part  of  the  day's  march, 

1  was  principally  through  the  hills,  as  we 

struck    off  from    the    sea-shore   shortly  after 

leaving  Estepona,  and  great  was  our  rejoicing 

when  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where  is 

placed  the  Queen  of  Spain's  chair,  about  four 

_  Diiles  from  the  rock.     This  is  a  small  round 

wer,  on  which  is  a  seat,  wliere  it  is  said 

,  during  one  of  the  sieges,    her  Majesty 

;ed  herself,  making  a  vow  that  she  would 

TOL.  I.  L 
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not  rise  until  she  saw  the  English  colooi^ 
struck.  However,  as  her  stay  began  to  be  ud- 
comfortably  long,  it  is  said  that  the  English 
i^ommandant  (who  had  been  mode  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance)  was  gallant  enough  t« 
lower  his  colours  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order 
that  she  might  escape  with  a  clear  conscience 
from  her  rash  vow. 

This  was  an  unpropitious  day  for  my 
charger,  the  pintado;  he  rolled  down  one  hill, 
itnd  just  before  reaching  the  neutral  ground, 
got  into  a  quick-sand,  from  which  I  had  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  extricating  him. 
Luckily  for  me,  he  floundered  into  it  so  vio- 
lently that  I  was  thrown  over  his  head,  and 
got  ofF  with  being  covered  with  dirt.  How- 
ever, Wth  my  friend  and  myself  were  (par- 
ticularly after  the  rejjeated  drencliings  we  had 
endured)  anything  but  respectable  figures  to 
look  at;  and  I  much  doubt  if  Don  Quixote  and 
his  faithful  squire  ever  returned  from  an  expe- 
dition in  a  more  sorry  plight.  I  was  mountfid 
on  the  piebald,  who  began  to  be  quite  done  up. 
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tfj  qU  negimental  blue  coat  had  lost  a  shoul- 
dff<strap  during  one  of  the  falls  on  the  march ; 
ffij  trowsers,  which  I  had  had  the  precaution 
tf  hmg  strengthened  with  leather,  so  as 
«ttcely  to  leave  sight  of  the  original  cloth, 
^st  nearly  shrank  up  to  my  knees  after  be- 
eonung  dry; — ^the  straps  had  given  way,  my 
loots  were  filled  with  water,  and  my  goodly 
per8(m  covered  with  sand  and  mud,  the  fruits 
of  the  last  misfortune. 

My  friend  did  not  make  a  mucli  more  bril- 
Kant  figure.  He  had  on  a  broad-brimmed 
l»at,  which  had  been  moistened  into  all  manner 
<>f  shapes;  an  old  shooting-jacket,  of  Heaven 
blows  what  colour;  his  breeches  were  torn 
and  ragged ;  he  had  a  rusty  spur  on  liis  lar- 
board heel ;  round  his  loins  was  girded  a  belt, 
from  which  depended  a  sword  in  a  marvel- 
lously foul  scabbard,  and  he  was  perched  on 
the  top  of  a  tall  starved  beast  of  a  mule  on  a 
niountain  of  pack-saddle.  To  complete  the 
picture,  Mr.  Pedro,  who  was  now,  thanks  to 
tile  rum-bottle  and  an  occasional  halt  at  an 
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aguardiente  shed,  in  a  glorious  state  of  eleva- 
tion, bestrode  his  beast  like  another  Bacchus, 
while  his  attendant,  mounted  behind  him,  was 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  keep  him  from 
falling  off. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  asto- 
nishing that,  on  meeting  near  the  gates  with 
some  of  our  brother  oflScers,  we  were  received 
with  shouts.  They  turned  back  with  us,  and 
escorted  us  through  the  town,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  wondering  inhabitants,  till  we 
reached  our  quarters,  when  thus  ended  our 
trip  to  Grenada. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Sxeornon  to  the  Long  Stables  and  Almoralma — Armed 
pvtj— -DeriTation  of  the  appellation  of  ''Long 
StiUefl,"  or  "  VenU  del  Agualcahijo"— The  beach— 
Sandhills — The  one-legged  beggar — Fishennen — 
^wnish  raoe-cotme — Campamiento — The  "  Mu- 
cMioe"  at  St.  Roqoe — The  English  denominated 
"Johnnys" — Mr.  Plantain — The  Almendral — Tlie 
"  Finales,"  or  Pine  Wood — View  from  thence — Th** 
Chaparros,  or  Cork  Wood — The  "  Sota"  and  Pas?* 
of  Aberfoil — ^Richness  of  vegetation — Casual  rcncon- 
^^^8— The  Venta  del  Agualcahijo — It.-*  accommocla- 
tion— The  "Comedor" — Juana,  the  acting  hostler— 
The  "Ama" — Preparation  for  the  feast — The  dm- 
trabandistas  and  game-keepers — Savoury  di^he? — 
The  "Corso" — The  Almoralma— The  Padre— Acri- 
^ent— Return  to  Gibraltar — State  of  tho  weather. 

Gibraltar,  11th  May,  1838. 

A  Have  been  taking  lately  a  few  excursions, 
^  acting  cicerone  to  a  friend,  who  is  on  a 
^t  to  one  of  my  brother  officers,  and  :in 
*wnorary  member  of  our  mess. 
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We  were  on  the  point  the  other  day  of 
embarking  in  a  small  open  boat  which  he  has 
here,  and  of  running  over  to  the  foot  of  Apes' 
hill,  but  were  so  positively  assured  by  every 
body  that  if  we  escaped  being  walked  off 
with  by  the  current  of  the  Straits,  we  should 
certainly  be  murdered  by  the  wild  Berbers 
who  inhabit  that  inhospitable  region,  that 
we,  I  think  very  wisely,  gave  up  the  at 
tempt,  and  have  hitherto  contented  ourselves 
with  sundry  forays  into  Spain,  the  last  of 
which  was  to  the  "  Long  Stables"  and  Cork 
Convent. 

A  party  of  four  or  five,  including  myself, 
started  (well  armed,  as  we  always  do  on  these 
occasions,)  immediately  after  breakfast,  and 
had  already  passed  the  sentries  at  the  Spanish 
lines  ere  we  made  up  our  minds  whither  to 
bend  our  steps.  We  at  last  decided  that  the 
expedition  should  on  that  day  extend  to  the 
"  Long  Stables" — a  name  given  by  the  English 
to  a  solitary  venta  situated  in  the  very  depths 
of  the  Cork  wood,  on  the  road  between  Alge- 
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siras  and  Tmena,   and  alwut  fourteen  miles 
from  the  Rock. 

As  entertainment  for  man  and  horse,  in  the 
shape  of  barley  for  the  qaadmpeds,  and  eggs 
and  bacon,  a  "  gaspachio,"  or  an  "olio,"  for  the 
ipeds,  are  always  procurable  here,  together 
lots  of  "  agnardiente"  and  "  vino,"  both 
and  "  dulce,"  it  is  frequently  made  a 
ilace  for  parties  from  the  garrison,  who 
ly  bo  lionizing  in  the  Cork  wood.  The  proper 
name  of  the  place  in  Spanish  is  the  "  Venta 
del  Agiialcahijo,'"  and  being  the  general  rest- 
ing-place of  the  numerous  smugglers  who  ply 
between  the  coast  and  the  mountains,  is  pro- 
videtl  with  a  long  range  of  stabling  for  their 
mules  and  horses,  from  whence  it  derives  the 
nsme  by  which  it  is  generally  known  in  the 
garrison. 

The  "  Champs  Elysees"  of  Gibraltar — viz. 
beach — where  all  the  idleness,  fashion,  and 
beauty  of  the  "  Plaza"  so  frequently  take  their 
evening  ride  or  drive,  was,  on  the  monung  in 
lestioD,  in  a  verv  unfavourable  state  for  the 
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impatience  of  ourselves  and  of  onr  gallant  little 
steeds ;  for  the  tide  being  up,  had  completely 
covered  the  hard  and  firm  sjiace  of  wet  sand 
along  which  we  had  so  often  breathed  onr 
nags,  and  the  waves  worked  up  to  the  margin 
tif  the  sand-hills,  along  the  base  of  whose  soft 
iind  moving  surface  we  were  fain  to  creep  at  a 
snail's  pace,  our  horses  at  every  step  sinking 
above  the  fetlock.  This,  however,  gave  us 
ample  opportunities  of  contemplating  all  the 
beauties  nf  nature  which  were  spread  out  in 
such  profusion  before  us. 

Leaving  the  ruins  of  Fort  St.  Filipe  on  onr 
left,  and  after  some  of  the  party  had  takes 
advantage  to  light  tlieir  cigars  by  the  slow 
match,  in  the  shape  of  a  piece  of  burning  rope, 
held  by  the  poor  one-legged  beggar  who  is 
invariably,  be  it  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  to  he 
found  at  this  spot,  we  painfully  toiled  along 
through  the  deep  sand,  diverging  occasionally 
from  our  course  to  avoid  the  distended  lines 
with  which  the  fishermen  were  drawing  in  to 
the  shore  their  heavily  laden  nets,    some  of 
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whose  glittering  and  scaly  captives  were 
already  in  large  heaps,  quivering  and  sparkling 
in  the  morning  sun,  in  the  last  agonies  of 
approaching  dissolution. 

Our  stranger-friend,  who  l)elield  for  the 
first  time  the  scene  before  him,  was  much 
struck  by  its  beauties,  on  which  he  was  still 
descanting  when  we  arrived  at  that  part  of 
the  shore  from  whence  diverges  the  very 
laxcellent  road  leading  to  San  Roque.  Nor  was 
sorry  when  the  flower-enamelled*  turf  of 
flie  Spanish  race-course  enabled  ns  to  indulge 
our  little  spirited  Andalusians  in  a.  half-mile 
gallop,  till  we  reached  the  village  of  "  Campa- 
miento,"  which  we  were  fain  to  traverse  at  a 
more  sober  pace,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
its  awaiting  us  from  the  noisy  curs  with 
ih  this  place  is  infested,  and  which  appear 
know  by  instinct  the  very  sound  of  an 
[liahman's  horse's  hoofs. 

r*  At  this  time  of  tlie  jcar,  the  plains  near  Gibraltar 
sat  a  most  pef  ulitir  appeamncei  from  being  so  com- 
Ctelj  covered  with  a  dark  blue  flower,  thoy  have  h 
Mt "  heavenly"  look. 

l3 
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It  had  been  our  original  intention  to  hsfB"  ■ 
followed  the  "lower  roud,"  along  the  sea- 
side to  the  Guadranque,  or  "  first  river,"  but 
the  bad  state  of  the  beach  induced  us  to 
change  oui'  plan  of  operations  and  proceed  by 
that  of  San  Koque, 

If  at  Campainiento  we  had  been  annoyed  by 
the  unruly  curs ;  at  San  Roque  we  were  no  less 
80  by  the  clamours  of  the  many  idle  young 
urchins  lounging  about  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  and  who,  addressing  us  as  "  Johnny," 
were  very  officious  in  offering  their  services  to 
hold  our  horses,  should  we  feel  desirous  of 
refreshing  ourselves  at  the  neighbouring  wine- 
house  ;  we,  however,  not  requiring  their 
assistance,  at  last  made  our  escape  from  them. 

"  Johnny"  is,  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
the  national  appellation  of  an  Englishman  by 
the  lower  orders  of  Spaniards,  when  unac- 
quainted with  your  own  particular  denomina- 
tion. For  some  cause  which  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  learn,  I  always  go  at  San  Roque 
by  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Plantain ;"  and  on  this 
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Kvosion  it  afforded  lots  of  amusement  and 
ibundant  scope  for  the  wit  of  our  party  to 
liear  me  so  called.  Amongst  other  cogent 
reasons  alleged  by  them  for  the  "  souhriqnet" 
itas,  that  the  young  imps  concluded  imme- 
diately, from  my  mahogany  countenance,  that 
I  was  an  old  Indian,  and  therefore  gave  me 
Lwhat  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  most  appro- 
riate  cognomen  to  designate  such.  How- 
it  amused  me  as  much  as  the  rest, 
ind  we  were  still  cracking  our  jokes  on  the 
nbject,  when,  leaving  the  garden-covered 
I  of  the  Almendral  behind  us,  with  the 
'  <«Tinge-groves  at  its  base,  and  emerging  from 
amidst  the  hedges  of  tall,  sugar-cane-like  reeds, 
aloes,  and  prickly  pear,  through  which  winded 
our  now  rugged  path,  we  surmounted  the  pal- 
mitto-crowned  ascent  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  Pine  wood 
and  the  magnificent  view  displayed  beyond  it; 
the  eye  taking  in  at  one  glance  the  dork  extent 
of  the  boundless  cork  forest,  the  white  spires 
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of  the  convent,  and  the  Moorish  tower  of  Uie 
Almora'ima  peering  through  the  dark  masses  of 
its  foliage,  whilst  the  tiirretted  heights  of  Ca»- 
tellar,  the  far  mountains  of  Gaucin,  and  the 
still  more  faintly-seen  outline  of  those  of 
Ronda,  form  the  background  of  a  picture, 
which,  though  I  have  so  often  admired,  I  look 
on  every  time  I  behold  it  with  fresh  emotJOTS 
of  delight. 

But  the  sun  was  already  high  in  Uie 
heavens,  and  his  scorching  beams  warned  as  to 
continue  our  "  camino,"  as  we  were  still  seven 
good  miles  from  the  "  Long  Stables,"  and  on 
the  road  were  to  be  seen  many  equally  beauti- 
ful points  of  view. 

About  a  mile  or  two  after  leaving  the 
"  Finales,"  passing  a  little  ventorillo,  near  the 
banks  of  a  clear  rivulet,  (by  the  bye,  the  last 
place  of  "  refreshment"  to  be  met  with,)  you 
enter  the  precincts  of  the  eternal  forest  of  the 
"  Bosco  de  los  Chaparros,"  a  scene  worthy  of 
the  adventures  of  Gil  Bias,  and   one  which 
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bas  no  doubt  witnessed  many  an  occurrence 
similar  to  those  so  well  related  in  the  pages 
of  the  French  author. 

After  penetrating  the  "  brown  horrors"  of 
tlie  wood  for  a  couple  of  miles,  the  path  as- 
cends a  rapid  acclivity,  and  then  runs  along 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  crowned  with  floweiy 
3,  and  terminating  a  deep  valley  called 
Sota,"  or  marsh,  thickly  wooded  with 
Qoble  oaks,  and  running  Irom  east  to  west 
throngh  the  whole  forest,  until  it  terminates 
at  the  Guadranque  river, 

From  an  alleged  resemblance  to  a  similar 

locality  described  in    one    of    the    Waverley 

novels,  this  is  called   (in  the  garrison,)  the 

Pass  of  Aberfoil,"  if  indeed  so  beautiful  a 

it  can  exist  in  the  inhospitable  regions  of 

North.     The  beauty  of  the  landscape  is 

greatly    enhanced   by  the  luxuriance  of.  the 

T^etation  in  the  valley  below,  which,  amply 

.pplied  with  water,  shews  what  nature  can 

in  this  genial  climate.     I  said  that  it  was 

ickly  clothed  with  magnificent  oaks,   but 
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having  a  totally  different  appearance  from  the 
same  noble  tree  in  our  pai-ks  and  forests  at 
home.  Here,  as  seen  from  above,  the  whole 
"  Sota"  presents  the  appearance  of  one  mass  of 
unintemipt«d  verdure;  the  trees  being  em- 
bowered and  united  overhead  by  the  greatest 
variety  of  leaves  and  creepers,  wliich,  revelling 
in  the  richness  of  the  soil,  spread  abroad  in 
every  direction  their  clinging  tendrils,  and 
particularly  the  wild  vine,  form  overhead  a 
canopy  totally  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the 
noonday  sun. 

With  tdl  its  beauties,  the  "  Sota"  is  the 
great  enemy  of  the  sporting  characters  of  the 
garrison,  and  many  a  run  of  tlie  "  Calpe 
hounds"  have  I  seen  spoiled  by  the,  in  many 
places,  impassable  nature  of  its  dark  and  deep 
morasses. 

Leaving  it  with  reluctance  behind,  we 
emerged  from  the  "  Pass  of  Aberfoil,"  and 
cantering  gaily,  in  "  single  files,"  along  the 
narrow  and  often  broken  pathway, — with  a 
flying  "  Vaya  nsted  con  Dios"  to  the  passing 
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*iarbonero  or  contrabandista,  who  was  either 

urging  forward  his  heavily-laden  "  tourros,"  or 

indolently  smoking  his  "  papelito,"*on  the  snre- 

Wd  mule, — we  soon  broke  "  covert,"  and 

lerged  into  the  small  cultivated  plain,  which, 

an    islet  in  the  broad  ocean,   ia  every- 

iere  surrounded  hy  dark  foliage,  and  coiu- 

inded  at  its  further  extremity  by  the  place 

i  were  in  quest  of — the  "  Venta  del  Agual- 

liijo." 

1  have  already  said,  that  it  receives  the 

Dame  of  "  Long  Stables,"  from  the  extensive 

accommodation  of  that  nature  which  it  affords 

i  the  cattle  of  the  numerous  contrabandistas, 

"ho  are  its  usual  temporary  gnests. 

I  understand  it  is  a  fac-simile  of  every  other 

ish  house  of  entertainment  of  the  same 

i  in  the  south  of  Spain ;  and  if  so,  "  mine 

mt9  of  Andalusia,"  in  their  internal  arrange- 

■Ms,  certainly  pay  more  attention  to  con- 


L  cigar  made  of  tobactio  railed  up  in  paper,  su 
in  contraiiiBtinction  to  the  "  purilo,"  or  regular 
',  mmle  of  tobncco  alone. 
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venience  than  to  elegance,  comfort,  or  clean- 
liness. 

Galhtping  up  the  slight  acclivity  on  wliicli 
the  venta  stands,  and  without  dismounting,  we 
entered  its  capacious  porch,  and  found  oiu- 
aelves  installed  at  once  in  stable,  parlour,  and 
kitchen. 

On  the  left,  as  you  enter,  is  a  space,  with  a 
manger  running  along  on  each  side  until  it 
disappears  in  the  dim  perspective  of  distant 
darkness,  and  where  fifty  or  sixty  horses  or 
mules  might  with  ease  be  accommodated; 
whilst  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the  "  comedor," 
or  eating  apartment,  with  a  huge  fragment  of 
the  trunk  of  a  cork-tree  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  room,  and  doing  duty  for  a  table,  round 
which  are  ranged  low  stools  in  lieu  of  chairs. 
In  the  far  comer  of  this  elegant  "  salle  d 
manger"  is  an  immense  fire-place,  like  those 
so  frequently  seen  in  old  English  mansions, 
with  a  sort  of  projecting  roof,  under  which,  on 
each  side  of  the  fire,  are  benches  for  such  as 
desire  heat,  in  spite  of  smoke,  whose  frequent 


■  is  manifest  by  the  black 
ince  of  tlie  rude  and  massive 
fffifters  overhead. 

Oar  first  proceeding  on  entering,  was,  each 

t.to  ride  direct  to  the  post  intended  to  be  occu- 

icd  by  our  respective  horses,  aiid  after  loosen- 

:  the  girths  and  unbridling  them,  (for  here 

)  ready  hostler  is  at  hand  to  perform  these 

"fittle  offices,)  to  call  in  Stentorian  tones  for 

the  "  mozo,"   or  gar9on.     However,    neither 

mine  host  Estefano  nor  the  niozo  made  his 

appearance,  and    our   summons    was  at   last 

answered  by — I  cannot  say,  either  the  fair, 

the  clean,  or  the  pretty  Juana — but  by  the 

young  lady  answering  to  that  appellation,  and 

who  here  performed  the  office  of  cook  and 

gcallioD,  no  chambermaid  being   luckily   re- 

Ljpiired  at  an  inn  where  the  only  beds  consisted 

Wm  the  "capa"  (cloak)  of  the  traveller,  which, 

spread  on  the  hard  mud  floor,  with  his  saddle 

for  a  pillow,  serves  to  rest  his  weary  frame. 

Jnana  informed  us  that  her  master  Estefano 

i  been  very  ill  with  ague,  had  gone  to  Ymena 
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for  change  of  air,  that  the  mozo  was  absent  on 
some  eiraml,  her  mistress  busily  employed  is 
preparing  "  a  comer"  for  some  cahalleros,  and 
that  she  would  herself  bring  the  "  paja  j 
cebada,"  or,  as  she  pronounced  it  in  her  Andar 
lusian  accent,  "  c^haa,''*  the  straw  and  barley 
for  our  panting  steeds. 

After  seeing  this  properly  executed,  (there 
is  nothing  shews  the  old  traveller  so  much  as 
taking  care  of  his  horse, )  having  installed  oar 
party  in  the  above-mentioned  comedor,  and 
duly  saluted,  en  passant,  the  "  cahalleros,"  who 
were  in  the  shape  of  three  swarthy  contraband- 
iatas,  inhaling  the  fumes  of  their  "  papelitos," 
I  proceeded  to  the  sanctum,  where  mine  hostess 
the  "  ama"*  was  exercising  the  mysteries  of 
her  vocation. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  feel  inquisitive  to 
ascertain  what  business  I  could  possibly  have 


•  1l\k  patois  spoken  iii  AndiJusiaia proverbial,  and  is 
called  the  "Lrngua  CortwU,"  or  "clipped  tongue," 
from  an  universal  practice  of  dispenaing  with  ttie  last 
syllable  of  the  word. 

t  The  niistreafl,  or  hostess. 
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witli  a  lady  then  deeply  engaged  m  that 
branch  of  study  so  elaborately  elucidated  by 
Mrs.  Glass;  but  be  it  known  to  him,  that 
the  worthy  "  ama"  of  the  Venta  del  Agaal- 
oaJiijo  and  myself  were  great  allies,  and  I  went 
to  use  my  influence  in  trying  to  persuade  her 
to  give  us  a  most  undeniable  specimen  of 
^Mtnish  cookery,  and  not  to  be  sparing  in  the 
DK  either  of  "  acho"  (garlic)  or  oil  in  the 
dishes  I  bespoke,  as  there  was  with  us  "  un 
Inglez  nuevo,"  (a  new  Englishman,)  whom.I 

tjhed  to  unpress  with  a  favourable  opinion 
the  culinary  art  in  Spain. 
"No  tenga  usted  Cuidad,"  replied  she;  and 
^ging  her  to  expedite   her  movements   as 
ich  as  possible,  I  rejoined  the  party  in  the 
"  comedor,"    which  was  now  increased  by  a 
inple    of  bandit-looking    characters,    armed 
"escopeta"    y    "cuchillo,"    (gun    and 
Te,)  but  whose  broad  brass  badges  marked 
as  gamekeepers  of  the  Marquis  of  Mos- 
the  lord  of  Castellar,  and  owner  of  the 
■ouniling  hills  and  forests. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  dinner  of  the  "  con- 
trabandistas"  was  put  on  the  corkwood  block : 
it  consisted  of  a  savoury  mes5  of  garbansos 
and  lard,  fried  in  oil,  placed  in  a  huge  wooden 
bowl,  and  of  which  our  new  acquaintances 
courteously  invited  both  ourselves  and  the 
gamekeepers  to  partake ;  we  accordingly  drew 
the  stools  and  pieces  of  cork  (which  were  act- 
ing as  supernumeraries)  towards  the  primitive 
table,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  a  repast  which 
would  have  afforded  a  capital  subject  for  a 
painter.  One  or  two  wooden  spoons  were 
forthcoming,  but  those  to  whose  lot  they  did 
not  fall  appeared  no  way  taken  aback ;  a 
ready  substitute  being  found  in  the  fingers 
and  a  slice  of  bread.* 

We  called  for  "vino,"  our  friends  for  "aguar- 
diente."f    By  the  time  the  "olio"  was  con- 

•  This  general  custom  of  making  use  of  iLeir  fin* 
gera  omoDgst  the  lower  orders  of  Andalusia  may  be  a 
remains  of  Moorigh  habits;  the  Orientals  never  cmploj'- 
ing  knife  or  fork  at  their  meoht. 

t  A  strong  spirit,  impregnated  with  aniseed,  «Dd 
which,  when  mixed  with  water,  assumes  the  appearance 


laded,  our  dinner  made  its  appearance,  in 
the  shape  of  abundance  of  fried  eggs  and 
bacoD,  swimming  in  oceans  of  oil,  and  backed 
by  a  "gaspachio,"  than  which,  our  hostess 
assured  ua,  we  could  not  have  a  more  national 
dish  to  present  to  the  "  caballero  nuevo,"  who, 
however  reluctantly,  was  obliged  to  partake  of 
everything  on  the  table,  as  we  assured  him 
that  by  not  doing  so  he  would  give  mortal 
offence. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  one  of  the 
gumckecpers  happening  to  mention  that  he 
liad  brought  in  a  "  corso,"  it  was  immediately 
produced,  and  tui-ned  out  to  be  a  fine  roe  deer, 
for  which  one  of  my  companions  immediately 
struck  a  bargain  for  a  couple  of  dollars,  and, 
^"fearing  us  to  secrecy,  strapped  it  on  in  front 
"f  his  saddle,  in  order  to  take  it  back  to  the 
8*JTison  as  the  produce  of  his  own  rifle. 

fiow  long  we  might  have  kept  up  this 
J°^W  party  is  uncertain,  had  I  not  reminded 
^^    "  compaiieros"    that,    if  we  intended  to 
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visit  the  convent  on  our  way  back,  we  had  no 
time  to  lose. 

We  accordingly  paid  the  reckoning,  and 
giving  our  Spanish  friends  the  whole  stock  of  j 
^^  puritos"  we  had  with  us,  and  a  hearty  shaka 
of  the  hand,  mounted  our  steeds,  and  soob 
found  ourselves  at  the  gate  of  the  Almoraamai 
or  Convent  of  the  Cork  wood. 

The  old  Padre  was  much  disappointed  whcaj 
he  heard  that  we  had  already  dined  at  tbt 
*'  Long  Stables;"  however,  after  he  had  taken 
us  round  the  chapel,  cells,  etc.,  he  brought 
to  the  refectory,  where,  on  a  clean  table-<dotii| 
was  displayed  some  dried  figs  and  raisinsi 
together  with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  winei 
which  he  pronounced  to  be  "  muy  particolar/ 
and  which,  to  the  sorrow  of  some  of  the  party» 
we  were  induced  to  try. 

We  made  the  best  of  our  way  back,  and 
reached  the  gates  barely  in  time  to  avoid  being 
shut  out  for  the  night. 


n 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


nbk^  unongst  the  scenes  beyond  Algesiros — Fort  San 
Felipe — Its  present  disiDUDtlcd  stale — Carteia — Its 
uitiquitj — lU-munti  of  the  Amphitheatre — The 
Thanhisb  of  Solomon — Occupied  by  the  Cartha- 
giiiiana| — aiid  Romans  —  Ancient  coins — Gothic 
wMcli-towers — The  Guadranque — Derivation  of  the 
nunc  of  Algesiras — The  lala  Venle — Modern  town 
— Balconies  andiron  bars  —  Spanish  ladies — The 
SiestB — Town  of  Algesiras — The  Campo  Santo— 
Tlie  aqueduct — Tlie  Baranco — Mountain  stream — 
Variety  of  plants — The  Molino  de  San  Komardo^ 
The  Miller'a  family — Cigard — Return  to  Algesiras 
ArtUleiy  of  the  eyes  from  tlie  balconies — Female 
partiality  to  strangers — The  Andaluaian  maid. 

Gibraltar,  May  15,  1838. 

Algesiras  is  the  most  considerable  town 
oetween  this  and  Cadiz,  and,  when  the  tide  is 
low,  a.  trip  there  affords  a  pleasant  ride  of  nine 
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or  ten  miles  along  the  beach,*  in  the  course  of 
which  several  interesting  objects  are  passed. 
First,   about  two  miles   from    the    Bayside 
Barrier  we  come  to  the  ruins  of  Fort  San 
Felipe,  which,  during  the  siege,  did  such  exe- 
cution on  the  garrison.     I  believe  it  was  re- 
duced to  its  present  state  by  us,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Spanish  government,  lest  it  should 
afford  a  j>oint  of  occupation  to  the  FrencL 
Within  twentv-four  hours  after  the  order  had. 
been   given    for   its   destruction,    with   such, 
alacrity  was  it  carried  into  effect,  that  it  was, 
from  a  strong  battery,  reduced  to  its  present 
state — a  heap  of  ruins.      The   next  day,  a 
counter  order  arrived  from  Madrid,  annulling 
the  previous  consent  to  its  demolition,  but  the 
deed  had  l>een  already  done,  and  irremediably 
so,  as  of  course  the  British  government  will 

•  The  di>tanc\'  across  bv  watiT  is  about  Hve  mite ; 
inatchf.^  have  at  difil*rent  times,  and  with  various 
success,  been  made  by  a  boat's  crew,  to  puU  acrou, 
against  a  man  riding  along  the  beach,  from  Gibraltar  to 
Al^esirag. 


■  again  suffer  its  re-construction,  under 
b*  very  giins  of  oiir  rocky  fortress. 
A  conple  of  miles  from  Fort  San  Felipe, 
stil!  continuing  along  the  beach,  brings  you  to 
*  smftll  tishing  tillage,  which  generally  goes  in 
'^'e  garrison  by  the  name  of  Cartei'a,  although 
t'le  site  of  that  ancient  city  is  on  a  hilt  a  little 
turther  forward,  and  to  which  a  road  leads, 
fiver  a  Moorish  bridge,  crossing  a  rivulet  at  a 
*pot  commonly  called  the  Orange-grove.  Di- 
'^ng  a  little  from  the  sea-shore  as  you 
***nd,  you  come  to  what  was  once  the 
^'''phitheatre,  the  remains  of  which  are  dis- 
'ujctly  to  be  traced,  though  much  of  the 
"•ftf^erials  have  been  removed,  to  build  the 
"^^ghbouring  farm-houses  of  Rocadillo. 

kXhe  origin  of  Cartei'a  is  lost  in  the  mist  of 
is;  its  foundation  is  attributed  to  the 
"^wnicians,  who  frequented  tliese  shores  for 
■^^namercial  purposes,  and  to  carry  on  the 
'ttnny  fisheries.  It  is  also  supposed  to  have 
"^a  the  Tharshish  of  Scripture,  from  whence, 
"early  3000  years  ago,  the  navies  of  Solomon 
VOL.  I.  H 


''i-'iiirlit  "  L'""'M  aii'l  >ilvrr,  ivorv,  aiK.'-.  aia 
l)eacucks/'*  The  descendants  of  the  apes  an 
still  to  be  found;  the  ivory  probably  canw 
across  the  Straits  from  Africa;  the  gold  aiu 
silver  have  become  scarce  commodities ;  bat  th( 
[)eacocks  have  all  flitted  away ;  and,  after  sui 
a  lapse  of  time,  some  change  may  naturally 
looked  for  in  most  families. 

Carteia  was  subseciuently  occupied  by  tiw 
Carthaginians,    from   whom   it  was   wi 
during,  I  believe,  the  second  Punic  war,  by  thi 
Romans,  who  established  here  a  colony,  chiefl^^ 
composed  of  the  illicit  offspring  of  the  legion- 
ary soldiers  by  Boeotian  women.     Numerou^^ 
Itoman  coins  are  constantly  found  here  by  th( 
I)easants,  particularly  after  heavy  falls  of 
though  they  are  always  called — as  everythinj 
else  is  in  Spain  which  bears  the  least  stamp  ol 
antiquity — Moorish;  and  many  is  the  coppeir 
l)iece   of  "moneta  mora"  I  have  purchased 
from   tlic   sun-burnt  peasants   of    Rocadillo* 

*  1  Kings,  chap.  x.  22. 
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Aeir  the  latter  place  is  another  piece  of 
iotiqnity,  in  the  shape  of  a  massive  square 
(oter,  several  of  which  appear  at  intervals  on 
tiie  Ugh  ground  near  the  sea,  the  whole  way 
ilong  the  shore  to  Tarifii;  they  are  supposed 
to  have  formerly  heen  used  as  watch-towers  by 
Ae  Goths,  previously  to  the  invasion  of  Spain 
W  Taric  and  his  Moors,  and  still,  unsubdued 
Vf  the  hand  of  Time,  keep  watch  as  revolving 
ee&tories  pass  over  them. 

At  the  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  garri- 
Kn,  you  come  to  the  Guadranque,  or  ^^  Kio 
Primero,"  the  first  river,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  cross  in  a  ferry,  and,  on  reaching  the  op]K)- 
fite  bank,  enter  at  once  those  extensive  i)]aii)s 
between  the  former  and  the  "  second,"  or 
Pabnoni  river,  which  in  days  of  yore  were  tlir 
scenes  of  so  many  bloody  contests  betwc^eu  rlio 
Christians  and  Moors,  in  the  numerous  sic^'o> 

wstained  from  both  parties  by  the  old  town  of 

Mgesiras,  and  in  which  our  own  countrymen. 

imbued  with  the  prevalent  enthusiasm  tli<»n 

m2 
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ii]  vrigue  against  the  crescent,  often 
share. 

The  two  rivers  lie  a  couple  of  miles  apart ; 
and,  afteJ  ferrying  across  the  second,  a  fur- 
ther ride  of  three  miles  brings  von  to  the  good 
town  of  Algesiras,  so  called  from  the  Arabic, 
El  Ghezirah — the  island,  the  first  Moorisli 
settlement  being  on  the  "  Isla  Verde,"  near  the 
present  town,  whose  construction  is  of  a  very 
recent  date,  the  remains  of  the  old  Moorish 
citv  being  a  little  more  to  the  southward. 

This  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  Alge- 
sirwi  differing  from  what  we  read  of,  in  the  de- 
scriptions given  of  Malaga,  Grenada,  etc.,  where 
the  narrow  streets  and  high-terraced  houses  are 
so  charat^tertstic  of  their  Moorish  origin.  Still, 
in  the  broad  and  modern  thorouglifares  of 
Algesjras  there  is  a  foreign  appearance,  which 
at  first  cannot  be  accounted  for  until  the  eve 
fixes  on  the  iron  grated  windows  of  the  lower 
stories,  and  the  overhanging  balconies  and 
jalousies  of  those  above. 


SPANISH  SENORAS. 


.Ugesiras  is  a  large  town,  but  if  visited 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  from  the 
streets  being  at  that  lioiu"  completely  deserted, 
has  the  appearance  of  being  wholly  depopu- 
lated. Even  the  balconies  want  the  bright 
dowers  which  adorn  theui  tit  ii  later  hour ;  as 
the  Spaiitsli  senoras  never  go  to  exercise  their 
[ne  limbs  at  the  public  walk  of  the  Alameida, 
their  sparkling  eyes  at  the  "  ventana," 
l(window,)  till  both  have  been  refreshed  by  the 
ter-iliiiner  siesta — the  meal  taking  pluee  Ht 
wo,  and  the  slumbers  continuing  for  a  couple 
hours  after  its  conclusion.  Then  the 
Ipanbh  belle,  luantilla'd  and  befiuuieJ,  issues 
rth  ta  all  her  splendour,  and  dazzles  the  in- 
'  advertent  spectator  by  the  lightning  flashes  »( 
her  "  Moorish  eye." 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill; 
I  streets  are  mostly  broad    and  clenn.     It 
ntains  a  good  barrack,  a  public  walk,  a  luie 
iquare,  in  which  is  a  fountain  and  the  prin- 
cipal church,  two  good  "  fondas,"  (inns,)  nu- 
Bierous  "  cafes,"  and.  lastly,  what  is  meat  imd 
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drink,  existence  and  raiment,  to  the  Spaniard, 
a  "  plaza  de  toros,"  or  arena  for  the  bull-fights^ 

Nobody  appearing  astir  in  the  city,  we 
resolved  to  leave  it  for  the  present,  and  recon- 
noitre towards  the  hills,  as  Lieutenant  Lacy 
wished  to  get  a  sketch  of  the  aqueduct  crossing 
the  hollow  near  the  town ;  and  leaving  the  latter 
on  our  left,  and  skirting  the  "campo  santo,"*  or 
burial-ground,  we  soon  passed  under  one  of  itt 
noble  arches,  close  to  the  orange-groves,  which 
it  overlooks,  and  made  for  a  yawning  ravine, 
which  indented  the  face  of  the  long  line  of 
sierras  arising  before  us  at  the  distance  of 
about  three  miles  to  the  westward. 

Nothing  'can  be  more  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic than  the  scenery  presented  by  these 
openings  in  the  rocky  and  abrupt  sierras.  In 
Spain,  wherever  water  is  found,  there  is  no 

*  The  Spaniards,  in  the  burial  of  their  dead,  use  a 
})eculiarity  which  I  have  nowhere  else  observed;  the 
coffin  not  being  deposited  in  the  earth,  but  in  cells  con- 
structed in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  which  surrounds 
the  cemetery. 
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lack  of  T^etation,  and  these  ^^  barancos"  have 
fsaenUj  each  its  tributary  stream,  over 
tliO0e  hanks  wave  in  boundless  luxuriance 
the  most  beautiful  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers, 
ttmy  of  which,  in  our  less  favoured  climate, 
tre  only  to  be  found  as  inmates  of  the  garden 
or  hodionse :  nor  was  the  present  an  excep- 
tun  to  the  general  rule.  On  entering  the 
iKmth  of  the  gorge,  the  rushing  .sound  of  wa- 
ters assuled  our  ears.  Making  our  way 
tiutmgh  the  cork  and  ilex  trees,  we  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  proceeded  from  a  brook  rolling 
its  clear  waters  over  shiny  pebbles,  and  amidst 
knge  fragments  of  rock,  from  whose  interstices 
^rang  up  the  gum  cistus,  the  rhododendron, 
tke  bay-tree,  and  snowy  laurestine,  under  the 
Aade  of  which,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  bulbous  plants,  and  in  particular 
&  great  variety  of  the  bright-coloured  iris, 
^iamelled  the  green  carpet  beneath,  and  agree- 
J^Uy broke  its  universally  shaded  tone;  whilst, 
^  the  very  bed  of  the  torrent,  on  every  little 
*^iy  knoll,  and  as  if  in  defiance  of  its  waters 
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in    their    most    angry    mood,    arose 
clumps  of  the  pink-flowered  oleander. 

Such  were  the  banks  of  the  stream  along 
whose  devious  course  we  guided  our  sure- 
looted  little  Andalusians,  over  the  rough  and 
rock-atrewu  goat-path,  which  at  last  brought 
us  in  sight  of  a  wuter-niill,  at  all  times  a  pretty 
object  in  a  landscape,  but  here,  nestled  amidst 
this  fairy  wilderness,  it  looked  like  an  en- 
chanted bower,  tlic  retired  abode  of  content 
»nd  happiness:  nor  did  the  ap|>earauce  of 
tlie  inmates  belie  these  prognostics.  The  fat 
old  miller,  his  portly  consort,  and  their  bloom- 
ing daughter,  all  the  pictures  of  health,  has- 
tened out  to  see  the  unusual  sight  of  three 
strange  "  caballeros"  in  this  lonely  glen ;  and 
whilst  the  former,  with  the  frank  cordiality  of 
a  Spanish  peasant,  bade  us  welcome  to  the 
"  Molino  de  San  Bernardo,"  his  wife  and  the 
"  Maid  of  the  Mill"  were  bustling  about  to 
get  us  wine  and  other  refreshments  to  add  to 
their  mid-day  meal,  which  they  were  just  about 
tf>  partake    of  when    interrupted   by  our  ar- 
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riyel,  and  which  we  joined  in  with  pleasure ; 
we  afterwards  completely  won  the  heart  of  the 
gO(A  old  "  raolinero,"  by  giving  him  a  stock  of 
Gibraltar  cigars,  which  in  Spain,  owing  to  the 
duty  on  tobacco,  are  always  considered  rarities 
and  appreciated  accordingly.* 

We  were  much  pleased  by  the  intelligence 
he  afforded  us,  that,  further  up  the  ravine, 
were  often  to  be  met  with  a  sti'ay  roe-deer  or 
Plrild  boar;  and  as  he  assured  us  that,  at  a 
Ifew  hours'  notice,  we  could  always  procure  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  beaters  to  rouse  the 
game,  we  took  our  leave,  promising  in  a  short 
ime  to  return,  and  have  a  couple  of  days' 


^ime  t 
Plport. 


I 


On  our  way  back  to  Algesiraji,  Lieutenant 
Lacy  found  a  point  of  view  calculated  for  his 
Aetch  ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  completed  it 


We  generally  took  uare.  ui  proviJu  uurselv^H  with 
ihe  cxiarse,  cheAp  cigars,  monulactured  at  Gibr»Il«r; 
hut  Home  of  our  country  friends  knew  rigbt  wull  the 
difference  of  flavour  between  ibese  aii<l  the  milder 
Hivannahs. 

H  3 
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and  we  had  reached  the  town,  the  hour  of  the 
siesta  was  over :  whilst  our  horses  were  eat- 
ing a  feed  of  straw  and  barley,  we  strolled 
through  the  streets,  and  were  amply  repaid  by 
the  many  pretty  faces  and  figures  taking  ex^ 
ercise  at  the  open  windows  or  balconies  over- 
looking them.  Nor  did  we  find  that  our 
glances  were  either  taken  amiss  or  unreturned. 
Women  are  the  same  all  the  world  over, — 
always  partial  to  new  and  foreign  faces ;  and 
on  the  same  principle  that  the  fair  English- 
woman smiles  on  the  moustachioed  and  be- 
whiskered  Frenchman  or  Pole,  so  does  the 
smooth  face  of  the  British  soldier  often  find 
favour  in  the  bright  eyes  of  Spain's  dark- 
eyed  maidens. 
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CHAPTER  XXV, 


'^^  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa — Marti  ne — A 
messenger  despatched  to  Tetuan — The  "  Namaz" 
•^A  MocMish  beautj — Crowded  quarters — Rioters 
in  the  Camp— Summary  justice. 

A  PARTY  composed  of  several  individuals,  «>f 
which  the  author  was  one,  after  getting  chnin 
bills  of  health,  embarked  at  the  Waterport 
Gate,  and  soon  found  themselves  on  })oar(l  ;i 
fineLatine  craft,  called  the  "  Emily  f  and  witli 
afwr  breeze  from  the  north-west,  got  out  of  the 
%  at  a  little  after  ten,  a.m.,  and  boldly  steen»d 
across  Calpe's  Straits, 

"  Surveyed  the  steepy  shore 
^ere  Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  giize  I" 

^i  swiftly  approached  the  latter  coast. 


GREAT   EXECL'TION. 

During  the  passage  we  were  mnch  amused 
by  old  Hadgc  Mahomet,  &  Moorish  merchant 
in  our  company,  who  was  possessed  of  most 
extensive  information  and  a  fund  of  anecdote, 
which  he  retailed  in  capital  English. 

After  a  quick  and  pleasant  passage  of  five 
hours,  during  which  we  had  nin  about  forty 
miles,  we  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Martine. 

It  was  five  P.M.  l>efore  we  got  ashore  on  the 
muddy  banks  of  the  river,  a  little  above  the 
fort,  at  some  buildings  dignified  with  the  name 
of  the  Custom  House  of  Martine.  Old  Hadge 
amused  us  much,  as  we  were  pulling  up  the 
river,  by  relating  that,  about  four  years  previ- 
ously, an  Austrian  frigate  had  anchored  off  the 
fort,  wliich  mounts  eight  guns,  and,  after  firing  a 
great  number  of  shots,  went  away  without  doing 
any  further  damage  than  killing  an  unfortu- 
nate donkey.  It  ap|>eai's  that  the  frigate  after- 
wards sailed  further  down  the  coast,  and  landed 
at  Al  ilrish  three  hundred  men,  who  made  a 
speedy  retreat  to  their  Iwats  on  the  appearance 
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of  a  bodj  of  Arabs :  here  their  shot  broke  a 

pitcher,  which  an  old  woman  was  carrying  on 

^  head  irom  the  weU.     In  short,  old  Hadge 

^q^peared  to  hold  the  whole  race  in  the  most 

fitter  contempt.     As  we  palled  up  the  river, 

ve  observed  numerons  flocks  of  wild  fowl,  and 

a  ktge  fish  jumping  out  of  the  water  fell  into 

the  boat,  and  was  instantly  despatched  by  the 

old  Moor,  who  taking  out  his  clasp-knife,  stuck 

it  without  compunction    in  the  back  of  tlip 

head. 

At  last,  we  were  sately  landed  on  "  AfricV 
hnming  shores;"  and  let  them  deny  it  who 
^,  but  there  f>  truly  magic  in  a  name: 
^der  the  opposite  pillar  of  Hercules,  we  had 
Diet  with  the  waving  palm,  the  prickly  cactus, 
Wid  stately  aloe  plant — and  although  we  then* 
could  behold  whole  ranges  of  snowy  siernt^ 
•^ill  all  this  wild  and  tropical  scenery  had  not 
^he  same  effect  on  our  imaginations  us  at  the 
present  moment,  when  we  found  ourselves  bond 
Mc  on  the  land  of  monsters  and  savages,  of 
houndless  deserts  and  still  unknown  tracts. 
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The  costume  of  the  inhabitants  also  tended  to 
increase  the  effect  of  the  scene ;  and  as  we  saw 
approaching  the  stately  tnrbaned  Moor  or 
swarthy  Bedouin  enveloped  in  his  hooded 
"  haick,"  we  might  easily  fancy  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  Lybian  deserts,  instead  of  being 
in  view  of  our  own  flag,  and  almost  within 
hail  of  thousands  of  fellow-countrymen. 

May  1  ^th. — "  Guad**  is  the  Moorish  or  Aralxic 
for  river,  or  valley,  I  am  not  quit«  sure  which : 
thence  the  names  Guadelquivir,  Guadiana,  and 
those  ofraany  other  rivers  in  Spain.  We  landed 
safely  on  the  muddy  banks  of  the  Guad-e-Mar- 
tine,  and  made  our  way  to  the  Custom-house, 
which,  like  the  Serais  in  India,  is  an  isolated 
building,  with  a  square  court-yard  in  the 
middle ;  and  in  this  and  everything  else,  the 
turbaned  and  bearded  natives,  their  strong 
guttural  pronunciation,  etc.,  I  was  forcibly 
reminded  of  old  times  spent  in  Hindostan. 
Martine  is  situated  about  four,  miles  from 
Tetuan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  vast 
plain;  and  through  it  flow  the  sleepy  waters 
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(^tbe  Gofld-e-Martiiie.  As  it  is  neoessarj  to 
obttin  the  Btshaw's  permission  for  proceeding 
to  tlie  citjTv  and  we  landed  late,  I  easily  fore- 
flawthat  we  should  have  to  take  np  our  qosrters 
kr  the  night  at  the  Costom-lioase. 

Oar  first  care  was  to  inspect  the  state  of 
the  prorisions.  Old  Hadge  promised  us  a  fine 
stew  of  the  fish  providence  had  sent  in  our 
Way;  so  that  with  the  fragments  of  the  lunch, 
we  were  in  no  immediate  danger  of  starvation. 
We  therefore,  to  pass  the  time  until  the  return 
of  the  messenger  who  had  been  despatched  to 
Hash-Hash,  the  pasha,  amused  ourselves  by 
firing  at  a  mark.  The  men  of  the  guard  joined 
08  in  this  pastime  with  their  long  firelocks, 
which  could  not,  however,  come  near  the  rifle 
^  one  of  my  companions. 

At  last  the  hour  of  sunset  arrived,  and  on 
going  to  the  terraced  roof  of  the  house,  India 
was  again  brought  to  my  recollection,  by  seeing 
tile  ndmdz^  or  evening  prayer,  performed  with 
^  the  ceremony  observed  by  the  pious  in  the 
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East ;  but  here  the  head  was  tiimed  in  that 
direction,  owing  to  the  situation  of  Mecca, 
towai*ds  which  the  prostrate  suppliant  is  always 
supposed  to  look. 

As  usual  in  Mahommedan  countries,  not  a 
woman  was  to  be  seen ;  the  only  animal  of  the 
gentler  sex  I  could  get  a  peep  at  was  a  decrepit 
old  hag,  more  like  a  mummy  than  a  human 
creature,  who  had  been  bringing  water  in  an 
earthen  jar,  and  whose  virtue  ran  not  the 
slightest  risk  by  her  charms  being  exposed  to 
our  infidel  gaze.  The  inhabitants  of  the  build- 
ing appeared  to  consist  only  of  the  guard,  which 
was  occasionally  relieved  from  Tetuan,  and 
was  composed  of  very  fine-looking  fellows,  whose 
natural  good  appearance  was  much  set  oiT  by 
their  graceful  dress :  their  arms  were  a  short 
yatagan,  or  sword,  and  a  lirelock  of  extraor- 
dinary dimensions,  upwards  of  six  feet  long. 
One  of  the  soldiers  was  seated  in  the  porch  of 
the  gateway,  looking  wretchedly  ill:  he  ap- 
plied to  me  for  medicine ;  and  on  ascertaining 


Us  comphint,  br  mftam  W  «U  Hadp^u  I  ppc^ 
ftribed  a  ooople  of  gnw  «f  tatemd  ad  & 
doee  of  ahs;  wUdi  I  ktve  m  iambu  jcn^ 
doced  the  desired  care. 

it  last,  our  Moaridi  UBtm-^rmrAr  ;r> 
^  his  slewel  fidk  vkkk  m  ioEt  v^st 
1^  ADd,  with  the  aflBstiMe  <rf*a  <hr  k«(de» '^ 
^  we  had  bron^  ankoR  vith  Wv  wt  HMe 
^  eiceDent  supper.  Old  Hftdp^  fi»li  »:<  i«^ 
'trailed  apon  to  toiidi  the  puot  o(  xht 
^d  he  is  one  of  the  renr  ftw  I  hare  aiet  i 
^^^bary  who  ohserred  in  thi$  t^  kkw  -c  lir^ 
t^^phet ;  but  he  had  peribmed  twv  pf^rizisfc/^ 
^  Mecca,  and  had  a  repotatko  Pjr  StAhr^  :- 
'^^aintaiiu    After  supper,  we  thcogki  *< 


^^  :  although  I  had  not  expected  a  f'/cr-:*:f< 

Wd,  I  did  not  look   forward   to   be   ?i>.Trri 

^i^to  a  room  about  twdre  feet  square,  wizh  « 

dozen  other  people  as  bedfeflow^w  f>r  wr  aII 

wcupied  the  same  bed — riz^  the  Axr.  w&>ii 

^«s  certainly  matted,   but   nothing   further. 

fe  the  whole  of  our  party,  ( with  the  kz- 
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ception  of  Hadge,  who  would  have  considered 
himself  polluted  by  sleeping  with  infidels, )  to- 
gether with  some  Jewish  traders  from  Gibraltar, 
were  huddled  together,  like  sheep  in  a  pen ;  but 
I  had  often  had  a  worse  bed  than  a  clean  mat, 
with  a  boat-cloak,  and  a  carpet-bag  for  a  pillow, 
and  could  have  slept  very  well  but  for  the 
riotous  conduct  of  two  young  scapegraces  of 
the  party,  who,  not  content  with  keeping  us 
awake  by  singing  and  other  noises,  at  last  blew 
out  the  lights,  and  began  to  pelt  the  Jews  with 
boots  or  whatever  else  came  to  hand.  At  last 
my  ire  was  fiilly  roused,  and  finding  remon- 
strance  of  no  avail,  I  sent  the  lamp  at  one 
fellow's  head,  some  brass  dishes  and  a  bowl  full 
of  milk  at  another,  and  at  last,  after  no  small 
difiiculty,  succeeded  in  restoring  order  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  in  thus  deal- 
ing out  justice  in  the  dark  in  so  small  and 
crowded  a  space,  I  fear  her  blows  did  not  all 
fall  on  the  heads  of  the  culprits,  for  after 
sending  my  missiles,  I  heard  several  groans. 
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that  soiinded  much  more  Jewish  than  the  sup- 
pressed tittering  which   was  faintly  audible 
in  one  cornier  of  the  room.     However,  I  had 
accomplished  mj  object,  and  we  were  enabled 
to  have  a  few  hours'  sleep  till  daylight. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 


March  to  Tetuan — Distant  i^pearance  of  the  town — 
Extensive  plain — Costume  of  the  Moorish  women 
— Their  unprepossessing  appearance — Arrival  at 
Mr.  Bendurlack's — Breakfast  there — His  house — 
Moorish  arches — Jewish  costume — Mine  host's 
lovely  daughters — Magnificent  dresses  of  Esther 
and  Seemah. 

Sunday,  20th  May,  1838. 

I  ROUSED  the  party  at  daybreak,  and  as 
the  messenger  from  the  Bashaw,  authorizing 
our  entrie  to  Tetuan,  had  arrived  during  the 
night,  we  made  the  best  arrangements  we 
could  for  our  march  of  about  four  miles  across 
the  plain  separating  us  from  the  city,  which 
we  could  distinctly  behold  on  the  brow  of  the 
first  hill,  in  appearance  more  like  the  white 
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tents  of  an  encampment  than  anything  else. 
Id  facty  all  the  Moorish  houses,  from  being 
CQznpIetdy  whitewashed,  give  one,  at  a  dis- 
tanoe,  this  idea,   and  when   many  are  con- 
grated  together  the  deception  is  still  more 
complete.     The  morning  was  clondy  and  over- 
cast, which  added,  perhaps,  to  the  grandeur 
tfthe  scene  as  we  advanced   np  the  level 
plain,  with   the  stupendous  hills   (although 
(ffiljthe  spurs  of  Mount  Atlas)  on  our  left, 
Tetuan  in  front,  and  the  less  lofty,  but  no 
less  celebrated,  Mount    Abila,    (the    brother 
column  of  Calpe,)  on  our  right. 

Although  we  had  given  directions  for 
fcorses  to  be  sent,  none  had  arrived,  even 
for  our  baggage;  we  therefore  set  out  on 
foot,  leaving  the  latter  in  charge  of  old 
Hadge,  who  had  still  some  business  to  transact 
at  the  Custom-house,  and  who  promised  to 
forward  it. 

Nothing  particular  attracted  our  attention 
i^g  this  rather  uninteresting  march  across 
^  level,  though  fertile  plain,  except,  perhaps, 
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tlie  costume  of  the  peasants,  who  were  tilling" 
the  ground,  and  whose  swarthy  complexions 
and  scanty  dress  put  me  much  in  mind  of  » 
similar  class  of  people  in  India.  This  relates 
merely  to  the  men ;  as  to  the  lew  women  wc 
saw  in  the  country,  their  appearance  afforded 
a  striking  contrast  to  tlie  graceful  dress  and 
attitudes  of  the  dark,  thtmgh  beautiful,  Hin- 
doo girls.  They  were  mufiied,  almost  smo- 
thered, in  the  folds  of  the  white  cloths  wilfc  ^ 
which  they  were  covered  from  head  to  fooli 
and  which  so  completely  concealed  both  fuw 
and  figure,  that  only  two  small  opening* 
were  left  for  the  eyes.  If  to  this  be  added, 
that  their  head-pieces  were  crowned  with 
straw  hats  of  the  most  extravagant  dimen- 
sions, it  is  easy  to  fancy  them  to  be  anytlung 
but  prepossessing  figures;  the  cloth,  partica* 
larly,  which  was  stretched  tightly  over  ll» 
face,  gave  to  that  part  the  appearance  of  * 
death's  head — and  altogether,  creatures  ffloff 
like  what  we  imagine  ghools,  or  spectres,  lo  t*- 
I  nevei-  beheld. 
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Od  entering  the  town,  we  were  assailed  by 
the  porters  at  the  gate,  for  a  present,  and 
being  told  it  was  custoinaiy,  gave  tlio  rascals 
a  dollar.  We  wended  our  way  up  one  crooked 
lane  and  down  another,  till  at  last,  entering 
a  more  bustling  and  populous  quarter,  which 
was  pointed  out  to  us  as  that  appropriated 
to  the  Jews,  we  were  finally  introduced  to 
the  Hebrew  hostellerie,  kept  by  that  respect- 
able individual,  Mr.  BendmUick;  he  had  ap- 
parently Imd  notice  of  our  arrival  at  Mitrtine, 
gfi  we  found  a  capital  breakfast  laid  out  ready 
for  us,  to  which,  after  our  early  and  long 
walk,  we  did  ample  justice. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  describe  the  localities 
of  Mr.  Bendurlack's  establishment. 

The  house  was  built  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  old  Spanish,  or  rather  Moorish,  ones 
in  Andalusia,  thus  Ijnl  a,  being  the  "patio," 
or  court,  in  the  centre,  whose  roof  was  the 
sky,  and  the  floor  composed  of  handsome 
glazed  tiles  of  different  colours,  disposed  in 
,  variety  of  shapes  and  figures;  a  verandah 
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ran  round  the  four  sides  of  the  square,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  usual  residence  of  the 
members  of  the  family;  the  principal  rooms 
were  on  the  first  story,  and  likewise  opening 
on  a  verandah,  which  also  overlooked  the 
court  below,  thus  completely  illustrating  the 
jealous  disposition  of  the  disciples  of  Moham- 
med, as  not  one  of  the  apartments  had  any 
opening  towards  the  street.  The  doors  were 
richly  carved,  and  placed  in  arches  shaped 
like  an  ace  of  spades — a  form  so  completely 
oriental,  that  there  is  no  mistaking  its  origin ; 
these,  when  they  opened  on  the  verandah, 
were  fiulher  ornamented  with  curtains  of  rich 
crimson  silk.  So  much  for  the  locality, — and 
now  for  its  inhabitants. 

Bendurlack  was  a  bustling  old  fellow,  with 
"  Jew"  written  in  every  lineament  of  his 
sharp  countenance,  which  was  anything  but 
dignified;  he  was  clad,  like  his  brethren, 
whom  we  so  often  see  at  Gibraltar,  in  a  kind 
of  blue  frock,  with  a  red  sash,  short  loose 
drawers,  and  slippers,  with  a  black  scullcap 
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*0B  his  head.  Hig  better  half,  who  appeared 
to  have  all  the  management  of  the  domestic 
:tfi&irs,  was  a  stately  old  lady,  and  must  have 
been  a  very  handsome  woman  in  her  day. 
The  daughters, — but  here  description  fails  me 

Edo  justice  to  these  lovely  girls, — the  Jairext 
rk  specimens  of  beauty  I  ever  beheld. 
I  found  the  two  sisters,  seated  on  cushions, 
iy  at  embroidery,  or  rather  brocade  work, 
in  the  lower  verandah.  I  expected  to  have 
seen  a  couple  of  demi-savages,  who  would 
have  run  away  and  hid  themselves  as  soon 
as  we  shewed  ourselves.  IIow  much  was  1, 
therefore,  surjirised  to  find  these  Hebrew 
daughters  of  the  old  publican,  Bendurlack, 
nith  manners  that  would  not  have  disgraced 
1  English  drawing-room ! 


"  They  walk'd  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies, 
And  all  tliat's  beat  of  durk  and  bright 
Meet  in  their  aspect  and  their  eyes  ; 
Tbas  mellow'd  to  that  tender  light 
Which  Heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 
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''  One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  less. 

Hod  haJf  iinpair'd  the  nameless  grace 
Which  wsves  in  every  raven  tresa, 
Or  softens  lightly  o'er  their  face, 
Where  thoughts,  serenely  sweet,  express 
How  pure,  how  dear,  their  dwclling-pUc«. 

And  on  that  cheek,  and  o'er  those  bro 
So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent; 
The  smiies  that  win,  the  tint  that  glo» 
But  teU  of  days  in  goodness  spent, 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below. 
And  hearts,  whose  love  ia  innocenll" 

IMrew  MA 

Such  were  those  churniing  sisters,  i 
do  Byron's  heautiful  lines  portray 
They  both  spoke  Spanisli  fluently,  and  j 
minutes  we  were  all  as  much  at  hoH 
aaiuainted  for  as  many  years.  Their  d 
particularly  the  turban  and  tiara  c^j 
and  jewels,  which  they  wore  on  their  1 
were  magnificent,  and  forcibly  recal 
scriptural  pictures  of  the  Italian  school.  ' 
dress  was  low,  and,  as  far  as  the  waist,  covtf 
with  the  richest  gold  brocade ; 
wore  a  sort  of  j'elic,  or  jacket,  of  w 


over  this  tb^ 


ricUj  embroidered,  and 


with    loose 


deeves.    From  the  waist  dowmraids  tbe 
presented  nothing  peculiar:  pettiooasi  ( 
were  peak)  are  aD  nmch  alike, — 


"'Bat 
■ttu  whnc  net  bad  tapftn^  bm 

I  at  first  thought  this  was  a  hdidar  o»- 
tmne,  and,  perhaps,  aasomed  on  acoonnt  f.4 
the  arrival  of  strangers,  but  I  f'josA  Mfker- 
wards  that  aU  the  Tonng  women  here  dr«v^ 
in  the  same  style,  canying  th«r  dcwrr  ;- 
the  jewels  and  pearb  abr^at  them.  Tl^  Li:ir> 
ef  these  beaatifnl  sisters  were  Either  ai.-: 
Seemah.  I  could  not  help  maiiisa^fzr^z^ 
them  on  their  appearance,  and  req^ie^t^  t.* 
a  great  favour,  to  be  aUowed  Uj  ic^tect^fK  t- 
take  their  pictures*  to  which  thev  imi&Hfija^v 
acceded. 


5  i 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Visit  to  the  Vice-Consul — Hash-Hash,  the  Bashaw — 
His  extortions — His  gluttony — A  renegade — Ap- 
pearance of  the  town — Jewish  quarters — The  sons 
and  daughters  of  Israel — A  question  for  Lavater — 
A  Moorish  marriage  procession — The  feast  at  Ben- 
durlack's — Visits  in  tlie  Jewish  quarter — Furniture 
of  the  houses — Elegance  of  manner — Terraced 
roofs — The  synagogue — Difficulties  made  to  cor 
starting — A  Moorish  interior. 

May  20th. 

Proceeded  to  the  English  Vice-Consul,  Mr. 
Butler,  to  make  arrangements  about  our  de- 
parture in  a  couple  of  days,  and  also  to  get 
the  escort  of  a  soldier  during  our  stay  here, 
which  I  heard  was  indispensably  necessary  for 
our  safety,  even   in  going   about  the   town, 


neb  irreclaimable  savages  are  these  barba- 

liaos,  in  eveiy  sense  of  the  word. 

I  met  with  every  civility  from  the  Vice- 
Consul,  and  from  his  description  of  the  place 
m  not  envy  him  his  situation,  which  is  only 
wvth  abont  150/.  a  year,  on  which  he  had  a 
ivge  grown-up  family  to  snpport,  was  the 
only  Christian  in  the  place,  and  for  months 
together  never  saw  an  European  face.  He 
introduced  his  son,  a  fine  lad  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  but  who,  from  the  complete  solitude 
in  which  he  was  brought  up,  laboured  under 
every  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Butler  immediately  sent  to  the  Bashaw, 
Hash-Hash,  for  a  soldier  to  accompany  us  in 
WIT  rambles,  and  confirmed  what  I  had  before 
heard  of  the  little  safety  of  venturing  out 
without  being  thus  escorted. 

Whilst  his  interpreter  went  on  this  errand, 

he  related  to  me   a  few  particulars   of  the 

^rthy  representative  of  the  Emperor  of  Mo- 

'^HJco,  at  Tetuan.     He  mentioned   him  as  a 

'nost  extortionate  old  knave,  who  expected 
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coDBiderabte  presents  from  strangers,  even  Ife 
an  interview.  HoweTCr,  as  one  of  the  party 
had  been  commissioned  to  make  him  a  hand- 
some gift,  and  had  promised  to  give  us  tie 
benefit  of  being  present  when  it  was  offered, 
we  all  expected  to  have  a  sight  of  His  Excel- 
lency Hash- Hash  gratis:  and  by  all  sccoonts 
he  is  worth  seeing,  being  of  such  an  enormous 
bulk  that  he  cannot  enter  a  common*sized 
door.  To  keep  up  this  mass  of  flesh,  he  feeds 
most  Toracionsly.  I  do  not  exactly  remember 
the  number  of  fowls  he  is  said  to  devour  daily, 
but  it  was  something  incredible. 

After  a  short  time,  the  interpreter  returned 
with  a  soldier  of  the  Emperor,  of  whom  every- 
body stands  in  tlie  greatest  awe.  In  appearance 
he  was  like  anything  but  a  Moor,  being  of  a  fiiir 
(■x)mpIexion  and  light  blue  eyes,  with  a  vener- 
able white  beard.  He  was  armed  with  a  long 
matchlock  and  sword,  beside  a  tough  thorn- 
stick,  of  which  I  soon  learned  the  use.  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  he  understood  Spanish,  and 
he  afterwards  confessed  himself  to  be  a  rene- 
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gade  from  Minorca,  which  he  left  verj  young. 
JJwier  his  auspices,  we  all  sallied  out  lliroagh 
Ae  town.  If  I  had  been  strack,  in  tike  morn- 
ing, with  its  resemblance  to  an  Indian  city, 
Ae  impression  only  became  stronger  the  mon> 
Iisw  of  it.  The  bazaars,  the  turbaned  inha- 
Utints,  the  dogs,  the  filth,  and,  above  all, 
tfew  camels,  with  their  long  arched  necks  and 
nbling  gait,  all  recalled  most  strongly  old 
iflmiations. 

The  Jews  have  a  separate  part  of  the  town 
dotted  to  them,  and  walled  in  from  the  rest, 
Mid  into  this  they  are  locked  every  evening, 
though  it  is  certainly  the  most  bustling  part 
of  the  city,  and  evidently  the  emporium  of 
trade;  but,  go  where  you  please,  the  same 
characters  always  mark  these  sons  of  Israel, 
lad  are  so  forcibly  written  on  their  ex- 
ternal lineaments,  that  whether  with  the  skull- 
cap, embroidered  vest,  and  sash  of  Barbary,  or 
with  old  clothes'  bags  on  their  shoulders,  in 
Monmouth  Street,  there  is  no  mistaking 
4em.    In  their  prying  and  busy  countenances 
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are  written  the  innermost  thoughts  of  their 
souls — gain  and  filthy  lucre.  It  is  this,  per- 
haps, which  gives  them  that  meanness  of  ap- 
pearance,  of  which  they  are  never  divested. 

But  the  Jewish  women !  Was  ever  such  a 
contrast!  They  of  their  race  are  certainly 
the  ladies  of  the  creation.  The  fine  bust, 
regular  features,  and,  above  all,  the  full  large 
black  eye,  mark  them  out  as  models  for  the 
painter  and  the  statuary.  It  would  be  a 
question  for  Lavater  to  reconcile  this  incon- 
gruity in  appearance  between  the  two  sexes, 
and  to  decide  whether  mental  occupation  can 
so  affect  the  physical  form  as  to  cause  such 
a  remarkable  difference. 

After  going  through  most  of  the  town,  we 
struck  into  the  country,  and  visited  some  gar- 
dens in  the  neighbourhood,  which  were  very 
prettily  laid  out ;  we  also  went  to  some  natu- 
ral  caves  in  the  rock,  on  which  stands  the 
town,  but  they  appeared  as  nothing  after  those 
of  Gibraltar.  As  we  were  about  to  re-enter  the 
city,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  bridal  proces- 
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oon,  with  all  its  accomp^niinents  of  drci&s, 
tom-toms,  bag-pipes,  etc;  tnd  these  ]msk  «^.- 
nnich  resembled  in  sound  their  Cakd-.«2&£. 
bethien,  that  a  Scotchman  of  oor  pvtr  §ir.  fkr 
fogot  himself  as  to  ran  cloee  up  to  the  ;?«-- 
wion  and  commence  a  Hizhl^H'i  fling.  H^ 
WIS,  however,  soon  brought  bsck  to  the  nAT  bj 
tnr  Mentor  J  who  assured  ns  that  th^  ?^2Et:7 
Wore  us,  many  of  whom  were  anafed  "^ti  ^^  lt 
firelocks,  (all loaded  with  balL  » w .i^li  il*  <. •r. 
or  may  be  sooner,  direct  :Lrr.  ».rili:f:  'vr 
podly  persons,  than  follow  op  tbe  kZL*s-er::*<  • 
4ey  were  then  practising,  cf  di*»:Ltrri:Lr  'i  -ri 
in  the  air.  This  hint  wa^  &•  r.t-V  •*.:' 
posed,  sufficient  to  keep  u*  Uliiri. 

With  our  stately  old  gnari  wt  f  .•li,-*-^:  •:.* 
procession,  at  a  resp-ectful  dlr-iii%-  :  .\  - 
Qitered  the  town,  and  -aw  d^otr^ri  l:  -o* 
^r  of  the  bridegrc-:^ii  tb*:  Iatz^  4<^x.  •  t.'- 
riedon  men's  shoulder?,  wLki  ^tf  '/.ii*-  i.^ 
^reluctant  bride  from  Irir  pitr^t**  ii.»v-  •. 
^tof  her  expectant  kr^.  AZ  iL:*  vu*  ;i/ 
^  on  amidst  m  dreadful  cprjar.  asb^  wi.  :k: 
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many  were  performing  the  war-dance, 
consists  in  discbargiDg  guns,  (loaded  with 
ball,)  whilst  whirling  round  in  the  most  violent 
manner,  so  that  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  danger 
to  a  spectator. 

By  the  time  we  returned  from  our  excur- 
sion in  the  environs  it  was  the  dinner  hour, 
and  we  were  astonished  at  the  liberal  display 
iin  tlie  table  of  Bendurlack,  our  worthy  host, 
who,  considering  we  only  paid  him  a  dollar 
(four  shillings)  per  head,  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing, { the  former  consisting  of  breakfast,  dinner, 
coffee,  and  supper,  with  wine  ad  libitum, )  did 
wonders  in  the  feast  he  had  prepared  for  lis. 
Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  w-itli  every  delicacy  of  the 
season,  were  in  ample  abundance,  together  with 
some  capital  pastry,  which  I  had  reason  to 
know  had  been  prejiared  by  the  fair  hands  of 
his  beautiful  daughters,  and  which  we  did  not 
therefore  the  less  appreciate. 

After  dinner,  and  taking  a  few  glasses  iff 
the  sweet  Jewish  wine,  which  I  must  confess 
was  not  very  palatable,  we  went  out  with  our 
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llost  to  visit  tlie  bouses  of  some  of  the  ricii 
brethren  of  the  tribe,  he  probably  not  being 
sorry  to  give  un  a  few  specimens  of  thtnr  ojiu- 
lenw.     As  I  before  said,  there  is  a  quarter  of 
the  town  walled  in,  and  exchisively  nppropri- 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  so  that  we  hinl 
far  to  go  in  order  to  satisfy  oui"  curiosity. 
After  winding  through  a  few  of  the  narrow 
and  filthy  streets,  we  entered  a  low  door,  and 
Bendurlack  ushered  ua  up  stairs.     It  was  the 
residence  of  a  rich  Hebrew,  who  was  then  ab- 
speculating    in    South    America.      His 
ly,  however,  did  the  honours  in  a  style  of 
Hfhich  a  duchess  might  not  have  been  ashamed ; 
she  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  as  nearly  all  the 
Barbary  Jews  do,  told  us  to  consider  the  house 
our  own,  (the  Spanish  compliment,)  offered 
refreshments,   and  introduced  us  to   her 
lughters,    three     beautiftil    young    women, 
;,  if  possible,  in  a  more  costly  and  mag- 
manner  than    our  pretty  friends    at 
posada.      The  furniture  was  peculiar;  the 
►ma  were  all  nifittfd  in  very  handsome  style ; 
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whilst  the  Moorish  doorways,  connecting  1 
(Hfferent  apartments,  were  hung  with  rich 
silk  curtains,  generally  of  a  dark  crimson 
colour. 

After  taking  us  through  the  house,  we  ad- 
journed to  the  terraced  roof,  which  commanded 
a  fine  view  of  the  town.  As  it  was  now  even- 
ing, and  one  of  the  loveliest  May  sunsets  that 
can  be  Imagined,  the  surrounding  terraces 
began  to  be  crowded  with  the  fair  inhabitants 
of  tlieir  respective  habitations ;  for  as  yet  not 
a  miin  had  made  his  appearance,  dayliglit  was 
too  precious  for  them  to  waste  a  moment  in 
anything  but  traffic!  And  certainly  a  finer 
assemblage  of  women  I  nevei-  beheld.  They 
did  not,  moreover,  appear  to  be  particularly 
shy,  and  a  good  many  wavings  of  handker- 
chiefs and  kissing  of  hands  were  soon  passed 
between  U6, — passed,  never  to  be  repeated. 

We  visited  in  this  !uanner  several  houses, 
and  at  every  one  experienced  the  same  civility 
from  their  hospitable  inmates.  We  then  ad- 
journed to  the  synagogue;  and,  although  they 
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vere  not  officiating  at  the  time,  we  had  an  op- 

portaiuly  of  admiring  the  richness  of  oma- 

iKDt  and  elaborate  workmanship  of  which 

h  WB8  composed ;  in  these,   however,   more 

IBadiness  than  good  taste  certainly  prevailed. 

I  had  already  sent  a  note  to  the  Consul, 

^^iHessing  a  wish  to  have  horses  next  mom- 

Uig;  when  he  sent  back  word  to  say,  the 

Bashaw  conld  not  procure  them  under  a  day 

or  two.      Suspecting  some    villany,    I  went 

immediately   to    Mr.    Butler,    told    him   we 

Were  determined  to  go,  and  that,  as  British 

officers,  if  any  opposition  were  made  to  our  cl<*- 

parture,  the  whole  business  should  go  bi»fore 

— — .     This  rather  alarmed  the  poor  nmii; 

he  took   lus   hat,  and   went   himself  to  the 

Bashaw,  who,  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 

Was  induced  to  give  an  order  for  horses  to  carry 

^  on  the  following  morning.     The  fact  is,  the 

^d  scoundrel  expected  we  should  have  applie<l 

^  attend  one  of  his  levees,  where  the  usual 

fee  for  seeing  his  fat,  bloated  carcass,  is   a 

ioubloon ;  but  we  had  not  enough  of  them  to 
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spare  for  that  purpose,  and  I  was  determined 
not  to  submit  to  an  imposition. 

Having  gained  my  point,  we  went  with 
young  Butler,  who  the  preceding  evening  had 
promised  to  endeavour  to  get  us  admission  into 
the  interior  of  a  Moorish  house,  in  which  he 
was  successful.  We  entered  a  doorway  lead- 
ing into  a  ^'  patio,"  like  those  in  Andalusia, 
round  which  ran  the  verandahs  of  the  build- 
ing; but  this  "patio,"  or  yard,  was  beauti- 
fully paved  with  coloured  tiles,  and  in  the 
middle  played  a  clear  fountain,  which  gave  an 
air  of  coolness  and  freshness  to  the  place. 
We  then  went  through  the  different  apart- 
ments, which  were  not  fitted  out  with  any- 
thing like  the  richness  of  those  of  the  Jews; 
neither  was  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
latter  to  be  found  here — I  mean,  the  ladies, 
who,  previously  to  our  arrival,  had  been  care- 
fully stowed  away  out  of  sight.  The  only 
sign  of  a  female  we  could  perceive,  was  a 
Senegal  negro  girl,  engaged  in  some  domestic 
employment  below,  one  of  the  slaves  of  the 
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'^^^e,  whom  the  master,   perhaps,   thought 

'^Hibd  too  darkfy  <m  us  to  excite  his  jealousy. 
I  hare  hitharto  said  nothing  of  the  mogqoes, 

^t^  in  httj  have  very  little  to  say  on  the 
Object,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  Qiris- 
l^an  to  enter  them,  the  penalty  being  either 
death,  or  the  instant  adoption  of  the  Moham- 
Qiedan  ca'eed:  as  to  their  outward  appear- 
ance, they  have  nothing  to  distingubh  them, 
and  in  the  narrow  streets  in  which  they  are 
situated,  you  cannot  even  see  the  minarets; 
ofiering  a  strong  contrast  to  the  beautiful  and 
light  architecture  of  the  Mahummcdan  places 
of  worship  in  India. 

Next  morning,  after  many  delays,  I  at  last 
fairly  got  the  baggage  and  horses  from  the 

door,  and  directed  them  to  wait  for  us  at  the 

gates  of  the  city,  as  I  thought  we  should  get 
through  the  narrow  lunes  l)etter  on  fcx)t,  and 

without  being  so  much  impeded  by  the  crowd. 

Ve  had  now  leisure  to  survev  the  cattle  we 

^  to  depend  on,  in  a  march  of  forty  miles, 

^^er  roads  which  I  easily  foresaw  would  be 
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none  of  the  best.  Our  cavalcade  consisted,  in 
the  first  place,  of  our  escort — the  Spanish  rene- 
gade above  mentioned,  and  another  soldier  of 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  under  whose  charge 
we  were  considered  perfectly  safe,  as  the  sol- 
diers are  held  in  the  greatest  terror  throughout 
the  couutiy.  They  were  both  niounted  on 
[wwerful  Barbary  horses,  raised  on  enormous 
saddles,  or  rather  pads,  covered  with  red 
cloth,  amied  with  a  very  long  gun  and  a  sci- 
mitar, and  were,  altogether,  fine  representa- 
tives of  the  Moorish  soldiery.  I  cannot  omit 
mentioning  two  peculiarities  I  obsened  — 
their  bridles  and  spurs :  the  former  consist  of 
a  circle  of  iron,  in  which  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
horse  is  inserted,  and  must  be  extremely 
severe ;  the  latter  are  si)ikes,  four  inches  long, 
so  that  if  a  rider  happens  to  lose  his  temper, 
he  may  put  his  horse  to  death  by  a  severe  ap- 
plication of  these  formidable  weapons. 

Another  Mahommedan  of  the  party  was  a 
young  merchant,  who  had  come  over  from 
Gibraltar  with  us,  and  who,  together  with  all 
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*^  renture — and  a  most  enormous  package  it 
^as— was  carried  on  a  large  mule,  which,  how- 
ever powerful,  I  never  thought,  with  that 
kid,  could  have  gone  over  forty  miles  of 
(nmnd. 


*/  Little  mentkm  is  made  in  history  of  Tetuan;  it 
vai)  howerer,  known  to  the  Bomans  by  the  name  of 
TetUDom.  On  falling  into  the  pouession  of  the  Gothic 
itii  nid  to  haye  received  the  appellation  of  Tettegiiin, 
Qeining  "  one-eyed,"  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
VQinan  in  that  predicament  being  at  the  head  of  thf* 
foremment,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  every 
ve^  to  the  town,  in  order  to  collect  tribute.  It  was 
nbieqnently  attacked  by  the  Portuguese,  abandoned 
I7  its  inhabitants,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  desolation 
fit  nearly  a  century. 

In  13d9,  an  expedition  was  sent  against  Tetuan  by 
Henry  HI.,  of  Castile,  when  the  town  was  sacked,  and 
Its  inhabitants  carried  away  into  slavery. 
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Bad  cattle — Camels  and  caravans — The  Ain-^-Sdeed, 
or  new  fountain — The  halt — Horses  completely 
done  up — Arrive  at  Tangiers — ^Bribe  the  porter — 
Go  to  Bcnoliel's — Mahomed  Sheriflfe — A  Jewish 
marriage — The  lady  of  the  closed  eyes — The  bride- 
groom rather  nervous — Moorish  maidd— -A  late 
supper. 

22nd  May,  1838. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sunshiny  morning, 
when  our  caravan  put  itself  in  motion  from 
under  the  walls  of  Tetuan,  and  we  were  all 
in  the  highest  spirits ;  all  except  the  cavalry, 
and  they  looked  very  sore  and  sorry,  not 
without  cause,  for  on  making  a  start,  I 
never  saw  such  a  collection  of  cripples,  but 
we  were  assured  that  as  they  got  warm  they 
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^^ul«l  go  better ;  we  were  oblige*!  to  take  tiii> 
^^^  granted,  and  limped  in  the  best  way  wtr 
could  through  the  rough  path,  winding  ainidsc 
tke  tall  canes  which  wared  oyer  the  gardens 
nmnnding  the  town. 

We  soon  got  into  a  more  open  conntrr, 
ncUj  clothed  with  crops  of  barlej ;  and  as  we 
Amlj  followed  each  other  along  the  fertile 
^iBejf  a  high  range,  called  the  Hnadru  Mills, 
mean  oar  right,  whilst  far  to  the  left  might  be 
Ml  the  distant  tops  of  the  Atlas,  and  I  often 
wld  not  refrain  from  pulling  up  for  a  few 
liimtes  to  admire  the  beauty  cf  the  scenery, 
so  different  frt>m  the  ideas  we  always  associate 
fitJi  the  very  name  of  Africa,  its  boundless 
deserts  of  sand,  and  barren  plains ;  here,  on  the 
contrary,  all  was  verdure,  with  the  appearance 
rfthe  greatest  fertility.  But  one  feature  in 
the  landscape  was  strongly  characteristic,  and, 
ill  itself,  sufficient  to  remind  us  we  were  no 
longer  on  European  ground — ever  and  anon  a 
camel  was  to  be  seen  grazing  in  the  fields,  or 
slowly  wending  its  way  along  the  path  with  it? 
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turbaned  or  haick-covered*  rider  on  its  back. 
At  one  place,  in  which  the  road  was  very 
narrow  and  ran  along  the  steep  banks  of  a 
torrent,  we  were  put  to  considerable  incon- 
venience by  meeting  with  a  long  string  of 
these  animals,  which  we  were  informed  were 
on  their  way  from  Fez  to  Tetuan. 

It  was  now  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and 
although  we  had  passed  through  a  cultivated 
country, — with  the  exception  of  a  few  huts  far 
up  a  ravine, — I  had  not  observed  a  sign  of 
habitation.  We  next  entered  a  more  hilly 
tract,  covered  with  underwood,  principally 
composed  of  a  pretty  tree  of  a  very  dark  and 
thick  foliage,  somewhat  resembling  the  olive. 
We  scrambled  over  the  most  abominable  road 
to  the  top  of  a  densely-wooded  ridge,  and 
shortly  after  commencing  our  descent  on  the 
other  side,  we  were  about  mid-day  rejoiced  at 
the  sight  of  our  halting-place,  under  a  shady 

•  The  halck  is  a  coarse  wooUen  garment,  like  a 
smock-frock,  with  a  cowl  like  a  friar's,  which  either 
covers  the  head,  or  is  tiirown  back  on  the  shoulders. 
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near  the  source  of  a  brook,  over  which 
3  a  rade  and  dilapidated  building,  dignified 
the    name   of  the    Ain-e-Sdeed,    or    new 
LUtain. 

animaLs    were   soon  freed  from   their 

irdens,  and  turned  adi-ift  to  graze,  the  pro- 

eions  produced,  and  we  all  sat  down  in  the 

)st  sociable  manner  to  one  of  the  pleasantest 

j-nics  I  ever  witnessed.     The  Moorish  mer- 

jit  and  our  guards  likewise  drew  forth  their 

,  consisting  of  dried  figs,    raisins,   and 

ies;  but  although  thus  frugally  provided, 

they  did  not  disdain  our  more  substantial  fare : 

-and  certainly  old  Bendurlack  had  treated  us 

■  well.    After  a  short  time  the  scruples  of 

r  Mahommedan  friends  vanished,  and — may 

the  name  of  the  Prophet  be  praised ! — they  were 

busily  engaged  in  pledging  us  dogs  of  Chris- 

H^uis  in  the  sparkling  juice  of  the  grape ;  in  fact 

^Wery  one  appeared  to  enjoy  Idmself  so  much, 

^Hhat  there  seemed  to  be  no  symptoms  of  depar- 

^■ttre :  and  1  afterwards  learned  the  reasons  why 
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^luctant  fed^n 


OUT  trusty  guides  were  so  reluctant  ) 
their  temporary  bivouac. 

At  last  we  fairly  got  under  weigh,  and 
after  getting  over  a  considerable  woody  de- 
scent, emerged  Into  a  beautiful  open  plain, 
or  rather,  very  broad  valley,  but  which  ei- 
tenUed  its  ricli  pasture  and  waving  barley-fieldl 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  towards  Ht 
westward.  Along  this  level  ami  rich  pUik 
we  travelled  till  about  five  in  the  eveningi 
when  our  escort  came  to  a  stand,  informing  O 
we  shoiJd  not  be  able  to  reach  Tangiers  tlttfc 
night,  and  expressing  a  wish  to  sleep  at  % 
small  village,  about  two  miles  off  the  road. 

Young  Butler,  however,  said  that  this  iw 
their  usual  manoeuvre  to  get  a  night's  quarten 
on  the  villagers,  from  whom  they  extort  rice^ 
fowls,  etc.;  he  added  that  we  should  be  obliged 
to  sleep  on  the  floor,  amidst  swarms  of  vera^' 
and  strongly  recommended  us  to  push  oifi| 
which  we  accordingly  did,  leaving  the  sddirtil 
behind ;  however,  as  they  were  respon^bfe^'j 
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«r  saieky^  which  they  would  hare  to  answer 
ftr  with  their  heads,  they  soon  followed  us. 

Wie  got  on  as  quickly  as  the  tired  state  of 
m  animals  would  admit  of,  for  they  b^;an  to 
lie  Mdly  knocked  up,  and  with  just  cause, 
lewere  now  in  sight  of  Tangiers ;  darkness 
m  &st  approaching,  at  which  time  the  gates 
le  locked,  and  we  had  every  prospect  of 
pending  the  night  ^^al  fresco,"  outside  the 
rdb.  Young  Butler  was  here  again  of  the 
ireatest  use ;  he  volunteered  to  gallop  ahead, 
which  the  superior  horse  he  was  mounted 
fn  enabled  him  to  do,)  and  get  the  Con- 
d  to  request  the  gates  might  be  left  open 
mtil  our  arrival.  Shortly  after  he  left  us, 
ihe  horse  of  one  of  my  companions  fell  down, 
iod  appeared  determined  to  give  up  the 
diost.  We  however  managed  to  raise  him  on 
lis  l^s,  and,  what  with  puUing  and  shoving, 
mcceeded  at  last  in  getting  him  on.  I  never 
^dd  poor  animals  in  such  a  jaded  state ;  nor 
^  it  to  be  wondered  at,  for  I  afterwards 
Wned  that  most  of  them  had  come  from  Tan- 
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giers  the  day  before,  and  from  the  time  we  h*^ 
left  Tetuan  in  the  morning  had  eaten  nothing 
save  what  they  pickt'd  up  during  the  ha/( 
at  "  the  new  fountain."  It  was  now  past  niw, 
and  we  reached  the  gat>os  just  as,  losing  all 
patience,  the  surly  doorkeej>ers  wei-e  about  to 
close  them  for  the  night. 

A  dollar  to  the  gnimbling  old  Cvrbertis  set  ill 
to  rights,  and  our  whole  caravan  entered  a  kind 
of  court,  where  we  were  obliged  to  wait  until 
permission  had  been  obtained  from  the  go- 
vernor for  us  to  proceed.  This  soon  arrived, 
and  as  our  advanced  guard  had  alreadf 
warned  Mr.  Benoliel,  the  keeper  of  the  prind* 
pal  Jewish  fonda,  of  our  arrival,  he  liad  people 
on  the  look-out,  who,  after  threading  a  la^py- 
rinth  of  narrow  and  intricate  lanes,  at  lart 
brought  us  tfl  our  desired  place  of  rest,  ami 
not  before  we  were  in  need  of  it.  Our  fiwt 
care  on  dismounting  was  to  order  a  good  sai^ 
per,  but  this  did  not  apjiear  as  soon  as  i« 
expected,  and  our  host,  to  divert  our  i^ 
patience,  informed  us  thnt  a  Jewish  morriigB 
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Mras  then  just  about  to  be  celebrated,  which  wi? 
oight  see,  if  we  were  so  inclined. 

As  this  was  too  good  an  opportunity  to  be 

neglected,  we,  being  placed  under  the  guidance 

vf  a  Moor,  who  spoke  a  little  broken  English 

ud  Spanish,  immediately  proceeded    to    the 

xoe  uf  action:  this  was  at  the  bride's  house, 

ud  as  we  approached  it  we  found  the  naiTow 

tets,  or  rather  lanes,  so  much  crowded  with 

'  Jews  as  to  be  almost  impaasable.     However, 

Mahomed  Sheriffe,  for  so  was  our  guide  de- 

uomioated,  soon  formed    a   road   for  us,  by 

shoving,  elbowing,  and  jostling  the  Jews  right 

and  left,  not  one  of  them  daring  to  say  a  word 

■ilo  him ; — such  is  the  awe  in  which  the^e  poor 

Bftretches  hold  their  Moorish  masters. 

H    At  last  we  reached  the  door,  and  entered 

Vn  long    narrow    room,    very   much    crowded 

with  Jews  of  both  sexes;  off  this,  in  a  smaller 

apartment,  might  be  seen  the  veiled  figure  of 

the  bride,  surrounded  by  her  female  friends 

aad  relations.     Presently  two  or  three  vener- 

lable-looking  old   fellows    entered,   with    long 

VOL.  I.  u 
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white  beards,  whom  we  concluded  were  the 
officiating  priests,  or  rabbis;  they  first  placed 
a  table  against  the  wall  in  the  larger  room, 
and  on  it  set  a  chair;  then,  going  into  the 
apartment  where  the  bride  was  seated,  they 
laid  hold  of  her,  carried  her  from  her  friends, 
and  seating  her  in  the  chair  on  the  table, 
raised  the  veil,  and  discovered  to  us  the 
pleasing,  though  not  handsome,  features  of  a 
young  woman  of  three  or  four  and  twenty. 
She  was  very  richly  dressed,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  I  have  described  the  Jewesses 
of  Tetuan,  and  with  a  profusion  of  jewels. 

They  next  put  a  kind  of  crown  on  her 
head,  and  then  began  to  pray  most  vehe- 
mently, but  to  what  tune  of  course  we  could 
not  make  out,  being  joined  every  now  and  then 
in  chorus  by  all  present.  During  the  whole  oF 
this  tomashahj  the  interesting  damsel  sat  with 
her  eyes  closed,  and  her  featiyes  and  persoa 
jierfectly  immovable,  though,  from  the  heaving 
of  her  breast,  it  was  evident  she  took  some  in- 
terest in  the  scene.    After  a  great  deal  of  these 
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tort  of  theatricals,  the  old  gentlemen  lifted  her 
out  of  her  conspicuous  situation,  and,  two  of 
them  supporting  her  by  each  arm,  they  put 
themselves  into  colunm  of  march  for  the 
hridegroom's  abode. 

As  soon  as  we  got  into  the  street,  there  was 
ipin  an  awful  crush,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
their  dresses,  and  the  whole  scene,  witnessed  by 
the  light  of  a  great  number  of  torches,  was 
Terjr  brilliant  and  striking.  With  the  assist- 
inoe  of  Mahomed  Sheriffe  we  got  forward, 
ind  succeeded  in  reaching  the  happy  man's 
ibode  a  short  time  before  the  procession.  But 
however  happy  he  might  feel,  never  did  a  man 
appear  in  such  a  stew  as  this  new  victim  tp 
woman's  sway  ;  he  looked  much  more  as  if  he 
were  going  into  the  company  of  the  hangman, 
than  that  of  a  fine  girl,  and,  as  we  shook  hands 
to  congratulate  him,  I  felt  by  his  cold  clammy 
grasp  that  his  face  did  not  belie  his  feelings. 
He  was,  however,  very  civil,  and  pointed  out 
to  us  the  best  place  from  whence  we  could  see 

the  remaining  part  of  the  ceremony. 

o2 
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In  a  short  time,  the  lady  ^^of  the  closed 
eyes"  arrived,  was  again  exalted  on  a  table, 
and,  after  a  good  deal  of  palavering,  was 
safely  deposited,  with  a  number  of  old  women, 
in  the  bridal  chamber;  the  curtain  was  then 
drawn,  and  the  brilliant  assembly  dispersed  in 
peace.  Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  I  kept  a 
sharp  look  out  at  the  terraced  roofs  of  the 
houses  bordering  the  street  through  which  the 
procession  passed,  and  now  and  then  had  a 
transient  view  of  a  Moorish  maid,  shrouded  in 
her  white  clothing,  and  coming  to  take  a  peep 
at  one  whose  greater  degree  of  freedom  she  no 
doubt  envied,  though  belonging  to  a  tribe  so 
debased  as  the  Yahoodies,  or  the  Jews,  are  uni- 
versally considered  to  be  by  all  good  followers 
of  the  Prophet. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Gtfde&i  of  tlie  Consiili— Mr.  Drommond  Hay — Soci- 
ibQity  at  Tangier^— Number  of  CodbiiIb  of  different 
Eim^)ean  powers — ^Yisit  to  a  mineral  source  and 
tile  remains  of  Bobana— Fresh  water  turtle — Gallop 

•long  the  beach— Old  bridge— Mr.  T .  —His 

^vels  across  the  Atlas  to  Tafilat — His  numerous 
adventores — The  mahogany  corpse — The  two  wild 
giants. 

May  23,  1838. 

This  momingy  with  one  of  my  fellow-tra- 
^dlers,  I  took  a  long  walk,  in  the  course  of 
^hich  we  entered  some  beautiful  gardens  out* 
^de  the  town,  which  we  were  informed  be- 
longed  to  the  consuls  of  the  different  nations 
^ding  at  Tangiers.  They  resort  to  these 
^^c&^shing  abodes  in  the  evening  during  the 
»^t  weather,  and,  under  the  shade  of  every 
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kind  of  foliage  of  the  temperate  cHmes  and  the 
tropics,  hold  their  sociable  little  reunions. 

We  afterwards  went  to  pay  our  respects 
to  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Drummond  H«J. 
He  received  us  with  the  greatest  polite- 
ness, and  said  he  would  do  everj^thing  in 
his  power  to  assist  onr  views  in  gettii^  to 
Ceuta  overland,  but  feared  it  would  be  im- 
practicable. We  were  ushered  into  a  well- 
stored  library,  in  which  he  had  collectloos  of 
nearly  every  kind  which  a  virtuoso  and  ft 
literary  man  could  wish  for. 

Having  followed  our  host  into  the  drawing- 
room,  we  were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Hay  and 
her  daughter ;  the  house  and  the  tout  ensemblif 
with  all  its  English  comforts,  had  an  ahnort 
magical  effect,  placed,  as  it  was,  in  the  aidet 
of  a  set  of  barbarians,  in  this  out  of  the  way 
part  oi'  the  world.  On  my  remarking  thai 
"  life"  in  Tangiers  must  be  of  a  very  dull  an^ 
monotonous  nature,  I  was  assured  that  it  w«S 
quite  the  reverse;  that  the  nine  different  coB" 
suls  residing  here  bad  all  families,  at  whotf" 
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lonses  they  alternately  met  witlioiit  form,  and 
generally  managed  to  get  up  a  pleasant  soiree, 
if  not  a  dance  ;  and  that  before  oiir  departure 
from  the  place  they  would  no  doubt  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  us  a  specimen  of  one  of 
'tlieir_/fln«'/y  meetings. 

After  giving  us  all  the  information  we  re- 
quired, Mr.  Hay  concluded  by  requesting  llie 
company  of  the  whole  party  to  dinner  the 
next  day,  and  we  took  oui-  leave,  very  much 
pleased  with  wliat  we  had  seen  of  him  and  his 
family. 

We  had  engaged  Mr.  Mahomed  Sheritfe  to 
our  guide  and  cicerone  ;  and  never  did 
greater  rascal  personate  a  valet  de  place. 
was  always  drunk,  always  noisy,  and  never 
ly  for  anything.     We,  however,  sent  him 
horses  for  the  party  to  lionize,  and  see 
things  which  Mr.  Hay  had  recommended 
us  to  visit. 

^We  were  soon  mounted,  badly  enough,  to  be 
■e  ;  and,  as  Mr.  SherifTe  disliked  walking, 
had  laid  an  embargo  on  a  donkey  for  his 
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own  private  use ;  and  we  all  proceeded,  in  tbt 
Hist  instance,  to  the  castle,  which  cwcupies  an 
eminence  overlooking  tlie  town,  and  is  now  In 
a  state  of  complete  dilapidation.  From  thejice. 
we  took  our  way  tor  a  short  distance  along  tbe 
summit  of  the  clift's  overlooking  the  straits,  to 
a  mineral  source,  which  was  not  unlike  any 
other  spring;  however,  we  were  amply  repud 
for  our  ascent  by  one  of  the  most  beautifiil 
views  1  ever  beheld,  which  1  will  not  attempt 
to  describe,  but  shall  only  say,  that  it  compTfr  | 
hended  Tarifa,  tlie  whole  of  the  coast  of  Spain 
as  far  as  Gibraltar,  and  the  bay  itself  of  Tan- 
giers,  with  a  high  range  of  hills  in  the  back- 
ground. 

We  next  proceeded  to  what  is  called  the 
Roman  remains  of  a  fountain,  called  Bobana, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  little  masonry 
and  brickwork  over  a  very  stagnant-looking 
pool,  situated  in  a  thicket  in  the  neighboorin^ 
hills.  As  we  rode  along  the  stream,  we  sa« 
great  numbers  of  fresh-water  turtles  (not 
turtle-doves)  basking  on  the  banks  and  on  th^ 
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<<^>Qe8  IB  the  bed  of  the  stramlet.  We  were 
aov  rather  tired  of  antiqiiity-hiuitiiig,  mod 
deteouiied  on  haTiiig  a  good  gillop,  fiur  which 
pnpose  we  Drained  the  beach,  and  all  set  off 
it  bard  as  our  horses  could  carry  us  for  a 
OOQ^  of  miles,  Mr.  Sheriffe  on  his  donkey 
king  very  socm  distanced.  We  then  pulled 
^  and  I  had  dismounted  f<M*  the  purpose  of 
iiknig  a  sketch  of  an  old  bridge,^  when  our 
gnide  came  running  up  quite  breathless,  on 
ftot,  without  his  turban,  and  scarcely  able  to 
ipeak,  from  excessive  agitation  and  fatigue. 

As  soon  as  he  could  find  utterance,  he  b^ran 
to  abuse  us  most  unmercifully  for  leaving  his 
potecting  wing,  and  thus  exposing  ourselves 
to  the  stray  shot  of  some  charitable  Bedouin : 
^  which  case  he,  the  said  Mr.  Mahomed 
Sheriffe,  would  have  forfeited  his  head,  which 
>{))eared  to  be  his  chief  cause  of  distress.     1. 

*  Tliifl  bridge,  which  appeared  to  be  neither  of  Moor- 
i^aorof  Roman  oonetruction,  is  probably  a  relic  of  the 
^B^iflh  oocnpation  of  Tangier^  during  the  reign  of 
Q)«riM  the  Second. 

03 
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however,  with  difficulty  managed  to  pacify 
him,  and  we  returned  quietly  home. 

Mr.  T joined  our  party  after  dinner, 

and  as  he  had  been  many  years  in  Barbary, 
had  crossed  the  Atlas,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
Tafilet  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert,  we 
got  a  good  deal  of  amusing  information  from 
him,  not  immixed  with  the  marvellous.  He 
said  that,  although  to  within  a  few  days' 
march  of  the  desert  the  country  is  a  complete 
garden,  it  has  at  times  been  subject  to  dread- 
ful famines,  one  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness 
to.  He  added,  that  happening  to  go  into  a 
deserted  village  with  one  of  his  fellow-travellers, 
he  entered  a  hut,  and  in  the  dark  passage 
stumbled  against  something,  which  he  kicked 
as  far  as  the  threshold  of  the  door;  this 
turned  out  to  be  the  body  of  a  child,  not  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  but,  as  Mr.  T— —  said, 
something  like  a  piece  of  hollow  mahogany  I 
to  which  state  it  had  unquestionably  been 
reduced  by  starvation ;  "  though,"  added  the 
great  traveller,  "  I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen, 
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It  IS  a  common  thing  for  the  bodies  of  the 
Voors  to  assume  this  appearance  after  death, 
Qodoubtedly  from  the  abstemious  manner  in 
vbich  they  live." 

He  mentioned  a  curious  custom  of  the 
Bedouins,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  ploughing 
tod  sowing  a  piece  of  ground,  which  they 
nerer  again  visit  until  the  harvest  time,  when 
they  return  fr*om  probably  hundreds  of  miles, 
Juid  every  man  reaps  where  he  hath  sown. 
Another  narrative  of  his  was  given,  as  far  a.^ 
I  can  recollect,  in  these  words :- — 

''We  were  travelling  along  these  immensi'. 
plains,  the  grass  up  to  our  horses'  girths,  but 
^thout  any  signs  of  inhabitants  or  habita- 
tions ;  indeed,  we  had  not  met  a  soul  thr 
whole  day,  when  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
we  saw  in  the  distance  a  plough  with  two 
bollocks,  and  also  two  immense  beings  in  the 
shape  of  men,  but  we  could  not  believe  them 
to  be  such  from  their  size  and  uncouth  appear- 
*iice.  However,  we  were  obliged  to  pass  noar 
^m,  when  they  stopped  and  looked  at  us, 
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only  making  an  extraordinary  noise.    I  cannot 

say  how  big  they  were,  but  they  were  giants. 

My  son  in  London  has  a  sketch  of  these  two 

extraordinary  creatures,  but  what  they  were, 

or  from   whence  they  came,  I  could  never 
learn." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


-^tripto  CiHPe  l^ptitel— The  Caye  of  Aahkhur— Mill- 
stones — ^BedooinB — Murder  of  an  Engliflh  boat's 
crew — fUthj  hahits  of  the  people — The  soko— - 
Variety  of  co6tume»^- Women  of  Tangien — Plain- 
ne88  of  those  of  the  lower  order — Bedouins — The 
Haick  cameb— Articles  for  sale  in  the  soko. 


May  24,  1838. 

Eaiily  next  morning  we  were  on  horseback, 
^  steering  for  the  celebrated  Cape  Spartel, 
Ner  the  protection  of  one  of  the  emperor's 
^Idiers,  and  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Mahomed 
^eriffe.  It  was  a  long  and  tedious  march 
Ware  we  got  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  from  the 
'^hts  of  Spartely  and  passing  on  our  way 
the  small  village  o/  Mediona,  which  was,  more- 
^^^  the  sepulchral  abode  of  a  Moorbh  saint, 
^^  soon  reached  the  object  of  our  trip,  the 
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Cave  of  Ashkhur,  from  which,  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  millstones  have  been  dog  which 
supply  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  coast. 

At  first,  on  descending,  we  were  in  utter 
darkness,  only  guided  by  the  noise  of  the 
pickaxes  and  hammers  of  the  workmen  below ; 
by  degrees,  however,  our  eyes  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  gloom,  and  we  distinguished  the 
dusky  and  almost  naked  forms  of  the  subter- 
ranean inhabitants  of  this  dreary  abode,  busily 
employed  in  their  vocation  of  hewing  out 
from  the  mass  of  granite,  the  implements  for 
the  grinding  of  that  by  which  life  is  sustained. 

I  took  a  sketch  of  the  entrance  of  the  cave, 
in  which  figured  conspicuously  the  persons  of 

several  Bedouins,  whose  forbidding  appearance 

said  nothing  in  their  favour,  but  who  were 

deterred  by  the  presence  of  our  guard  from 

oflfering  us  any  insult  or  personal  violence,  to 

either  of  which  they  no  doubt  did  not  lack 

inclination.     It  was  upon  this  very  shore,  and 

but  a  few  miles  from  this  spot,  that  part  of  a 

boat's  crew  of  an  English  vessel  was  murdered 
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oolj  a  lew  years  before.  One  of  the  sufferers 
ffu  an  ctSo&c  of  the  commissariat,  on  his  way 
to  Corin.  In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
{irt  of  the  coast  are  notoriously  the  completest 
let  of  barbarians  that  can  be  imagined,  whose 
ao6t  meritorious  action  is  considered  the  death 
tf  a  Kaffir  (Christian.) 

There  was  one  characteristic  of  these  Be- 
doams  which  I  could  not  represent  in  my 
sketch — viz.,  the  abominable  smell  which 
^uded  from  their  dirty  carcase8  and  filthy 
dothing,  if  that  can  be  called  clothing  which  is 
Bmly  a  woollen  "  haick,*'  or  "  jellick/'  and 
which  appeared  never  to  have  been  rem<)ve<l 
bm  the  backs  of  the  wearers  from  the  time 
it  was  first  used  as  a  covering. 

We  arrived  from  Cai>e  Spartel  just  in  tini(» 
to  see  the  "  soko,"  or  market,  which  is  held 
ODce  a  week,  on  a  large  open  space  without 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  it  was  a  sight  well 
worth  witnessing,  from  the  number  of  i>e()plt» 
^Mnbled,  and  the  diversity  of  dress  and  cofi- 
tume  they  exhibited. 
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Here  was  to  be  seen  a  Moor  of  the  town, 
with  his  gaudy  robes,  ofiering  a  striking  ctiu— . 
trast  to    the   dark    and  half-naked  BedouiiL, 
who  haughtily  led  along  his  camel,  perhaps 
his  sole  estate,  with  the  air  and  step  of  da 
eastern  monarch ;  a  Jew,  in  his  humble  scull- 
cap  and  modest  costume,  came  in  strong  relief 
with  one  of  the  emperor's  soldiers,  who  were 
all  held  in  the  greatest  awe  by  the  populaa, 
and  appeared  aware  of  their  consequence.  But 
the  picture  would  not  be  complete,  were  I  to 
omit    a  few  shrouded  female  figures  gliding 
through  the  crowd,  but  looking  less  ghostly 
than  those  of  Tetuan,  from  the  want  of  the 
cloth  drawn  tightly  over  the  face,  which  givtf 
to  the  latter  such  a  ghastly,  not  to  say  ghostlj, 
appearance. 

Women  also  from  the  country,  rather  les* 
careful  of  concealing  their  charms,  and  o»ci* 
shadowed  by  the  enormous  straw  hat,  squatted 
behind  their  heaps  of  grain  or  fruit,  an3 
sadly  disappointed  the  beholder,  if,  under  ibeir 
straw  roof  and  liaen  folds,  he  expect) 
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^^tating  t)ut  the  coarsest  features.     Natives  from 

^H^e  Great  Desert  of  Zarah,  with  theli'  Degro 

^^Ifeatures,  so  strongly  marked  by  the  flat  nose, 

low  forehead,  thick  lips,  and  curly  hair,  were 

not    wanting    to    complete    the    background. 

The   females   of    this    latter   class    were  the 

only  ones  (the  Jewesses  excepted)  whose  faces 

rere  completely  uncovered,  and  certainly  they 

no  risk  in  exposing  them  to  the  vulgar 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  crowd  gave 
the  apectat«r  anything  but  a  favourable  opi- 
nion  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  Barbaresque 
race;  in  fact,  the  lower  orders,  and  particn- 
larly  the  Bedouins,  seem  to  be  filthy  in  the 
extreme;  and  is  shewn  more  from  the  nattire 
of  the  dress,  and  most  unequivocally  from  the 
J  effect  a  near  approach  has  on  the  olfactory 
ystem.     The  "haick"  is  mostly  the  only  co- 
hering of  a  Bedouin;  this  is  a  coarse  woollen 
garment,    with    brown   stripes,    made   like   a 
smock   frock,  with    a   friar's  hood,  which  is 
^^ather  drawn  over  the  head,  or  falls  back  on 
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the  shonlders,  leaving  to  view  t 
crown,  or,  if  the  owner  be  a  very  particular 
pei'son,  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  decorated  with 
a  piece  of  dirty  rag,  wrapped  round  tnrban- 
wise.  These  people  come  generally  from  liw 
northern  borders  of  the  Great  Desert ;  their 
riches  consist  in  their  camels,  which  carry  the 
loads  of  dates  and  wheat  to  the  soko  of  Tan- 
giers. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  distinguish  tiB 
country-people  of  this  neighboui'hood  from  the 
Bedouin ;  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  darker,  asi 
has,  if  possible,  a  more  savage  and  forbidding 
Rspect.  These  gentry,  with  their  numerous 
camels,  occupied  one  part  of  the  market ;  their 
cattle  reminding  me,  as  "  the  ship  of  the 
desert"  never  fails  to  do,  of  many  a  scene  wit- 
nessed in  the  East.  Numerous  horses  «i4 
asses  (the  former  invariably  fastened  bj  * 
rope  round  the  pastern  of  the  fore-leg,  in* 
attached  to  a  peg  driven  in  the  grooiiJ) 
shewed  that  the  articles  brought  to  the  nurks^ 
were  from  a  considerable  distance. 
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The  principal  thing  displayed  for  sale  was 

gnin;  there  might  also  be  seen  vegetables, 

iotj  coarse  woollen  doths,  pottery, — and  if  I 

nnember  right,  salt  was  conspicuous, — ^fowls, 

(^  etc.,  in  abundance. 

Though  not  directly  molested  or  insulted, 
&e  looks  which  were  directed  to  us  sufficiently 
ikwed  the  estimation  we  were  held  in  as 
Qoristians;  and  many  a  good  Mahommedan 
pesent  would  no  doubt  have  considered  it  as 
Ae  highest  gratification  to  have  sent  after  us 
the  contents  of  his  long  firelock,  or  made  us 
leqiiainted  with  the  temper  of  his  dagger. 
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May  24,  II 

After   visiting    the   soko   we   retunw 

Mr.  Benoliel's  hotel,  to  adonize  for  the  d 

we  were  to  partake  of  at  Mr.  Hay's,  to  ' 

house  we  repaired  about  five, 


e,  founib^H 
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party  assembled  in  his  very  snug  dining- 
rooDi,  and  sat  down  to  a  capital  dinner,  and 
very  good  wine  of  our  host's  own  growth  and 
manufacture,  and  to  which  he  had  given  the 
classical  name  of  Ampe/usian,  the  old  no- 
menclature bestowed  on  this  part  of  the 
country  by  the  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  the 
then  excellence  of  its  wines.  The  Ampelusiiin 
of  Mr.  Hay  is  a  pleasant  light  white  wine, 
•wmething  like  Sauterne,  and  the  red  was  a 
very  good  substitute  for  port,  both  excellent 
in  their  way.  Then,  by  way  of  something 
unt  of  the  common,  we  had  with  tlie  fish  some 
tunny,  for  the  fisheries  of  which  all  this  part 
of  the  coast  was  celebrated  in  days  of  yore; 
nor  must  I  omit  mentioning,  under  the  head 
of  rarities,  (at  least,  to  an  inhabitant  of  a 
garrison  town,)  what  was  almost  as  scarce 
^Kb  tunny — viz.,  pleasant  female  society, 
^Bl  Mrs.  Hay  and  her  daughter,  the  former 
an  extremely  ladylike  person,  the  latter  a 
pretty  brunette,  almost  as  much  so  as  many 
1  of  our  Jewish  houris. 


■  of  our  Jew 
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The  conversation  with  Mr.  Hay  was  most 
interesting:  Ampelusian  wines,  Boman  anti- 
quities, discoveries  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
etc.;  during  which  I  sounded  him  on  the 
practicability  of  our  reaching  Morocco,  which 
he  did  not  represent  to  be  so  easy  as  I  had 
imagined ;  however,  he  promised  to  do  his 
utmost  to  facilitate  the  attempt,  if  I  persisted 
in  making  it  at  any  future  period.  We  were 
also  very  anxious  to  get  to  Ceuta  overland, 
but  this  he  represented  as  totally  imprac- 
ticable, from  the  wild  habits  of  the  people 
inhabiting  the  mountainous  district  between 
Tangiers  and  that  place,  so  much  so,  that 
this  part  of  the  country  had  never  been  visited 
by  an  European  ever  since  Hercules  separated 
Mount  Abyla  from  Calpe,  and  with  one  foot 
on  each  contemplated  the  result  of  his  labours, 
a^  the  waters  of  the  present  straits  flowed 
between  his  extended  legs. 

In  the  meantime,  we  were  getting  through 
the  important  business  of  dinner,  and,  after 
the  removal  of  the   cloth,  as   this  was  our 
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gracious  Queen's  birthday,  her  health  was 
drunk  with  as  much  ceremony  here,  on 
*'  Afric's  burning  shore,"  as  it  could  have 
been  at  St.  James's.  After  sitting  a  short 
tiaie  over  the  Ampelusian,  when  it  got  dark 
we  all  went  to  witness  some  fireworks  and  a 
buUoon,  which  had  I)een  got  ready  for  the 
occasion ;  they,  however,  proved  a  failure, 
and.  88  Mr.  Hay  had  promised  to  give  us  a 
specimen  of  Tangiers  society,  and  as  there  was 
that  evening  a  conversazione  at  the  Dutch 
Consuls,  we  accompanied  him  there,  and  were 
agreeably  surprised  in  finding  a  very  pleasant 
party  assembled,  consisting  of  the  Consuls  and 
1  their  families,  of  nine  different  nations.  Un- 
'  less,  in  this  tower  of  Babel,  some  established 
idiom  had  been  fixed  on,  it  would  have  been 
worse  than  the  confusion  of  languages  of  old,- 
and  consequently  French  was  regulated  as  the 
common  medium  of  intercourse  and  commu- 
nication. 

Eound  games,  whist,    chess,    and  talking, 
were  the  order  of  the  night,  which  passed  off 
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very  pleasantly,  and  we  retired  at  a  late  hour, 
much  pleased  with  what  we  had  seen  of  Tan- 
giers,  and  with  the  intention  of  embarking 
next  morning  for  Ceuta,  in  the  Algesiras 
mail-boat,  which  the  Spanish  Consul  had 
very  kindly  put  at  our  disposal. 

May  25th. — We  were  all  in  motion  before 
nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  and 
embarked  on  board  a  Latine  craft,  called 
the  "  Galgo," —  greyhound,  for  Ceuta ;  but 
before  we  got  clear  of  the  bay  the  wind  died 
off,  and  we  had  nothing  but  the  pleasant  al- 
ternative of  getting  out  the  sweeps,  and  en- 
deavouring to  make  as  much  way  as  we  could 
with  their  assistance.  We  toiled  on  thus  till 
we  got  round  Cape  Malavada,  when  a  fine 
freshening  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  westward, 
and  we  were  soon  running  before  it  along  the 
high  and  romantic  shores  of  the  Barbary 
coast. 

These  Latine  vessels,  or  "  misticos"  and  "  fe- 
luccas," as  they  are  generally  termed,  are  fine 
boats,   and   probably  run   closer  on  a  wind 
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tkan  anj  other  craft.  They  are  decked,  and 
tie  Galgo  had  a  crew  of  four  men,  besides 
Ikpadran  (captain.) 

We  had  a  capital  cold  dinner,  after  which 
ve  gazed  at  the  rocks  on  onr  right,  and  at 
tbe  receding  waters,  as  we  skimmed  along 
ttor  surface,  until  a  siesta  removed  me,  at 
hut  for  a  while,  from  the  cares  of  this  world, 
and  I  was  awakened  by  onr  coming  to  anchor, 
iboat  four  o'clock,  before   Ceuta.     We   now 
lamed,  to  our  inexpressible  horror,  that  hav- 
ing come  from  an  African  port,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  perform  a  quarantine  of  four  day.s. 
I,  however,  determined   on   endeavouring  to 
ende  this  disagreeable  part  of  the  business,  and 
ss&dbg  my  card  on  shore,  with  a  short  note 
to  De  Sylben,  (my  former  Gibraltar  friend, 
to  whom  I  gave  a  gallop  along  the  sands,) 
1  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  come 
^ngside,   and   of  hearing  that,   as  he  was 
aid-deHiamp  to   the  governor,   he  would   do 
™  utmost  to  get  the  quarantine  done  away 

JB  OUT  favour;  and  till  we  heard  the  result 
roL.  I.  p 


Bd  myseHTM 
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of  his  intercession,  I  amused  mys« 
(lining  with  the  crew  on  beef  stewed  in  oil 
and  garlic,  which  I  did  not  find  bad  of  iO 
kind;  bnt  my  fellow  travellers  had  tiie  bsd 
taste  to  prefer  smoking  patiently  their  cigas. 

«  •  •  4  •  * 

The  shades  of  evening  gradually  ovtrspttii 
the  bay,  and  we  began  to  give  up  in  dttpM 
all  hopes  of  landing,  or  even  avoiding  o« 
quarantine ;  in  tte  latter  event  we  had  IDBJI 
up  our  minds  to  weigh  anchor  next  momingr 
and  make  a  start  for  Gibraltar.  I  had  it 
ready  coiled  myself  down  in  the  hold,  ui 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  ivrapped  up  in 
their  boat-cloaks  on  deck,  puffing  a  last  cig« 
before  they  shut  in  their  demi-lights  tor  lit 
night,  when  a  boat  ranged  alongside,  and  nj 
old  acquaintance,  De  Sylben,  was  the  iwrt 
moment  on  deck,  with  the  welcome  intdli- 
gcnce  that  the  quarantine  had  been 
away  in  oul-  favour,  and  that  we  ' 
liberty  to  land  immediately,  whicli, 
be  supposed,  we  lost  no  time  in  doid 
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nptired,  imder  oar  firieiid*8  audioes,  to  the 
ittt  inn  the  place  afforded,  caUed  *^  La  Fonda 
k  Soealia.**  De  Sylben  said  he  was  going 
to t'^baik,*  or  ball^  that  eyening,  where  they 
mid  be  yery  ^kdd  to  see  us,  and  acc<M'dingly, 
ittfing  made  some  sort  of  a  toilette,  we  sallied 
mtj  and  aoon  found  oorselyes  in  the  midst  of 
gntars,  senoritas,  and  red  pantalooned  and 
cpanletted  caballeros,  whirling  in  all  the  mazes 
of  the  waltz. 

We  remained  a  couple  of  hours  at  the 
mirSej  aad  then  returned  with  De  Sylben  to 
Off  hotel. 

May  26th. — ^During  the  night,  we  were 
neirly  deyoured  by  mosquitoes,  which  in  the 
aoming  had  disabled  so  completely  one  of  my 
eompanions,  that  he  was  unable  to  accompany 
18  in  our  yisit  to  the  goyemor's,  where  we 
Tiere  taken  by  De  Sylben.  We  met  with  great 
eifility  from  him ;  and  on  expressing  a  wish 
to  yisit  the  place,  he  sent  his  aid-de-camp 
rith  us  to  see  eyery  part  of  the  fortifications. 

p2 


He  first  took  us  to  the  hacho,  or  signal-] 
which  occupies  the  highest  part  of  the  liill; 
and  near  which  is  the  telegraph,  from  whence 
we  could  distinctly  see  my  house  and  our  bar- 
racks on  Europa  flats,  at  Gibraltar.  John  Bull 
hiu'i  here,  as  elsewhere,  left  marks  oi  his  folly 
and  profusion,  by  building  the  only  decent  \va- 
racks  in  the  place.  This  was  done  during  iJk 
war,  whilst  two  English  regiments  occupied 
Ceuta.  They  are  now  used  as  a  prison  for  sil 
hundred  Carlists,  who  looked  miserable  enoiiji, 
and  with  reason,  as  the  poor  devils  had  little 
or  nothing  to  eat ;  nor  could  they  well  expert 
it,  when  the  troops  of  the  garrison  never  taste' 
animal  food,  but  live  entirely  on  rice,  beanSr 
etc.,  besides  being  about  nine  months  in  arreiB 
of  their  pay.  lit  fact,  in  the  Spanish  amiT. 
tills  is  considered  almost  a  punishment  stattoBt 
and  may  well  be  so,  as  the  duties  are  vtay-' 
harassing,  the  soldiers  have  bad  food,  ao^J 
are  always  in  arrears  of  pay;  besides  beinft 
during  the  whole  of  their  stay  here,  ro* 
pletely  imprisoned,  as,  in  consequence  of  tl* 
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Horn  keq>iiig  constantly  a  force  round  the 
phoe,  it  may  be  considered  as  in  a  perpetual 
itite  of  fli^e,  and  the  Spaniards  cannot  ven- 
tee  beyond  their  own  lines. 

We  went  round  all  the  barracks,  hospital, 
ete.,  of  which  we  made  a  complete  inspection. 
In  the  erening  I  met  the  goyemor,  and  thank- 
iqg  him  for  his  civility,  requested  he  would 
iDow  us  to  pass  next  morning  the  Spanisli 
lines,  and  visit  the  Moorish  camp.  He  said 
we  might  please  ourselves,  but  that  he  would 
reeonmiend  us  not  to  try  the  experiment,  as 
the  chances  were  against  our  ever  coming  back 
igam. 

Nevertheless,  next  morning  at  sunrise  saw 
ns  issuing  from  the  Spanish  lines,  and  making 
our  approaches  towards  the  Moorish  pickets, 
ire  were  soon  ordered  to  come  to  a  stanil- 
itiD ;  and  as  they  had  uncommonly  long  rasty 
firelocks,  and  seemed,  moreover,  very  ready  to 
use  them,  we  thought  it  best  to  obey.  I  had, 
kowever,  picked  up  a  few  words  of  Arabic,  and 
one  of  our  antagonists  happening  to  speak  a 
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little  Spanish,  by  the  help  of  half-a-doUar,  I 
induced  him  to  take  a  message  to  the  a>w 
mandant  of  the  Moors,  saying  we  were  EngliA 
officers,  (we  had  taken  care  to  put  on  «Br 
red  jackets,)  and  should  feel  obliged  by  to 
allowing  lis  to  visit  what  they  call  the  seraglio; 
this  is  merely  an  old  ruined  fort,  about  I 
mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  the  head-quarW! 
of  the  Moorish  camp.  He  came  back  in  aboal 
an  hour,  saying  the  alcalde  would  be  ion 
himself;  and  accordingly  we  saw,  on  the  md- 
mit  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  a  horeeman  sv* 
rounded  by  Moors,  one  of  whom  wag  despatched 
for  us. 

On  approaching,  we  made  our  salaam,  said 
the  English  and  Moors  had  always  been  h^ 
thers,  that  I  had  come  to  pay  his  highnosB  ■ 
visit,  and  begged  his  acceptance  of  a  snu^ 
pocket  compass.  Tie  looked  at  the  artid' 
did  not  seem  half  pleased,  as  he  said  he  w« 
not  a  sailor,  but  told  us  we  might  go  to  hi 
castle,  whither  we  followed  him,  &nd  f 
a  most  miserable  plac«.     He 


m,  &nd  Ahu^ 
got  thfiiH 


1  rusksi.  j(l!» 

ud  received  ns  in  sUte,  seitad   ol  k  iKau 
tf  CQshioDA.     I  hinted  ta  ooe  of  ilt  ^jnottr- 
ttODS,  that  as  the  old  feflor  did  ii'X  tiitu^sLr 
oropleased  with  the  oompass,  it  v'.*cjc  'i^  a* 
wdl  if  he  gave  him  a  tot  hMS»ct^\m^  vw^  ipv- 
bot  1^  had  on^  which  he  preaesx^d  vxi  »i 
BQch  grace,  that  the  old  saTh^  wa^  uiuv 
mroome,  and  ordered  far  w  mne  cafa-  nut  » 
kind  of  cheese,  which  we  did  jnra*^  v.  a^«^ 
imr  walk;  and  oar  frie&d&Lip  waf  firui?  '>' 
Dented,  by  finding  oat  tl&a:  ^  -rhi  l  tihu    - 
dd Badge,  our  Tetnan  aoqsaffifciaoL      ¥•  - 
tnned  to  Ceata.  to  the  **-^«'>«'"1'^t'  1/  ^^^r 
Spani^  friends,  who  aaii  ti/gfj  m^ht  *3:>rr.^ 
to  see  ns  again;  goi  ac  Vjarc  mt  i»:iir^;x    ■■ 
(ae  o'clock,  and  at  fecr  kfrttrc  ^910^7  a:  ><». 
nhar,  delighted  with    tfoi  tr:u  «^ura    im 
exceeded  all  our  tij^^jtuaxntt. 
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A  bull-fight    at    Algesiras — "  NoviUoe" — "  Chdi 
A  smutty  "Picador" — The  "  Bandorilleros" — Th* 
MBtadur — Death — Female  humanity  in  Spain. 

Gibraltar,  June  4,  183H. 

I  WILL  here  veature  to  describe  a  boll-fi^ 
at  Algesiras,  the  first  amusement  of  the  kind 
I  ever  witnessed,  and  which  at  the  same  lime 
was  not  a  bull-fight :  this  will  require  some 
explanation.  The  bulls  exhibited  were  merely 
"  novillos,"  or  youngsters,  and  intended  more 
for  practice  in  the  arena  than  anything  else; 
in  consideration  of  wliich,  out  of  five  or  siJi 
the  spectators  were  contented  with  the  death 
of  one  only  ;  for  some  blood  on  these  occ** 
fiions  miist  be  spilt,  or  else  the  audience,  ftX' 
ticularly  the   ladies,   are  not  satisfied. 


satisfied.  jAU 
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place  f<»*  the  bull-fight  is  exactly  like  one  of 

tbe  amphitheatres  seen  in  Italy,  with  this  dif- 

ftrence, — that  it  is  constructed  of  wood,  and, 

wiien  filled,  presented  an  enlivening  spectacle. 

About  five  o'clock,  three  or  four  men,  hand- 

SQDielj  dressed  in  short  jackets,  breeches,  and 

wiiite  stockings,  entered  the  arena,  each  carrying 

in  lu8  hand  a  flowing  scarf,  of  the  most  brilliant 

cobors :  these  persons  are  called  the  '*'  Chulo^." 

Alarge  door  was  immediately  thrown  open,  and 

in  i)oanded  a  fine  yoimg  buU,  about  two  years 

old,  with  all  the  activity  of  an  antelope.     He 

shaped  for  a  minute  in  the  centre  of  the  arena, 

tt  if  stupified  with  the  unexpected  sight  and 

Qoise; — ^for  thunders  of  applause  rang  from 

^erj  side.    It  was,  however,  but  a  momentary 

^ ;  he  made  a  rush  at  one  of  the  gentlem^Ti 

in  the  breeches, — who  shook  his  scarf  in  the 

^'s  face,  jumped  out  of  the  way,  and  another 

teak  his  place;  and  it  was  truly  astonishing 

to  see  the  activity  with  which  they  evaded  tb'- 

^  of  the  brute; — running  before  him,  wLili^t 

^  acarf  kept  streaming  behind,  at  which  the 

f3 
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1 

lal  cbai^eipBfi 


enraged  animal  made  ineffectual  > 
his  adversary  gained  the  palisades,  up  whid 
he  would  either  leap  like  a  cat,  or  get.  behind 
small  partitions  put  there  for  the  purpose. 

This  continued  for  some  time,  when  the 
folding  doors  were  again  thrown  open,  and 
then,  oh!  ye  gods,  what  a  sight  appeared! 
As  this  was  not  a  real  bnll-fight,  it  was  mM 
a  burlesque  of,  and  the  usual  "  Picador,"  w 
mounted  horseman  with  the  spear,  was  repre- 
sented by  a  black  fellow,  in  a  cocked  hat  and 
a  harlequin's  dress,  and  mounted  on  a  horse  tn 
which  that  of  Don  Quixote  was  a  BucephiJo*- 
After  a  good  deal  of  pushing  and  flogging. 
Blacky  and  his  charger  were  at  last  got  inW 
the  centre  of  the  arena. 

The  boll  appeared  astonished  at  the  sight 
made  one  charge,  then  stopped  short,  and  be 
gan  again  to  pursue  his  pedestrian  antagonists 
In  the  meantime,  Quashy  shewed  an  undaunte' 
countenance ;  he  tried  by  every  means  to  mg' 
his  charger  towards  the  bull,  but  with  » 
avail.     The  object  was  evidently  t 


tly  the  dttgyg 
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tie  horse,  and  the  overtlirow  of  old  Quaahy : 
to  effect  this,  the  footmen,  when  pursued,  ran 
behind  the  ftpfimante,  but  still  the  bull  did 
aot  like  his  appearance,  and  kept  aloof.  At 
lut  he  poTsued  one  ci  his  enemies  tctj  near 
tie  knight,  continued  his  course,  and  we  all 
tbnght  would  have  tumbled  both  over;  but 
Slackj  shewed  great  pluck,  and  received  bim 
«s  the  point  of  his  spear,  which  entered  fai« 
iboidder,  and  the  bull  immediatelv  turaevl  off. 
ind  galloped  to  another  part  of  the  arena. 
the  Uood  gushing  fit>m  the  wound. 

This  exploit  of  Blackjr's  was  followed  hy 
dumts  of  applause,  loud  and  lonjr.  and  a  v:- 
CQod  charge  of  the  bull  had  the  •^aiuir  r<^u]r« 
Itt  8tiU  continuing  to  provoke  the  bea-t  ry 
tbe  exclamations  of  ••  Ouf !  Tore!  Toro' 
Oaf!"  On  a  third  attempt,  the  (»pe^  inj*^ 
him;  his  horns  were  fixf^d  in  xlk  L'jT'^.^ 
ihoulder,  and  both  he  and  rider  nAl'tfi  ever 
Had  it  been  an  old  bull,  h^  woula  Laii«:  tj^c 
peat  fan  with  his  falleu  ama;rebir'! :  '  it  •.••^ 
V^skdX  one  was   younir  and  t/ .vier-:j*r-»r'  :. 
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and  appeared  content  with  the  overthrow  of 
his  foe.  The  black  knight  limped  out  of  the 
lists,  sadly  covered  with  dust ;  and  the  horse, 
not  being  fortunate  enough  to  be  killed  out- 
right, was  with  much  difficulty  got  on  Ui 
legs,  and,  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  led 
away  for  some  future  occasion. 

Now  begins  the  most  barbarous  part  tif  tie 
work.  Whilst  the  horse  was  being  removed, 
the  "baudarillos"  were  introduced:  these  are 
pieces  of  stick,  about  a  yard  long,  adorned 
with  paper,  cut  in  fantastic  shapes,  and  armedit 
one  end  with  a  barbed  point,  ending  like  a  fish- 
hook, or  harpoon.  One  of  these  being  held  in 
each  hand,  the  Bandarillero  advances  to  wards  the 
bull,  and  provokes  him  to  charge ;  he  allows  him 
to  come  up  quite  close  to  him,  and  when  ih* 
animal's  head  is  lowered,  in  the  act  of  ruahing 
forward,  he  leans  over  the  horns,  and  plant* 
the  two  harpoons,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  inW 
each  side  of  the  neck,  and  with  surprisinS 
agility  jumps  aside. 

The  bull,  roaring  with  pain  and  J 
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^ndarillos  still  hanging  in  his  neck,  rushes 
D  every  direction  about  the  arena,  till,  at 
mother  charge,  he  receives  one  or  two  more, 
tad  is  at  last  reduced  to  a  state  of  frenzy, 
I  bristling  with  darts.  The  finale  now  ap- 
roaches  :  the  "  Matador,"  with  a  long  sword 
1  otie  band,  and  a  flag  in  the  other,  goes 
efore  him,  and  is  instantly  charged;  he  al- 
lows the  "  Toro"  to  gore  the  flag,  steps  nimbly 
Bide,  and  plunges  the  sword  up  to  the  hilt 
ween  the  shoulder-blades.  The  blood  gushes 
nt  in  torrents,  the  bull  makes  two  or  three 
Iteps  forward,  looks  round  for  a  moment, 
■staggers,  and  falls.  A  knife  is  immediately 
driven  into  his  spinal  marrow,  a  little  behind 
the  horns,  and  the  poor  animal  is  relieved 
»m  its  tortures. 

All  this  takes  place  amidst  the  most  deafen- 
ipg  shouts,  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
f  the  ladies,  particularly  when  blood  is  drawn. 
[  never  before  could  imagine  how  the  Furies 
ilould  be  personified  by  women ;  but  after  wit- 
sssing  a  bull-fight,  I  can    do  so.     It  is  no 


doubt  a  most  barbarous  amusement,  though 
extremely  exciting;  but  tbat  women,  whoni 
we  are  taught  to  believe  of  a  gentle  nature, 
should  delight  in  such  a  bloody  diversion, 
passes  all  belief. 

The  following  account  of  a  "  Bull-fight,' 
written  immediately  after  the  occurrence  twk 
place,  and  whilst  all  the  particulars  werefral 
in  my  memory,  1  find  thus  recorded  in  mj 
journal : — 

June  12M,  18S8.  Went  yesterday  wiA 
Lieutenant  Lacy  to  witness  the  "  Toroti 
at  Algesiras:  on  arriving  at  the  fonda,  « 
found  it  already  occupied  by  several  peopk 
of  the  garrison,  officers,  civilians,  and  scorpioiA 
and  after  duly  putting  up  our  horses,  vA 
ordering  some  "  comida"  (dinner)  at  !« 
o'clock,  we  sallied  out  to  look  about  us. 

Algesiras  being  all  alive  on  thig"diadefiestSt 
on  meeting  again  at  the  hour  appointed  fo* 
dinner,  each  had  some  little  anecdote  to  reU** 
of  his  morning's  adventures ; 


es ;  either  an  a^^^ 
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tfiforemxm  call  on  a  Spanish  senora  and  her 
telly— a  visit  to  the  ^^  I^esia''  during  the 
ferfennance  of  high  mass — an  encounter  there 
vith  some  senorita,  ^^  muy  guapa  y  preciofia'^ 
--orthe  skilful  transmission  to  her  of  a  hastily- 
vritten  bittet^ux.  Such  were  the  common 
nlgects  of  conversatioQ  whilst  we  sipped  our 
"mansaniHa  ;*^  hut  one  of  the  adventures  then 
iMonted  was  so  much  out  of  the  common  wav. 
tkt  I  must  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  nar- 
fttor,  an  officer  of  high  rank  and  dbtinrtion. 

*'  Well,  gentlemen/*  said  he.  in  his  own 
peeoliar  nasal  tone  of  voice,  **  though  I  ^rannr't 
boast  of  having  made  any  assignations. — en- 
tmrted  sweet-scented  *cartitas'  ^rn^tfes)  t^* 
crinkled  old  dueiias,  or  had  handfuls  ^/f  r^^^ 
lowered  over  me  from  a  certain  •  balcori,'— 
*in  m  answer  for  it,  that  I've  5«Xi  a  siirht 
4at  none  of  you  ever  witness^." 

"What  can   it   be?"    wa.?  th*:  'iniv*T»*i 
^^.     The  old  gentlemiiii  tc/.k  s^fAh^i 


'•; 


*  "'HandsoBie'*  and  "prmoc* 
poy^  in  SfHODy  in  wiBXpndiag  f^Boak  U»at j 
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of  mansanilk,  and  then,  with  the  grentesi 
gravity,  replied, — "  Why  I've  seen  a  child's 
body  converted  into  a  bee-hire,  ay,  and  lots  of 
honey  in  it,  too." 

The  call  for  particulars  was  now  universal. 
"  Well,"  said  the  colonel,  "  as  I  was  returning, 

with  T ,  from  the  aqueduct,  we  passed  lie 

Campo-Santo,  (cemetery,)  and  just  steppedin 
to  see  what  was  going  on  there ;  we  found  part 
of  the  walls  in  a  very  crumbling  state,  sons 
portions  had  even  very  recently  fallen  down,* 
and  disclosed  sights  which  I  will  choose  son* 
other  time  than  the  present  to  detail.  How 
ever,  coffins  were  scattered  about  in  evOJ 
direction,  the  lids  of  some  had  either  bten 
wrenched  off,  or  were  crushed  in  by  the  fall  rf 
the  stones  and  masonry,  and  shewed  objectt 
which  might  have  turned  a  delicate  stomach- 
decomposition  and  corruption  in  every  slagft 
from  the  dried  and  parchment-covered  skelf 

•  The  circumstance  of  the  coffins  containing  ^ 
dead  being  ioserted  into  cavities  left  in  tLetluckn«»* 
the  walls  of  the  "Cwnpo  SaDtos"  has  i 
alluded  to. 
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ioo,  to Yonngster,   take  a    glass   of 

inndjj  't  will  keep  your  dinner  in  its  proper 
piioe.*  This  was  said  ^^  par  parenth^,''  to  a 
green  ensign,  who  shewed  evident  symptoms 
tf  pr^Muing  to  give  the  said  dinner  the  benefit 
tf  an  immediate  change  of  quarters. 

^  Well,"  continued  he,  ^^  amongst  this  pretty 
eoBection  of  natural  curiosities,  one  in  par- 
tieolar  attracted  our  attention :  this  was,  the 
oo&tents  of  a  small,  uncovered  coffin,  in  which 
hj  a  child,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  exposed,  and 
tenanted  by  an  industrious  colony  of  bees; 
4e  comb  was  rapidly  progressing,  and  I  sup- 
pose, according  to  the  adage  of  the  poet,  they 
were  adding  sweets  to  the  sweet,  if  not  a  per- 
finae  to  the  violet :  and  now,"  continued  he, 
*'if  any  of  you  young  gentlemen  mean  to  write 
*l)ook,  this  will  not  be  a  bad  story  to  insert, 
tt  bemg  characteristic  of  Spanish  energy  and 
aspect  for  the  departed." 

In  the  heat  of  his  description,  the  old  colonel 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  that  he  had  pre- 
^''^  with  the  expressed  intention  of  abstain- 
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ing  from  "particulars;"  but  he 
deeply  into  details,  that  an  omission  of  the 
greater  portion  of  his  description  has  been 
considered  necessary.  Some  of  the  party  who 
were  not  blessed  with  the  veteran's  strength 
of  stomach  were  glad  to  get  into  the  open  air; 
and  as  the  time  was  fast  approaching  for  the 
commencement  of  the  "  Toros,"  we  soon  found 
ourselves  carried  along  in  the  stream  of  human 
beings  hasting  towards  the  scene  of  this 
barbarous,  cruel,  and  cowardly  amusement — 
barbarous,  as  suited  only  to  a  people  in  a 
state  of  demi-civilizution,  and  a  worthy  accom- 
paniment of  the  Inquisition,  torture,  and  auto 
da  fe,  which  latter  diversions  are,  at  present, 
thank  God!  out  of  vogue;  cruel  and  cowardly, 
in  the  strongest  eense  of  the  word,  as  the  fol- 
lowing plain  and  unvarnished  relation  of  the 
Toros  will  abundantly  testity. 

The  building  is  of  wood,  of  a  circular  form, 
the  rows  of  seats  extending  from  the  arena 
upwards,  one  above  the  other,  on  the  principle 
of  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  the  upper  boxes, 
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or  ^^paIco6,*'  being  slooe  covered  in.  The 
duuneter  of  the  arena,  which  is  of  smooth 
aud,  maj  be  sixtj  or  aeventj  yards;  it  is 
nnmnded  by  strong  palisades,  through  which. 
It  intervals,  are  eat  passages,  and  intended  as 
fhoes  of  refiige  for  the  Cholos  when  closely 
inflsed. 

Hie  ceremony  commenced  about  four,  p.m., 
\ij  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  when 

"  Hie  lists  ire  op*d,  the  spacious  area  clear'd, 
TlKKuaiids  CO  thousands  piled  are  seated  round : 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet's  note  is  heard. 
No  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  found. 
Here  dons,  grandees,  hut  chiefly  dames  abound, 
Sdird  in  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eje, 
Tet  ever  weU  inclined  to  heal  the  wound ; 
Rone  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doom'd  to  die, 

Ai  Qoon-ttmck  bards  complain,  bj  love*s  sad  archery. 

"  Biuh'd  is  the  din  of  tongues— on  gallant  steeds, 
Whk  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  light-pois*d 

Unce, 
Foot  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds, 
And  kywlj  bending  to  the  lists,  advance ; 
Bich  are  their  scarfs,  their  chargers  featlj  prance : 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day, 
"^  crowd's  loud  shout,  and  ladies'  lovely  glance, 
Tiie  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away, 

And  aQ  that  kings  or  chiefs  e*er  gain  their  toils  repay. 
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array'd,  ^^^H 

itador  ^^^1 

vtide  ^H 

It  before  ^^| 


"  id  ooatly  sheen  and  gnudy  cloak  array'd, 
But  nil  afoot,  the  light -limb'd  matador 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  tA  in 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds  ;  but  n 
The  ground  with  cautious  tread  is  traversed  o' 
L«st  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his  speed  ; 
He  aims  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed, 
Alas!  too  oft  condemu'd  by  him  to  bear  and  bleed." 

The  above  account,  from  Childe  Harold,  is 
correct  as  far  as  goes  the  description  of  the 
lists  and  entrance  of  the  Picadors,  but  cerbunij 
the  "  Childe"  must  have  had  a  very  poetical 
ken  to  discover  in  the  poor  Rosinantes,  whicli 
always  figure  on  these  occasions,  anythinf 
approaching  to  milk-white,  crested,  gallut 
steeds;  he  besides  appears  to  make  a  Bligbt 
error  in  taking  for  "  Matadores"  what  are  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  Chulos  and  Bands- 
rillcros — the  former  being,  moreover,  annw 
with  a  formidable  toledo,  and  coming  to  bmI 
unpleasantly  close  quarters  with  the  balL 
instead  of  "aiming  the  dart,"  and  "  fighting 
aloof." 

However,  on  the  occasion  here  alluded 
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the  said  flourish  of  trumpets,  entered  first  the 
j^icadors,  three  in  number,  dressed  in  the  gau- 
diest majo  costume  of  Andalusia,  extremely 
low-crowned  broad-brinmied  hats,  jackets  be- 
iizened  with  gold  and  silver,  their  legs  pro- 
jected by  a  casing  of  cork,  their  bodies  screwed 
uto  high  demi-pique  saddles,  and  mounted  on 
bones  that  would  not  have  passed  muster  for 
m  English  kennel ;  next  followed  the  foot — 
tlie  Matador,  the  Bandarilleros,  and  the  Chulos 
— aU  richly  and  tastefully  dressed ;  their  nether 
persons  in  knee  breeches  and  stockings,  whilst 
in  their  hands  waved  brilliant  and  many- 
cokmred  scarfs. 

After  advancing  opposite  the  box  occupied  by 
tbe  municipal  authorities,  whom  they  gracefully 
minted,  another  shrill  blast  sent  them  right- 
»l)out  to  their  respective  stations. 

The  gate  was  then  thrown  open,  and  in 
nished  a  noble  black  bull,  who,  on  reaching 
*kc  centre  of  the  arena,  stopped  short,  and 
^dly  looked  at  the  novel  scene  around  him. 

One  of  the  Chulos  speedily  roused  him  from 
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liis  contemplations,  by  waving  a  i 
the  face  of  the  now  furious  animal,  who  miule 
a  dart  at  his  tormentor;  the  latter  nimblj 
evaded  the  charge,  got  behind  an  opening  of 
the  palisades,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  second 
man,  who,  after  attracting  the  hull's  attention, 
fled  towards  one  of  the  horsemen,  whom  the 
*'  Toro"  immediately  charged,  but  was  bravely 
received  on  the  point  of  the  spear,*  which, 
entering  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shoulder,  obliged 
him  to  turn  ofF,  and  vent  his  spleen  on  the 
Chulos,  who,  as  Iwfore,  when  hard  pressed, 
dexterously  slipped  through, or  nimbly  bounded 
over,  the  palisa<les. 

The  second  Picador  now  came  to  tite  wratcb, 
but  was  not  equally  fortunate  in  turning  bk 
antagoniet,  who,  in  spite  of  the  wound  he  re- 


*  Tlie  head  of  the  spetr  is  about  two  incJiea  ia 
length,  and  cnnnol  enter  further  ;  the  buU  is  therefore 
[irincipally  repelled  «ud  turned  in  his  charge  by  the 
strength  of  amt  and  doxtcrity  of  the  Picador,  iriuwe 
safety,  or  rather  that  of  the  poor  horse  under  him, 
depends  on  the  skill  and  vigour  with  nhicfa  he  usea  Out 
comparatively  harmlusa  weapon. 
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eeiTed  by  the  spear  entering  the  fleshy  part  of 
Us  neck,  succeeded  this  time  in  getting  his 
korns  under  the  horse,  and  rolling  over  both 
iteed  and  rider.  All  the  Cholos  now  ran  for- 
nti  to  prevent  further  mischief,  and  soon 
turned  the  bull's  attention  from  his  fallen  foes. 
The  man  was  extricated  unhurt,  but  the  horse 
bd  received  a  fearful  gash  in  the  shoulder, 
from  which  the  blood  was  profusely  gushing. 
They  thought  it  a  mortal  wound,  and  led  him 
ibout  for  a  short  time,  probably  expecting  he 
would  drop,  but  as  he  shewed  no  symptom  of 
my  intention  of  so  doing,  he  was  conducted 
oat  of  the  arena,  the  wound  crammed  with 
tow,  and  in  this  state  he  was  brought  back 
md  mounted  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  It 
Mj  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  order  to 
tring  the  horses  to  stand  the  furious  charge  of 
fte  bull,  they  are  partially  blinded  and  made 
iittensible  of  their  danger,  by  having  a  ban- 
^  fastened  over  the  right  eye. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  third  Picador  to 
^bit  his  prowess.     The  combat  was  short. 
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^^V  but  deadly.     The  poor  Rosinante  on  wbici 

^^m  was  mounted  received  the  bull's  horn  fnl 

^H  the  chest,  into  which  it  penetrated  to  the  1 

^V  root ;  and  tlie  Picador,  encumbered  with 

^B  cork  leggings,  had  scarcely  time  to  dismo 

B  ere  the  poor  brute  staggered,  fell,  and,  a 

■  one  or  two  convulsive  kicks,  breathed  his  1 

■  the  air  ringing  in  the  meantime  with  shoui 
I  applause,  which,  even  on  the  part  of  the  won 

appeared    to    increase    in   proportion  to 
^^^^   cITusion  of  blood. 

^^^B        This  part  of  the  ceremony  over,  theJ 

^^^     remaining  Picadors   retired  ;    and    now  J 

menced  the  second  act  of  cruelty  in  tbia 

barons  entertainment. 

The  bandarillos  were  now  brought  intfl 
they  consist  of  small  barbed  darts,  om  J 
with  CHt  paper.     Armed  with  one  of  J 
\  «ach  hand,  the  Bandarillero  awaits  tf| 
of  the  bull ;  and  when  the  latter,  i 
approach  to  liis  antagonist,  has  alreaJ 
his  horns  to  toss  him  aloft,  the  dai 
I  ,terously  planted  in  his  neck,  thel 
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lumhlj  on  one  side,  and  the  maddened  animal 
gores  the  empty  air. 

Stong  with  agony,  and  furious  at  his  dis- 
appointment, he  savagely  bellows,  tears  up  the 
gromid  with  his  fore  paws,  and  madly  rushes 
after  the  other  Bandarilleros,  from  whom  he 
meets  with  a  similar  reception,  whilst  showers 
of  small  darts  are  poured  on  him  from  all  quar- 
ters by  the  spectators;  and,  in  a  state  verging 
on  desperation,  he  rushes  about,  bristled  like 
the  "fretful  porcupine,"  with  a  forest  of  pigmy 
arrows  sticking  in  his  skin. 

Cruelty  might  have  now  been  imagined  as 
carried  to  its  utmost  verge;  but  Spanish  in- 
genuity would  by  this  supposition  be  much 
wronged.    Darts  furnished  with  fireworks  were 
iH)w  stuck  into  the  poor  brute,  and  ignited, 
and  he  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of 
flames  and  explosions,  bellowing  with  all  the 
hrj  of  rage  and  suffering ;  for  suffer  he  must 
have  done,  as  the  smell  of  the  burning  hair 
and  flesh  was  very  perceptible. 
However,  fear  had  evidently  no  part  in  the 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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composition  of  the  noble  animal ;  on  a  second 
attempt  to  plant  the  fireworks,  owing  to  a 
furious  charge  on  his  tormentors,  one  of  the 
loaded  bandarillos  fell  to  the  ground,  and, 
whilst  in  the  very  act  of  exploding,  was 
charged  by  the  bull  with  all  the  energy  of 
despair  and  trampled  under  foot.  He  then 
vented  his  rage  on  the  lifeless  body  of  the 
horse,  which  still  lay  in  the  arena,  and  at  last, 
it  being  considered  that  his  sufferings  and  tor- 
tures had  afforded  a  suflScient  degree  of  amuse- 
ment to  his  fair  and  humane  audience,  he  was 
considerately  destined  to  receive  the  "  coup  de 
grace." 

For  this  laudable  purpose  the  "Matador" 
approached,  bearing  a  scarlet  scarf  in  his  left 
hand,  whilst  the  right  was  armed  with  a  long 
straight  sword.  The  bull,  as  usual,  made  a 
furious  charge ;  this  the  Matador  coolly  stood  to 
receive,  but  did  so  on  the  flag  depending  jfrom 
his  arm,  which  entangling  itself  round  the 
bull's  head,  allowed  his  antagonist  to  make  one 
Step  aside,  and  then  to  plunge  his  sword  up  to 
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H  the  btlt  between  the  shoulder  blades  of  the 
baffled  animal.  It  was  dexterously  done ;  the 
bull  appeared  suddenly  paralyzed ;  for  a  minute 
the  blood  gushed  out  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils, 
when  quietly  doubling  up  his  legs,  as  if  aware 
of  the  uselessness  of  any  further  resistance,  be 
lay  down,  rolled  over  on  liis  side,  and  the  sharp 
stroke  of  a  short  knife  planted  behind  the  home 
■|iiBto  the  spinal  marrow,  immediately  put  an 
^%Dd  to  the  poor  creature's  protracted  suffer- 
ings. A  couple  of  mules  were  next  fastened 
to  him,  which  dragging  their  reeking  victim, 
galloped  out  of  the  gates  of  the  arena,  amidst 
thunders  of  applause,  the  deafening  strokes  of 
"poroB,"*  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from 
small  white  hands,  which  at  that  moment  I 
should  have  felt  more  disposed  to  liclieve  ap- 
pertained to  the  infernal  furies,  superintend- 
ing some  demoniac  rite,  than  l>clonging  to 
loTeiy  and  "gentle"  woman. 

•  ITie  "poro"  is  a  long  stick  with  a  knob  at  one  end; 
tbe  invariable  appendage  of  a  "  majo"  at  *he  "  toroa  :" 
with  tliia  he  numifests  tiia  approbation  by  violently 
tfanntping  tbc  boards  under  foot. 

02 


Witli  little  variety  in  the  system  of  t«: 
three  or  four  bulls  were  thus  successive! 
to  death ;  and  lastly,  for  the  amusement 
rabble,  a  "  novillo,"  or  young  bull,  was  i 
into  the  arena,  and,  after  being  rendered 
ably  savage  by  having  bandarillos  sto 
over  his  body,  and  tossing  some  of  the  < 
who,  bold  in  his  youth  and  inexperienc 
ventured  into  the  arena, — ^the  amnsem 
the  day  was  concluded,  and  I  left  the  "  1 
fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  thai 
a  pistime  is  a  disgrax^e  to  any  people  1 
the  slightest  claim  to  civilization,  and  tl 
displaying  such  a  taste  for  blood,  the  n 
Spaniard  fully  establishes  his  claims  of  d 
from  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  the  ruthless  " 
dors"  of  the  unoffending  races  of  th< 
world,  the  gallant  followers  of  Monte 
and  the  more  gentle  subjects  of  the  Inca 

At  the  annual  fair  at  Ronda,  which 
place  yearly  about  the  latter  end  of  Ma 
which  is  greatly  resorted  to  by  the  Eng 
Gibraltar,  besides  the  regular  "toros,"  in 
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are  generally  killed  great  numben  of  horses, 
tkre  are  burlesque  bull-fights  ;  women  and 
Ixdhow  mounted  on  donkeys  beiug  sent  into 
tte  arena  to  encounter  ^^novillos/'  who,  al- 
though they  have  their  horns  tipped,  give  a 
good  many  severe  tosses  to  their  foes,  to  the 
great  delight  and  amusement  of  the  audience. 
The  follo¥ring  anecdote  may  serve  to  eluci- 
date the  feeliug  of  humanity  which  pervades 
die  breasts  of  the  better  orders  of  Spaniards 
ind  Portuguese*     A  gentleman  of  the  latter 
nation,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  occupying  a  higli 
official  situation  at  Gibraltiir,  happened  to  be 
in  the  same  *^  palco"  with  myself  at  the  above 
Imll-fight.     On   my  expressing   to   him  the 
horror  I  felt  at  seeing  the  poor  horses  thus 
mercilessly  butchered,  he  merely  shrugged  up 
bis  shoulders,  saying — **  Ah !  mon  cher,  qu'im- 
porte?    Ce  ne  sont  que  des  rosses,  qui  content 

tout  au  plus  une  *  once !' "  * 
Cruelty  purchased  thus  for  a  doubloon,  was, 

*  A  doubloon,  or  sixteen  dollars,  is  called  an  *'onza." 
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in  this  caballero's  estimation,  a  decided  bar- 
gain! 

Were  there  anything  manly  in  the  sport, 
were  common  "fair  play"  given  to  the  different 
parties  engaged,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  excu- 
sable. For  instancy,  were  the  picador,  armed 
with  a  sharp  spear  and  mounted  on  a  spirited 
horse,  to  encounter  alone  the  furious  bull,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  sportsmanlike  thing 
to  slay  him  in  a  deadly  tilt.  But,  when  every 
chance  is  in  favour  of  the  biped,  every  dis- 
advantage against  the  bull,  and  when  the 
horses,  as  well  as  the  latter,  are  brought  in  to 
a  certain,  and  often  cruel  death,  these  sham- 
ble scenes  are  an  amusement  only  worthy  of 
butchers,  and,  ks  I  before  said,  a  disgrace  to 
civilized  society. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Afgint  Mid  Lot  Barriot — Spaniiii  acqnaintJince  and 
BHDnen — An  imiitfiiai  beau^ — ComplimenU  and 
professions — Words  an  unsubstantial  repast — Po- 
Terty — Bridge  at  Los  Barrios — The  cura  and 
diordi — The  sierras  abore  Los  Barrios — Fine  view 
--Carrying  double — A  novel  hunt. 

Gibraltar,  June  13,  1838. 

Ws  went  early  to  Algesiraa,  to  make  some 
^Bofning  calls,  having  managed,  somehow  vr 
other,  to  pick  up  a  few  acquaintances  there ; 
UnoDgst  others,  the  brother-in-law  of  my 
^d's  first  partner  at  the  Sun  Roqoe  masked 

>all,  a  Captain  A ,  the  secretary  of  tlie 

^vemor  of  Algesiras,  and  a  gentlemanly 
ellow,  who  speaks  French  fluently,  and  hsis 
»n  many   occasions   been   very  civil   to   me. 
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Amongst  other  Spanish  friends  here,  are  the 

ladies  of  Colonel 's  family ;  the  "  hija," 

the  fair  V ,  is  a  very  6ne  girl,  of  a  style 

of  beauty  rather  unusual  in  Andalusia,  having 
,  the  raven  locks  of  the  daughters  of  the  south, 
with  the  most  melting  dark  blue  eyes;  she, 
however,  accounts  for  this  peculiarity,  by 
tracing  her  descent  from  a  family  originally 
coming  from  the  mountains  of  the  north  of 
the  Peninsula. 

The  lessons  I  received  at  Grenada  have 
initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  Spanish  so- 
ciety, which,  with  perhaps  a  little  more  pro- 
fusion of  compliments  and  professions,  is  much 
the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 
Talk  the  language;  praise  Spain  and  the 
Spaniards ;  tell  the  women  they  are  "  brujas" 
and  "echiseras;"*  bow  gracefully  to  them; 
never  venture  to  shake  hands  or  offer  an  arm 
to  a  lady,  except  in  ascending  or  descending 
a  flight  of  steps ;  you  cannot  go  wrong,- 


k 


•  Witches  tnd  eiicIiAntreiwes. 
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00  taking  ap  your  hat,  and  making  the  usual 
Arewell  salutation  of — ^^  Que  ustedes  lo  pasen 
NeD,"*  the  lady  of  the  mansion  will  undoubt- 
edly tdl  you  that  her  house,  and  everything 
it  c(mtains,  are  at  your  service. 

Never  were  people  more  profuse  in  their 
fOm  and  professions  than  are  the  Spaniards ; 
hit  their  liberality  rests  here ;  for,  whether  it 
be  not  the  custom  of  the  country,  or  is  at- 
tributable  to  poverty,  fix)m  all  my  acquaint- 
aoioes  I  have  never  had  anything  more  sub- 
stantial than  words;  except,  by  the  bye,  in 
the  case  of  old  Colonel  Mauri,  at  Grenada, 
ind  the  officers  of  the  regiment  at  Ceuta. 
Tea,  there  is  another  instance,  in  which  a  sort 
of  liberality  is  exercised,  which  is  unknown  to 
Qs:  if  a  Spaniard  accompanies  a  stranger  to 
^y  place  of  public  amusement,  he  will  insist 
)&  franking  him  in,  and  feels  offended  if  you 
Msrmt  in  refusing  his  offer.  I  believe,  how- 
ver,  that  their  (what  we  call)  parsimony,  as 

*  ^'That  70a  maj  pass  it  wall" — the  if,  probably, 
lating  to  jour  time. 
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far  as  hospitality  is  concerned,  arises  prin- 
cipally from  want  of  means;  money,  if  you 
may  judge  from  their  style  of  living,  being  an 
extremely  scarce  article  amongst  them.  The 
only  expense,  in  which  even  the  more  wealthy 
appear  to  indulge,  are  their  servants  and  equi- 
pages. Their  houses  are  scarcely  furnished; 
they  do  not  entertain ;  and  I  understand  (for, 
not  having  ever  had  my  feet  under  Spanish 
mahogany,  I  am  unable  to  speak  from  expe- 
rience,) that  in  their  family  meals  they  are 
frugal  to  a  degree  9^  which  an  Englishman's 
stomach  would  be  very  apt  to  rebel ;  and  it  is 
therefore,  perhaps,  just  as  well  that  it  is  never 
in  danger  of  being  subjected  to  the  ordeal. 

But  now  a  word  or  two  about  "  Los  Bar- 
rios," to  which,  after  "  womanizing"  at  Alge- 
siras,  we  proceeded  on  our  trusty  steeds.  Los 
Barrios  lies  about  five  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  the  bay,  up  a  broad  and  fertile  valley, 
watered  by  the  Parmoni  river,  which  is  crossed 
about  a  mile  from  the  town  over  a  bridge,  partly 
destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  in  1808,  on  the 
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i{iproach  of  a  division  of  tlie  French  anny,  at 

tbrt  time  laying  si^  to  Cadiz. 

We  put  up  our  horses  at  a  ^^  yenta,'*  and 
itroDed  out  to  look  at  the  lions ;  but  it  was 
Ae  still  hour  of  the  siesta,  and  not  even  a  dog 
Was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.*  However,  ait 
the  risk  of  disturbing  the  '^  cura"t  from  n 
^euant  dream,  we  inquired  at  our  '^  hostel- 
Icrie"  where  was  his  residence,  and  called 
there  with  the  less  scruple,  as   he  was   the 

brother-in-law  of  one  of  our  Algesiras  friends ; 

« 

md  on  making  ourselves  known  as  sucli,  he 
Aewed  us  every  politeness;  but  to  our  in- 
juiry  if  there  were  anything  "curioso  que 
rer," — any  thing  wortliy  to  be  seen, — at  "  Los 
Karrios,"  he  replied,  that  the  church  was  the 
^  object  by  the  siglit  of  which  a  stranger 

•  There  is,  I  believe,  a  Spanish  "  refran,"  or  saying, 
iudi  means  that  none  but  Engli^limen  and  dogs  an*  to 
e  met  with  at  this  ungodly  hour. 

f  The  "  euro,*'  or  curate  of  a  village,  is  generally  the 
an  from  whom  a  stranger  is  most  likely  to  obtain  any 
quired  information;  and  I  have  often  met  with  men 
ooiuidr^rahle  intelligence  amongst  this  class. 
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could  be  gratified ;  and  sending  for  the  keysi 
immediately  initiated  us  into  all  its  mysteries, 
which  consisted  of  a  few  indifferent  scriptural 
paintings,  some  silver  candlesticks  and  pliit«, 
and  a  chest  fiill  of  the  silk  dresses  worn  by 
the  priests  on  certain  gala  days,  and  which 
were  rich  and  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.  Vit 
soon  completed  our  survey,  and  taking  Imw 
of  the  good  priest,  mounted  our  horses,  nnJ, 
by  a  short  cut  across  the  country  to  the  first 
ferry,  got  fairly  amongst  the  sierras,  from 
which  we  had  some  difficulty  in  extricatiiig 
ourselves,  but  from  the  heights  of  which  *e 
obtained  some  beautiful  coups  d'agil.  Frwi 
one  spot  in  particular,  the  most  elevated  of 
the  high  ridge  along  which  we  Had  scrambled, 
the  eye,  sweeping  round  the  horizon,  encoUD* 
tered  the  following  objects.  To  the  east  llj 
San  Roque,  its  white  walls  glittering  in  the  af- 
ternoon sun ;  a  little  more  to  the  southward  the 
"  Rock"  frowned  over  the  still  and  blue  wateH 
of  the  bay;  next  came  Ceuta,  backed  by  tk' 


far  Atlas;  when,  returning  to  Europe, 
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fckty  Sandy  Bay,  Algeairaa,  and  Los  Barrios, 
mooeasiTely  met  the  astonished  sight ;  which, 
to  the  northward,  took  in  Gaucin  and  the 
Itonda  Hills,  Castellar  being  concealed  by  an 
interyening  ridge. 

Our  path  over  the  sierras  was  like  that 
dmmgh  life, — ^it  consisted  of  many  devious 
wanderings,  and  numberless  ups  and  downs, 
till  at  last  we  safely  arrived  on  better  known 
ground,  reached  and  crossed  over  the  ferry  of 
the  first  river,  and  soon  found  ourselves  on 
the  hard,  damp,  and  smooth  beach. 

But  we  were  doomed  to  encounter  another 
idventure  ere  we  entered  the  gates  of  our 
locky  stronghold.  Jogging  quietly  along  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  we  presently  overtook  an 
(M  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  wearily  wend- 
ing her  way  in  the  same  direction  with  our- 
idves. 

"Buenos  dias,  tiaT*  cried  I;  "you  seem 

#  *t  qpii^"  means  ''  my  aunt,**  and  is  a  familiar  addresd 
t  sn  aged  woman,  who  replies  in  the  same  spirit,  by 
iDing  7^^  "  bijo,"  or  her  son. 


aim,   laivijju  Jiii'  iii   iii\    >>  ni  n,   tmj    uiu   lau 

till'  next  minute  vcrv  comfortablv  estal 
•  'i!  behind  me,  stride'legs,  and  apparently 

at  home.  I  was,  I  must  confess,  rather 
aback;  we  had  just  been  joined  by  th 
four  officers  of  the  garrison,  who  we 
greatly  amused  at  my  discomfiture ;  ho^ 
I  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  my  soul, 
by  quickening  the  pace,  I  could  easily  g 
of  my  new  friend.  I  therefore  commen 
jog-trot,  which  I  gradually  quickened,  w 
any  signs  of  the  old  lady  relinquishin, 
hold,  and  at  last  asked  her  if  she  did  nc 
her  position  rather  uncomfortable,  w: 
either  stirrups  or  saddle  ? 

"  No,  hijo,  no ;  que  hermosura  !"  (N 
son,  no;  how  delightful!)  was  her  rep 
she  grappled  me  more  tightly  round  the 
I  next  tried  a  canter ;  the  rest  of  the  1 
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8e»Dg  in  what  a  predicament  I  had  placed 
ojself,  were  in  ecstasies  of  laughter ;  at  last 
one  of  them  came  behind  me,  touched  up  my 
bcrse  with  his  hunting  whip ;  he  went  off  full 
score — they  taUy-ho'd^  shouted,  cracked  their 
viiips,  and  behold  me  now, — ^pursued  along  the 
ilwre  like  a  beast  of  the  chase,  with  this  in- 
colms  sticking  firmly  to  me,  and  whenever  she 
could  muster  breath  to  utter  the  exclamation, 
saying, — "  Ai !  que  hermosura !" 

Continuing  at  this  pace,  we  at  last  came  in 

new  of  a  party,  in  which  I  could  discern  a 

couple  of  ladies  of  the  garrison:    the   sight 

rendered  me  desperate ;  I  turned  my  horse  utf 

to  the  left,  succeeded  in  pulling  him  up,  and 

Wd  my  Centaur-like  companion   that  I  was 

>ornr  I  could  carry  her  no  further,  and  asked 

ker  where  on  earth  she  had  iK'come  so  perfect 

Ui  the  accomplishment  of  riding  double?     She 

irith   the    greatest    ijisouciance   dismounted, 

hook  her  clothes,  tbankc^d  me  for  the  lift,  and 

lid  she  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the 

ling,    whilst  riding   behind   the   contraban- 
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distas,  to  feel  any  apprehensions  on  horse^ 
back,  even  without  a  saddle.  My  companions 
hud  bj  this  time  approached,  and  I  could  not 
help  joining  in  their  laugh  at  this  ludicrous 
adventure.  We  soon  passed  the  fair  eques- 
trians above  alluded  to ;  but  I  have  not  vet 
learned,  nor  do  I  much  care,  if  they  observed, 
or  not,  this  exquisite  specimen  of  horseman- 
ship of  my  respected  "  tia." 
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Gibraltar,  22nd  August,  1838. 

^  we  Fode  along,  on  an  excursion  to  the 
*^^eat  of  the  Cork  Wood,  we  found  the 
^le  in  full  bloom,  and  the  tall  stalks  of 
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2  TREE  HOPPERS. 

the  uloc  covered  with  their  bright  yeUow 
bloss<.»ms.  The  wild  vines  spreading  their 
twining  tendrils  amidst  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  the  Cork  Wood  methought  looked 
greener  than  ever.  Every  oak  was  the  abode, 
if  not  of  harmony,  at  least  of  noise ;  and  the 
concert  kept  up  amidst  the  foliage  by  the 
numerous  grass,  or  rather  free-hoppers,  was 
quite  deafening.  We  had  started  early  in  the 
morning,  of  which  we  enjoyed  all  the  delight- 
ful freshness,  and  no  less  so  a  good  breakfast, 
provided  for  us  on  our  arrival  at  the  Almo- 
raima,  by  the  worthy  Padre.  After  our  repast, 
I  took  out  the  newspaper,  with  which  I  al- 
ways provide  myself  when  I  pay  him  a  visit, 
and  translated  to  him,  from  beginning  to  end, 
all  that  related  to  the  disturbances  in  Spain, 
in  which  the  old  gentleman  takes  a  great 
interest. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  monastic  orders 
in  this  country,  the  convent  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  abode  for  the  numerous  char- 
coal makers,  who  carry  on  their  vocation 
amongst  the  neighbouring  sierras,  and  whose 


ilies  now  occupy  the  cells  formerly  te- 
nanted by  "  coivled  monks  and  sandalled 
friars." 

Daring  the  day,  as  the  men  are  all  em- 
ployed   in    the    woods,     none    save    women 
■<«rcepting  the  old  Padre,)   are  to  be  seen 
^KthiQ   these  holy  walls,  which   might  then 
^le  almost  mistaken  for  a  nunnery.     Amongst 
these  ladies,  I  had  a  great  ally  in  an  old  crone 
of  the  name  of  Martha,  whom  I  used  to  call 
my  "novia,''  or  bride;  and,  whilst  she  has 
been  sitting,  with  spectacles  on  nose,  knitting 
Bke  coarse  woollen  work  of  the  country,  I 
^Bire  often,  for  an  ho}ir  together,  listened  to 
hM*  long  yams,  the  oflfspring  of  a  garrulous 
old  age.     On  these  occasions,  she  usually  took 
up  a  position  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  long 
galleries,  from  whence  branched  out  the  dif- 
«nt  cells,  and  always  had  an  audience,  con- 
ting  of  the  wivea  or  daughters  of  the  car- 
meros ;    on  the  present  occasion,  as  I  had 
me  fully  prepared  with  drawing  materials, 
c  a  sketch  of  the  group  assembled  around 
b2 


4  ANDALUSIAN  SALT. 

old  Martha,  whilst  listening  to  one  of  her 
numberless  stories.* 

The  party  consisted  of  my  old  "novia" 
and  three  rather  pretty  girls;  one  of  whmn, 
however,  squinted  most  abominably;  I  there- 
fore took  the  liberty  of  putting  her  counte- 
nance "  en  profile.^^  However,  on  seeing 
this,  the  swivel-eyed  Marequita  was  very 
indignant,  saying,  that  whilst  I  had  given 
irhole  faces  to  her  companions  I  had  only 
allowed  half^  one  for  her  share. 

The  Irish  peasants  are  proverbially  quick 
in  their  repartees,  but  I  think  they  are  sur- 
passed by  the  "sal  Andaluz^f  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Spaniards.  I  was  quizzing  the  ob- 
iique-visioned  maiden,  on  her  prospect  of 
being  speedily  united  in  holy  matrimony  to 
a  young  carbonero, — "  Poor  girl ! — ^povere- 
cita !"  said  I,  "  how  I  pity  you  !*• 

•  For  the  story  here  alluded  to,  vide  "  Scenes  and 
Sports  in  Foreign  Lands,**  vol.  i.  page  81. 

t  <*  Andalusian  salt,**  an  expressive  mode  of  naming 
the  pithj  and  witty  idiom  of  this  part  of  Spain. 
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'  Y,  porque  ?"  (wherefore  ?)  asked  she. 

'  Because,  having  a  black  husband,  all  your 
tiildren  will  be  Mulattoes." 

"  No  tenga  usted  cuidad,"  replied  she ;  "  que 
ante  de  casarse  se  limpiarn  bien  la  cara." 

By  the  time  I  had  finished  the  sketch,  my 
coiupauion  returned  with  a  very  good  drawing 
of  the  convent,  and  had,  moreover,  shot  a  bird, 
exactly  resembling,  though  much  larger  than 
the  Indian  "  fly-catcher."     It  is  here  called 

r"  ave  garuco." 
•  •••«» 
In  ray  many  wanderings,  I  chanced,  on  a 
time — no  matter  when,  where,  or  how — to 
stumble,  unexpected,  unawares,  and  unseen, 
into  a  mansion,  the  inmates,  furniture,  and  ap- 
poiutments  of  wliich  puzzled  me  exceedingly. 
Being  at  the  time  an  airy  spirit,  I  was  able 
to  make  my  observations  and  conjectures  with- 
out being  heeded.  They  were  as  follows ;  and, 
at  the  moment,  I  was  sadly  puzzled  to  know 
into  what  company  or  what  part  of  the  world . 
[  had  strayed,  in  this  fit  of  animal  magnetism. 


6  A  MTSTERIOUS  PERSON. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  centre  of  tiie 
apartment,  on  a  table  of  oak,  (none  of  the 
brightest)  were  some  plates,  frnit,  botdes, 
etc.,  the  evident  symptoms  of  a  dessert.  On 
a  conch  near  the  table,  lay,  in  a  dozing  at- 
titude and  dozing  mood,  a  young  man,  who, 
although  in  the  prime  of  life,  shewed  symp- 
toms on  his  bronzed  face  and  features,  of  ex- 
posure to  wind  and  weather,  sun  and  storm. 
On  his  head  was  a  Calmuc  cap  of  black  lamb- 
skin, such  as  is  worn  in  Persia,  a  broad  red 
sash,  like  that  of  the  Andalusian  smuggler, 
kept  up  loose  trowsers,  from  the  bottom  of 
which,  peered  shoes  evidently  not  of  European 
build,  as  was  manifest  by  their  tinsel  orna- 
ments and  tumed-up  points.  On  his  breast, 
lay  an  open  book,  in  which  might  be  seen 
traced  a  number  of  lines  and  characters,  that 
to  my  unlearned  vision  savoured  strongly  of 
magic,  but  so  young  and  handsome  he  catM 
not  be  a  magician !  Still  less  could  I  make  out 
his  country,  and  I  was  fairly  posed ;  I  looked 
around  for  further  information.  The  next 
object  which  met  my  view  made  me  fancy  I  had 
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.  fDtisto  a  nest  of  pirates.  This  was  a  tall  and 
dirk  person^  with  black  whiskers,  long,  thin,  and 
gtjaled  locks — apparently  between  the  age  of 
dintf  and  forty ;  a  red  Greek  skull-cap,  set 
on  one  aide  of  his  head,  an  open  shirt,  and 
loose  mnsliii  drawers,  added  to  his  ruffianly 
qipearance,  and  I  set  him  down  as  a  sea- 
nbber  of  the  most  ruthless  description ;  still 
Ui  oocopation  did  not  tally  with  that  caUing. 
lb  had  sundry  sheets  of  foolscap  before  him, 
01  which  he  was  scribbling  away  with  great 
lotiyity;  but  I  must  confess,  that  although 
I  peeped  over  the  gentleman's  shoulder,  tho 
obncters  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very 
h^le. 

I  was,  in  short,  fairly  puzzled,  and  sought 
by  examining  the  localities  to  get  some  clue 
to  the  mystery,  and  find  on  what  spot  of 
earth  I  had  dropped.  The  fruits  were  figs,  the 
prickly  pear,  water-melon,  and  dried  dates ;  I, 
torefore,  set  down  the  site  as  tropical,  and 
fBB  further  confirmed  in  this  supposition, 
f  seeing  a  porous  earthen  vessel,  such  as  is 
ilj  made  use  of  in  hot  climates,  to  contain 
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water.  But  then,  again,  there  were  glass 
windows  to  the  room,  and  a  fire-place,  which 
was  tastefully  decorated  with  coloured  paper, 
cut  into  fifty  fantastic  shapes,  and  surmounted 
with  flowers  made  of  the  same  material. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  pictures  and 
ornaments,  but  of  so  promiscuous  a  nature 
that  I  could  gather  nothing  from  this  source. 
Here,  might  be  seen  a  sea-piece  or  snow- 
storm ;  there,  a  glowing  sky,  with  date-trees, 
and  camels,  and  elephants.  Over  one  door 
was  extended  an  eagle's  wing,  beneath  which 
hung  conspicuous  a  shooting-bag  of  leopard's- 
skin  and  a  fishing-basket.  Another  side  of 
the  room  was  decorated  with  foils  and  masks, 
boxing-gloves,  and  a  couple  of  Moorish  swords ; 
whilst,  suspended  from  the  antlers  of  a  deer, 
hung  a  hunting-whip,  and  one  of  true  Eng- 
lish build.  But  the  more  I  looked  the  more 
I  was  puzzled.  The  trades  or  occupations  of 
these  good  people  must,  thinks  I,  be  as  nu- 
merous as  the  articles  of  which  their  dress 
and  furniture  are  composed, — here  a  fowling- 
piece,  there  a  sword ;  then  innumerable  drawing- 
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Wds,  a  coaple  of  easels,  fragments  of  rock  and 
dielb,  hnnting-kniyes,  lots  of  books,  and  Hea- 
ven knows  what  besides,  smelling  as  strongly 
of  the  poacher,  or  jockey,  or  sportsman,  as  of 
the  artist  or  man  of  letters.  I  at  last  came 
to  the  condosion  it  was  some  Jew  pawn- 
Mer's  shop;  but  unwilling  to  say  anything 
pontivdy  without  having  just  grounds  to  go 
%  I  took  another  and  a  closer  peep  over  the 
Aoolder  of  the  gentleman  in  the  Greek  skull- 
cq»,  to  see  if  his  writing  could  give  me  any 
dne  to  solve  a  mystery,  which  was  beginning 
to  weigh  like  a  night-mare  on  my  mind.  I 
was  obliged  to  go  cautiously  to  work,  not 
ffldng  exactly  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance in  the  event  of  his  detecting  me  in 
the  act,  and  it  was  not  without  considerable 
difficulty  I  began  to  decipher  a  most  abomi- 
^ble  scrawl. 

I  was  startled  by  his  turning  round  sud- 
feily  at  this  moment,  and  exclaiming — "  Who 
fte  devil  are  you  ?" 


b3 
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On  the  17th  instant,  being  at  the  time  (m 
the  Landport  Guard,  I  heard  sundry  rumours 
that  half  the  regiment  had  fallen  down  St. 
Michael's  Cave,  in  trying  to  extricate  the  other 
half;  that  there  was  no  end  of  killed  and 
wounded,  and  Heaven  knows  what  besides !  I 
was,  however,  obliged  to  remain  the  whole  night 
in  suspense,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following 
morning  that  I  heard  the  particulars; — ^but  I 
must  first  give  a  short  description  of  this  famed 
cavern,  as  Lieutenant  Lacy  and  myself  were  ex- 
ploring in  it  for  several  hours,  a  few  days  before 
the  accident  in  question.  It  is  a  low  opening 
placed  about  half  way  up  the  western  face  of 
the  rock.  On  entering,  you  descend  for  some 
distance  till  you  reach  a  spacious  vaulted 
apartment,  supported  by  magnificent  stalac- 
tites, some  of  them  still  undergoing  the  process 
of  formation, — that  is  to  say,  hanging  partly 
from  the  roof,  like  the  icicles  in  the  excava- 
tions of  the  Simplon,  and  generally  having  a 
corresponding  pillar  rising  from  the  ground 
formed  by  the  dripping  of  the  water;  in  time, 
these  two    meet,    and   constitute  the   noble 
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^^lomns  which  support  this  astonishing  work 
^f  ntture. 

The  whole  of  this  outer  apartment  is  well 
l^fibted  from  the  aperture  above,  but  going 
down  the  principal  passage,  and  still  dcscend- 
ingi  you  soon  get  into  utter  darkness,  and 
proceed  thus  for  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards, 
the  moisture  under  your  feet  increasing,  to- 
gether with  the  noise  produced  by  the  flitting 
of  imiumerable  bats  disturbed  by  the  glare  of 
tie  torches.   We  now  reached  another  opening, 
having  more  the  resemblance  of  a  cathedral 
than  anything  else,  the  light  of  day  being  ex- 
dudfid  here,  the  effect  of  the  torches  we  carried 
was  very  magnificent,  and  whicli  was  increased 
hy  oor  igniting  a  large  fire.  Leaving  numerous 
smaller  passages  to  the  right  and  left,  (some  of 
which  likewise  go  very  far  into  the  rock,)  we 
proceeded  due  east,  along  another  gallery,  dark 
^  Erebus,  and  lined  with  stalactites ;  this  soon 
brought  us  to  the  abrupt  edge  of  a  hole  that 
might  have  been  taken  for  the  entrance  to  the 
*tfemal  regions ;  and  to  which  was  only  want- 
^  a  guardian  Cerberus. 
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Our  rope  ladders,  of  which  we  had  provided 
a  couple,  now  came  into  play.  We  fastened 
the  end  to  the  stump  of  a  stalactite ;  I  stuck  a 
candle  in  the  folds  of  the  handkerchief  with 
which  I  had  bound  up  my  head,  and  plunged 
on  my  subterranean  expedition.  Following  the 
guide  who  had  accompanied  us,  we  soon  got 
footing  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  but  found  it  neces- 
sary to  fasten  both  ladders  together  to  enable 
us  to  reach  the  landing-place  below,  about 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  from  the  spot  we  had 
fastened  the  ropes  to.  Here  we  all  stood  in 
safety  in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth — Lieu- 
tenant Lacy,  myself,  our  guide,  and  a  couple  of 
my  "  Light  Bobs,'*  whom  I  had  brought  with 
us  for  assistance.  Escacena,  (the  Spanish 
artist,)  another  of  the  party,  preferred  re- 
maing  aloft. 

We  now  found  ourselves  in  a  second  cathe- 
dral, when  at  first  gradually  descending,  and 
at  last  very  rapidly  so,  we  were  again  brought 
up  by  an  abyss,  similar  to  the  first,  the  bottom 
of  which  all  the  light  of  our  two  torches  could 
not  disclose,  and  as  we  had  no  more  rope  we 
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^"W fain  to  letarn;  but  it  is  said  that  these 
P^SBagesran  to  an  immense  depth,  until,  owing 
to  the  confined  air,  the  torches  will  no  longer 
i'vn,  when  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  ad- 
Woe  anj  further.  Having  now  given  an 
OQtliiie  of  what  the  cave  is,  I  shaU  proceed 
with  my  story. 

On  the  17th,  a  party  of  our  non-commis- 
BQoed  officers  went  to  explore  the  cavern,  and 
^descending  towards  an  opening  in  one  of  the 
branch  galleries,  Quarter-master-serjeant  Reid 
%ped,  and  rolled  down  a  chasm,  apparently  to 
•great  depth,  as  his  groans  could  scarcely  be 
Wdfirom  above.     The  alarm  was  instantly 
^ven ;  Lieutenant  Lacy  got  ropes,  and,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  men,  went  up  the  hill. 
'^  the  meantime,  the  armourer-serjeant  (Ho- 
''^^)  hearing  what  had  happened,  hastened  to 
*H«  spot,  and  volunteered  to  let  himself  down ; 
"^-— he  was  a  very  heavy  man,  lost  his  hold,  and 
^B8  heard  falling  from  one  ledge  of  rock  to 
^*^other.      Two  men  of  the  light  company 
^^en  offered  to  descend,  and  succeeded  after 
^nch  difficulty  in  fastening  the  Serjeants  to 
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ropes,  when  they  were  drawn  up  in  a  state  of 
insensibility :  Beid  with  his  leg  broken  in  two 
places,  Homer  so  much  injured  that  he  died 
during  the  night.  I  had  known  him  from  a 
boy,  he  having  gone  out  with  me  to  India ;  sin- 
cerely did  I  regret  the  poor  fellow's  death,  and 
attended  his  funeral  on  the  second  morning 
after  the  accident.  He  has  left  a  young  widow 
and  two  or  three  children,  for  whom,  however, 
we  have  got  up  a  handsome  subscription,  which 
was  headed  by  the  General.  On  his  passage 
home  from  India  he  was  the  means  of  saving 
the  ship  in  a  gale  off  the  Cape ;  she  unship- 
ped her  rudder,  whilst  the  sea  was  running  so 
high  that  not  a  sailor  would  venture  over  the 
stem,  when  he  volunteered,  and  the  vessel 
was  carried  safely  into  Table  Bay.  Beid 
cannot  survive,  and  the  idea  of  being  the  un- 
willing cause  of  Homer's  death,  appears  to  lie 
heavily  on  the  poor  fellow's  mind. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


^^Bitni  of  the  seijeant — Deatha  daring  tlie  epidemic — 
Sfent  prooeflaion — ^North  front — Burial  ground — 
^^  water  fband  on  the  Neutral  Ground — Jewish 
c^nieteiy — The  Levanter  and  Poniente. 

WindmiU  Hill,  Sept.  13th,  1838. 

•^L  the  Serjeants  of  the  garrison,  and  most 
^  the  (^cers  of  the  regiment,  as  a  mark  of 
'^t,  attended  the  funeral  of  poor  Serjeant 
Homer,  which  took  place  shortly  after  day- 
%ht  in  the  morning. 

i  custom  was  introduced  in  the  garrison 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever,  and 
rhich  has  continued  ever  since,  of  making 
iimeral  parties  go  silently  along  the   ^Mine 
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wall/'  and  without  the  usaal  melancholy  ac- 
companiment of  the  dead  march,  which  always 
plays  on  such  occasions.  This  was  first  esta- 
blished here  in  order  not  to  alarm  the  inha- 
bitants, by  making  public  the  number  of 
deaths  which  daily,  nay,  hourly,  took  place 
at  the  time  of  the  epidemic.  On  the  present 
occasion,  our  mournful  procession  followed  the 
usual  road,  skirting  along  the  fortifications, 
until  it  reached  the  Casemate  barracks,  when, 
after  issuing  irom  the  gates  at  Landport,  the 
muffled  drums  struck  up  the  *'  dead  march." 

The  scene  was  peculiarly  solemn :  a  Levanter 
had  been  blowing  during  the  night,  which 
covered  the  rock  with  a  canopy  of  clouds,  and 
the  dense  vapour  gradually  descending,  at  last 
enveloped  our  lugubrious  procession,  giving  us 
a  most  shadowy  and  unearthly  appearance. 
By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  burial-place 
on  the  neutral  ground,  the  bare  and  perpen- 
dicular face  of  the  rock  at  the  "  north  front," 
and  which  extends  to  the  immense  height  of 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  was  but 
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^uoly  visible ;  and  ere  the  ceremony  had  been 
^aded  with  the  usual  salvo  of  musketry 
<>TOr  the  "  soldier's  sepulchre,"  we  were  all 
<ii%>ing  with  moisture.  On  looking  into  the 
pHTe,  I  was  astonished  to  observe,  at  this  dry 
KttQQ  of  the  year,  that  water  had  been  come 
It  about  five  feet  from  the  surface.  This, 
thmgh  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
^jaoent  seas,  is  said  to  be  perfectly  sweet, 
ifid  free  fi^m  any  brackish  taste. 

The  quantity  of  tombstones  here,  bear  wit- 
1^  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  "  last 
'wnme  of  the  weary;"  but  is  no  argument 
igainrt  the  salubrity  of  the  Rock,  when  it  is  re- 
cdlected  how  dense  a  population  it  contains, 
•ftdthat,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  ceme- 
teries in  the  South,  one  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  this  is,  and  has 
l*en  for  years,  its  only  place  of  burial.  It  is 
^'irrounded  by  a  low  hedge  of  the  aloe  plant, 
whilst  scattered  beyond  its  precincts  are  nu- 
^^^ns  slabs,  the  Hebrew  characters  on  which 
^ote  them  to  belong  to  those  of  the  tribe  of 
^1  now  resting  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
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The  Jews,  who  are  here  extremely  numerous, 
have  at  present  another  spot  appropriated  to 
their  sepulchral  rites,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
rock,  immediately  above  Windmill  Hill  bar- 
racks, where,  from  our  house,  we  can  fre- 
quently see  them  performing  their  last  duties 
to  the  dead. 

The  "  Levanter"  which  I  have  just  men- 
tioned is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  we 
have :  it  is  a  "  damper"  to  everything,  both 
moral  and  physical;  and  even  the  giant 
"  Calpe,"  mourns  the  event,  in  a  shroud  of 
clouds  and  vapour,  which  then  invariably 
crowns  his  venerable  head.  One's  spirits  are 
depressed,  an  universal  dampness*  pervades 
everything,  and  this  unenviable  state  of  things 
is  only  rectified  by  the  salubrious  and  freshening 
"  Poniente,"  (western  breeze, )  which  from  the 
broad  Atlantic  brings  us  a  supply  of  health, 
coolness,  and  comfort. 

*  The  very  clothes  often  seem  saturated  with  wet; 
and  I  have  entered  the  guard-room  at  the  Waterport 
after  a  Levanter,  when  its  floor  had  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  recently  washed. 
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Daring  the  whole  year  the  wind  seldom 
wies  from  these  two  points  of  the  compass, 
though,  fortunately  for  us,  the  "  Poniente"  is 
gcneraDy  in  the  ascendant. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Signal  Station — Telegraphing — Serjeant  Mac- 
donald — Monkeys — The  Rock  Gun — Mediterra- 
nean Battery — Catalan  Bay — The  Hole  in  the 
Wall — The  governor's  cottage — Europa  FUts — 
The  Nun's  Well— The  Mess  House— Beef-steak 
Cave — Jacob's  Ladder — ^Brigade  field-days  on  the 
Neutral  Ground — Prince  George  of  Cambridge— 
His  retentive  memory. 

Gibraltar,  19th  September,  1838. 

The  three  highest  pinnaxjles  of  the  rock  are 
O'Hara's  Tower,  the  Signal  Station,  and  the 
Rock  Gun;  the  former  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  second  stands  immediately  above 
the  town,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  very  re- 
spectable man,  Serjeant  Macdonald,  of  the 
artillery,  and  his  family,  whose  whole  occu- 
pation (and  it  is  no  sinecure)  is  to  keep  a  look 
out  for  the  vessels  which  come  in  sight,  and 
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•  V^econcerted  signals  to  announce  thoir  ap- 
r  oach.  This  telegraphing  is  so  well  con- 
^'^^  that  often,  hours  before  a  ship  makes  the 
P^rt,  it  is  known  whether  she  comes  from  the 
^^  or  the  west, — if  she  be  steamer,  packet, 
^*^-of-war,  or  trader. 

When  this  worthy  Argus  has  not  his  eye 
glued  to  the  telescope,  he  employs  himself  in 
Qianafacturing  ornaments  out  of  that  crys- 
tallized portion  of  the  rock  which  is  known  here 
by  the  name  of  ''  congealed,"  and  is  modelled 
Qito  such  a  yariety  of  articles.  He  told  me 
that  he  seldom  went  down  to  the  town,  and 
often  for  days  together  never  saw  a  soul  except 
the  usual  tenants  of  that  part  of  the  rock — the 
i^umerous  monkeys,  of  which  we  yesterday  be- 
1^  a  large  flock«  It  is  amusing  to  witness  with 
^bat  care  and  dexterity  the  females  carr)'  their 
young,  often  down  what  are  apparently  the 
^08t  inaccessible  parts  of  the  cliffs.  In  their 
■gility  they  are,  however,  nearly  equalled  by 
^  goats,  which  may  be  seen  taking  astonish- 
^  springs  from  one  crag  to  another,  and  over 
^  most  frightful  chasms. 
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To  the  north  of  the  Signal  Station,  and  oc- 
cupying an  equally  elevated  site,  overlooking 
the  Neutral  Ground,  stands  the  ^  Bock  Gkm,'' 
which,  strange  to  say,  was  dismounted  during 
the  siege,  by  a  shot  from  Fort  Santa  Barbara, 
whose  ruins  are  near  the  eastern  beach,  and  at 
a  distance  of  at  least  two  thousand  yards,  the 
gun  itself  being  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Returning  along  this  elevated  ridge,  and 
between  O'Hara's  Tower  and  the  Signal  Sta- 
tion, are  foimd,  descending  the  eastern  face  of 
the  rock,  the  Mediterranean  stairs,  whose 
number  I  do  not  now  remember,  but  which  is 
very  great,  and  leading  to  the  ^^  Mediterra- 
nean Battery,"  which  commands  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  Malaga  Hills,  the  Neutral  Ground, 
and  of  the  pretty  little  fishing  village  in  Catalan 
Bay,*  lying  snugly  embedded  at  the  foot  of 

*  The  village  at  Catalan  Bay,  called  bj  the  natives 
''  La  Galeta,**  is  entirely  occupied  bj  Grenoese  fisher- 
men. There  is  a  small  military  post  here,  a  sort  of  little 
independent  captain's  command;  a  snug  berth  for  a 
married  man,  and  which  gives  him  an  additional  allow- 
ance of  about  five  shillings  per  diem. 
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ihe  most  stupendous  crags,  which  appear  every 
instant  to  threaten  it  with  annihilation. 

From  Mediterranean  Battery,  the  path, 
scarped  out  of  the  perpendicular  face  of  the 
rock,  and  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  galleries 
running  through  any  projecting  parts  of  it, 
leads  round  to  the  Jews'  burial-ground,  over- 
looking Windmill  Hill  bairacks,  to  which  you 
are  admitted  through  a  wicket,  at  all  times 
carefully  locked ;  when  emerging  on  the  plateau 
I  of  Windmill  Hill,  and  continuing  in  a  south- 

isterly  direction,  you  descend  through  a  pas- 
IBge,  called  the    "  Hole  in  the  Wall,"  by  a 

gzag  path,  till,  reaching  a  level  road,  about 

i  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  you  pass  the 
*  governor's  cottage." 

This  is  his  excellency's  summer  residence ; 

nd  being  sheltered  from  the  sun  after  noon 
'■'liy  the  overhanging  rocks  of  Windmill  Hill, 
it  is  said  to  enjoy,  even  at  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  an  unusual  coolness  of  temperature. 
From  tliis  spot  an  excellent  carriage  road  leads 
round  to  "  Europa  Flats,"  where  are  some 
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artillery  barracks,  with  the  mess-house  and 
officers'  quarters  of  the  regiment  stationed  at 
Windmill  Hill.  This  is  the  Gibraltar  classic 
ground:  it  was  here  stood  the  chapel,  to 
which,  during  the  siege,  all  the  women  were 
proceeding  to  offer  up  their  prayers  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  "  Plaza,"  when  on  their  re- 
turn they  were  rudely  intercepted  by  a  party 
of  British  tars,  who,  at  the  same  time  that 
Jumper  so  successfully  undertook  his  daring 
action,  had,  imperceived  by  the  enemy,  landed 
more  to  the  southward.  It  is  said  that  this 
capture  contributed  greatly  to  the  surrender 
of  the  place. 

During  the  Simday  afternoons  in  fine  wea- 
ther, large  parties  of  "  cockney  scorpions" 
resort  for  pic-nics  to  a  grotto  on  the  side  of 
the  "  Flats,"  known  by  the  name  of  "  Beef- 
steak Cave,"  from  whence  they  point  out  the 
site  of  the  "  Capilla  de  la  Virgen"  and  the 
holy  fount,  called  the  "  Nun's  Well." 
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Waterport  Guard,  18th  Oct.  1838. 
The  Queen  Dowager    arrived   here  in  the 
'  Hastings"  last   Sunday,   and  was   received 
irith  all  imaginable  honours. 

Yesterday,  from  the  heiglits  of   Windmill 

BlI,  where  we  were  drawn   up,  we  fired  a 

I*  feu  de  joie"  on    her    majesty's    laying   the 

mdation  of  the  lighthouse,    which  is  to  be 

!cted  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Europa 


This  morning  we  were  on  parade  at  an 
irly  hour,  to  present  arms  to  her  majesty  on 

■  return  on  board.  She  was  highly  gratified, 
t  is  said,  with  her  reception  at  Gibraltar. 

The  Queen  could  not  have  come  at  a  more 
opportune  moment ;  the  weather  is  dellglitfally 
cool,  the  rock  looking  beautiful,  and  everything 
went  off  well.  Her  intijesty  visited  the  Cork 
Wood,  and  never  had  queen  in  the  days  of 
chivalry  a  more  brilliant  escort.  A  body  of 
Spanish  Lancers  came  as  a  guard  of  honour  from 
Algesiras,  and  she  was  accompanied  besides  by 
nearly  every  officer  of  the  garrison  who  could 

VOL.  II.  C 
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muster  a  horse.  She  left  her  carriage  at  San 
Roque,  and  rode  into  the  Cork  Wood. 

We  are  beginning  to  look  out  rather  impa^ 
tiently  for  the  hunting,  as  a  little  rain  has 
already  fallen,  and  the  country  is  beginning  to 
appear  quite  verdant. 

Prince  George,  who  arrived  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  Queen,  is  to  remain,  it  is  said,  for 
several  months,  to  study  the  "  art  of  war." 
His  military  education  has  been  entrusted  to 
the  colonel  of  the  thirty-third  regiment,  to 
which  corps  he  is  attached. 

The  General  does  not  allow  us  to  remain 
idle,  as  he  gives  us  lots  of  amusement,  in  the 
shape  of  brigade  field-days,  on  the  Neutral 
Ground.  Prince  George  invariably  assists  on 
these  occasions,  and,  from  a  steady  and  unre- 
mitting application  to  his  drill,  promises  to 
become  an  excellent  officer.  They  say  he  is 
endowed  with  the  wonderful  memory  peculiar 
to  the  royal  family,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
non-commissioned  officer  of  his  regiment  (the 
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tiurty*tlurd)  whom  he  does  not  abreadj  know 
I?  name.  In  his  manners  frank,  affable,  and 
loUieriike,  he  is  becoming  every  day  a  greater 
ftvoorite  in  the  garrison,  not  from  the  adven- 
titknis  drcomstance  of  rank,  but  purely  from 
Us  personal  Qualifications. 


*/  Ab  the  winter  of  1838  was  passed  by  the  author 
it  Gibraltar,  his  journal  during  that  period  furnisher 
Mthingof  interest  or  of  novelty.  Unwilling,  therefore, 
to  try  the  patience  of  his  indulgent  readers  with  the 
^eUils  of  a  monotonous  garrison  life,  he  proceeds  at 
<Bee,  m  the  next  chapter,  to  the  date  of  an  excursion  to 
Cidii  and  Seville,  during  the  month  of  April,  1839. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ITie  "  Death"— Royal  Tar— Colonel  G.— Anecdotes 
— The  old  hat  and  tenpennj  nails — ^Baj  of  Cadiz 
— ^Byron — Gaditana  houris  analyzed — Dense  Po- 
pulation— Narrow  streets — Convent  of  Ci^uehins 
— MuriUo— Mr.  Brackenbury's  collection  of  pictures 
— ^Leave  Cadiz — St.Lucar — Montes,  the  matador — 
Anecdotes  of  him — The  Guadalquivir — Its  mean- 
dering nature — SeviUa — Fair  of  Maireno— People 
returning  from  the  feria. 


(( 


Fair  is  proud  Seville;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient  days; 
But  Cadiz,  rising  on  the  distant  coast, 
CaUs  forth  a  sweeter  though  ignoble  praise." 

Childe  Harold. 


On  the  25th  of  AprU,  1839,  after  duly 
seeing  my  name  in  orders  for  leave  of  absence 
to  proceed  to  Spain  during  the  period  of  five 
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I  weeks,  I'or  the  recovery  of  mj  health,  I  stepped 
on  board  the  forty-sixth  "  Death,"  manned 
l^  six  of  our  lads,  and  shooting  out  of  the 
basin  of  the  new  mole,  was  soon  alongside 
the  paddle-box  of  the  Royal  Tar,  which,  under 
the  able  command  of  Captain  B ,  was  to 

convey  Csesar  and  his  fortunes  to  the  far- 
famed  port  of  Cadiz,  the  ancient  Gades  of 
the  Phffinicians,  where  Hercules  one  morning 
before  breakfast,  in  a  walk  from  his  "  Columns" 

tof  Calpe  and  Abyla,  is  said  to  have  erected  a 
temple  for  his  own  private  worship. 
i  I  found  the  Royal  Tar  a  fine  boat,  and  her 
iBaptain  an  honest  fellow.  Her  accommoda- 
tions were  excellent;  there  were  several 
acquaintances  from  the  Rock,  going  home 
in  her,  and  it  was  my  only  subject  of  re- 
gret that  I  was  not  to  acoompany  them  the 
(whole  way. 
I  was  no  way  astonished,  on  ascending  the 
deck,tofindonboardoIdColonelG Every 

man  has  a  right  to  indulge,  when  able,  in  his 
own  fancies ;  that  of  the  worthy  and  gallant 
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eolonel  is,  to  make  a  permanent  abode  of  the 
steamer  plying  between  Fahnouth  and  Gibral- 
tar ;  he  frequentlj  goes  out  in  one  and  retoras 
by  the  next,  but  generally  has  an  excellent 
excuse  for  so  doing.  On  one  occasion,  having 
forgotten  his  ^^  tile/'  he  felt  quite  ashamed  to 
expose  the  ^^  shocking  bad  hat"  he  wore  to 
the  criticisms  of  the  refined  Scorpions,  and 
forthwith  went  home  for  another  castor.  On 
his  return  to  the  Rock,  he  commenced  new 
coppering,  or  making  some  other  repairs  to  his 
yacht,  when,  on  going  to  purchase  five  shil- 
lings' worth  of  nails,  he  found  these  villanous 
Scorpions  wished  to  make  him  pay  as  many 
reals  above  the  established  price.  Unwilling 
to  submit  to  such  gross  imposition,  dire  neces- 
sity again  drove  him  to  old  England,  where  he 
could  buy  his  "  tenpennys"  at  their  **  real" 
value.  However,  whether  it  be  a  bad  hat  or 
a  tenpenny  nail  which  takes  the  old  colonel 
across  the  boisterous  Bay  of  Biscay,  his  pre- 
sence is  always  hailed  with  pleasure  by  every 
one  on  board ;  where,  by  his  good  temper  and 
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iumMmr,  and  more  especially  by  the  liberal 
distribation  of  some  exceUent  Cognac  brandy 
and  undeniable  Scotch  whisky,  (a  bottle  of 
ttch  of  which  he  invariably  carries  in  his 
coit-tail  pocketSy)  he  is,  like  FalstajQT,  not  only 
pleisant  himself,  but  the  cause  of  pleasure  in 
otiiers.  He  has  always,  moreover,  sweetmeats 
fe*  the  children,  a  snug  little  case  filled  with 
CQiacoa,  noyeau,  and  cherry-brandy  for  the 
bdies,  a  tough  yam  for  a  traveller,  and  good 
oatore  for  all.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  he  should  be  a  general  favourite 
onboard. 

Amongst  the  numerous  passengers  was  a 
party  just  returned  from  their  travels  in  the 

Want;  and  of  their  number  a  Captain  C , 

who  intended  to  land  at  Cadiz,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  SeviUe :  we  agreed  to  become,  for  a 
time,  "  compagnons  de  voyage." 

The  "  frowning"  night  had  just  thrown  her 
Diantle  over  Calpe's  rough  and  rugged  form,  as 
We  paddled  out  of  the  bay,  leaving  behind,  as 
4  fleeting  memento,  a  long,  dark,  and  waving 
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line  of  smoke,  which  increased  in  extent,  as  at 
every  fresh  revolution  of  the  paddles  we 
appeared  to  draw  after  us  this  lengthening 
chain. 

The  night,  though  dark,  was  serene,  the 
water  smooth,  and  consequently  little  motion 
and  no  sea-sickness ;  and,  about  ten,  after  we 
were  fairly  in  the  straits,  and  clear  of  Cabrita 
Point  and  the  rocks  of  Tarifa,  the  captain 
came  down  and  threw  the  light  of  his  jolly 
John  Bull  countenance  on  the  assembled  party 
below. 

The  ladies  had  already  retired  to  their 
'*  silken  beds,"  as  Moore  has  it,  and  having 
fortified  our  stomachs  with  a  mosquito  dose, 
to  guard  against  even  the  possibility  of  being 
sea-sick  during  our  slumbers,  we  soon  followed 
tlieir  good  example,  and,  retiring  to  our  re- 
spective berths,  slept  away  the  intervening 
hours  of  darkness,  until  a  brilliant  sunrise 
found  us  at  anchor  under  the  walls  of 

"  Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue  sea." 
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^^  that  has  pored  over  the  magic  pages 
of  Byron — ^who  that  has  heard  of  the  Troca- 
<fero,  can  look  on  the  white-terraced  roofs  of 
^^&ir  Cadiz"  without  enthusiasm  and  admira- 
tion? 

We  were  naturally  all  impatience  to  be 
ttbore,  expecting  of  course  to  find  a  city  of 
pilaces,  inhabited  by  heroes  and  houris. 
HaUng  due  allowance  for  poetical  licence^  I 
BUist  confess,  that  in  the  former  we  were  not 
Appointed ;  but  poetical  licentiousness  had 
&r  overrated,  in  our  opinion,  the  charms  of 
tke  latter. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  if  the  poet's  praise  of 
Ac  transcendant  beauty  of  the  Gaditanas — 
Aose  "  dark  glancing-eyed "  daughters  of 
Spain — were  merited,  we  industriously  peered 
^der  every  passing  mantilla,  surveyed  with 
tie  most  laudable  attention  every  shape, 
scanned  every  foot,  and  investigated  every 
fiice,  but  were  at  last  forced  to  come  to  the 
^  conclusion  that  the  reality  fell  far  short 

c  3 
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of  the  ideal  we   had  fostered  in   our  heated 
fancies. 

That  the  women  are  beautiful  there  can  be 
no  contradicting,  but  that  it  is  a  beauty  of  the 
faultless  description  which  **  even  a  cynic  must 
avow,"  I  beg  leave  to  deny. 

The  dress  of  the  mantilla  and  basquina  is 
faultless;  the  eyes  and  hair,  both  "dark  as 
death,''  magnificent ;  the  gait  graceful,  though, 
perhaps,  the  voluptuous  motion  of  the  hips 
does  not  exactly  coincide  with  English  ideas 
of  perfect  modesty ;  but  there  is  too  frequently 
a  degree  of  coarseness  about  the  figure  to  agree 
with  my  notions  of  perfect  symmetry,  whilst 
the  hands  and  feet,  though  small,  are  "dumpy," 
the  ancles  incontestably  thick,  out  of  all  pro- 
portion ; — and  the  "  fetlock"   is   allowed,  as 
much  as  Byron's  "  thorough-bred  fingers,**  to 
be  a  pretty  sure  criterion  of  good  breeding. 

The  town  is  cleanliness  itself,  and,  though 
covering  a  small  surface  of  ground,  is  said  to 
contain  no  less  than  58,000  inhabitants.    This 
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^*^8eBe88  of  population  must  be  attributed  to 

^h  house  consisting  of  five  and  six  stories, 

^iich,  together  with  the  narrowness  of  the 

^^^eets,  besides  enabling  a  great  mass  of  people 

^  be  stowed  away  in  a  small  space,  tends  to 

^^  that  space  much   cooler  than  it  would 

^tlerwise  be,  by  sheltering  it  from  the  bum- 

^g  influence  of  the  sun. 

The  ^^  Caille  Ancha"  is  an  exception  to  this 
*^e,  being  a  fine  broad  thoroughfare,  running 
*^«arly  east  and  west,  with  a  wide  **  trottoir" 
for  foot-passengers,  and,  in  its  whole  extent, 
lined  with  shops  which  might  rival  any  in 
London  or  Paris.     Amongst  the  public  build- 
ings may  be  enumerated  the  noble  Cathedral, 
but  which  for  many  years  past  has  been  left 
in  an  unfinished  state;  and  the  convent  of 
Capuchin  friars,  which  contains  a  few  paint- 
^^  by  Murillo  ;  amongst  them,  the  last  pro- 
ittction  of  that  celebrated  artist — the  "  Mar- 
riage of    St.  Catherine."      It   is   said,    that 
whilst  working  at  this  he  fell  from  the  scat- 
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fold  where  he  was  painting,  which  accf^^ 
eventually  caused  his  death. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  pictures,  I  cann^ 

omit  mentioning  the  splendid  gallery  of  3fr 

Brackenbury,    the    British    Consul -General, 

whose  hospitality  we   partook  of,  and  with 

whose  charming  family  we  spent  a  delightful 

evening,  whilst  the  light  sound  of  the  guittf, 

accompanied  by  the  purest  Castilian  accent, 

made  us  almost  forget  we  were  at  the  moment 

surrounded  by  our  own  dear  countrywomen, 

whose  forms,  though  accused  by  the  poet*  of 

being  "languid,  wan,  and  weak,"  are  graced  by 

moral  qualifications  which  exalt  them  infinitely 

above  the  gentler  sex  of  every  other  country  I 

have  visited ;  and  it  has  been  my  fate,  in  the 

course  of  a  wandering  life,  to  see  not  a  few  of 

"  every  clime"  and  "  every  hue." 

Cadiz  is  even  more  of  a  prison  than  Gibral- 
tar; at  the  latter  a  short  ride  does  take  you 
into  the   country,  but  here  an  abnost  intc^ 

•  Bjron,  '*  Childe  Harold,*'  Caiito  I. 
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ninable  causeway  of  seven  miles  in  length,  has 
>  be  traversed  ere  you  reach  terra  firma,  and 
kven  then  you  have  merely  attained  the  111- 
»ved  street  of  the  "  Isla  de  Leon,"  which, 
rith  little  interruption,  runs  its  straggling 
ingth  round  the  extent  of  the  bay,  under 
ifce  various  de.iominations  of  the  "  Caraccas," 
*  Chiclana,"  "  Puerto  Real,"  and  "  St. 
Mary's." 

My  companion  and  myself  both  made  up 
our  minds  to  be  disappointed  with  "fair 
Cadiz ;"  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
thought  it  would  be  our  most  advisable  plan 
to  turn  our  hacks  on  its  white  walls — its 
"  dork-glancing"  ladies,  and  "soft  voluptuous 
ways;" — therefore,  by  sunrise  the  following 
moniing, — i,  e.,  the  27th  of  April,  having 
conveyed  both  bag  and  baggage  on  board  the 
good  steamer  "  Peninsula,"  we  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  "  Paphian  city"  hull 
down  amidst  the  world  of  waves,  as,  coasting 
along  the  flat  uninteresting  coast  of  San  Lucar, 
we  entered  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Guadal- 
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quivir  and  pulled  up  opposite  that  town  to 
take  in  a  reinforcement  of  passengers. 

The  boat,  which  was  small,  and  already 
crowded,  was  now  crammed  to  suffocation, 
and  became  redolent  of  "  acho"  (garlic)  and 
tobacco.  Amongst  the  numerous  persons, 
both  male  and  female,  whom  we  took  up  at 
San  Lucar  (which,  by  the  bye,  is  noted  for 
its  wines),  was  the  far-famed  matador,  Montes, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  exhibit  at  the  "  toros" 
in  Seville. 

The  name  of  this  man  is  as  familiar  in 
Spain  as  those  of  Spring  and  Cribb  are  in 
England ; — the  coolness  he.  invariably  dis- 
plays, and  the  daring  feats  he  sometimes  per- 
forms, in  his  deadly  game,  are  said  to  be  almost 
incredible. 

He  usually  dispenses  with  the  scarf,  which 
is  held  before  the  bull  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  furious  animal  whilst  dealing  to  it  the 
coup  de  grace^  frequently  substituting  for  its 
folds  the  light  silken  fillet  with  which  the 
hair  of  the  Matador  is  generally  bound  up. 
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i  )n  sorae  occasions  he  carries  courage  to  the 
F  brink  of  fool-hardiness.*  He  has  been  kno'wn 
I  to  take  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  fearlessly 
I  approach  the  maddened  hull,  and,  after  wiping 
I  the  foam  from  its  mouth,  to  plunge  the  sword 
'  to  the  hilt  between  the  shoulder-blades  of 
E  animal,   ere    it   had  recovered  from  the 


*  The  foUuffiug  is  an  extract  from  u  parugrapli  in 

"Sun"  oi'  thy    I7lli  Jutu',   1840  :—•' Monies,  tlie 

lua  biUl-figliter,  late)/  gave  at  Seville  a  new  proof 

r  hifl  almcMt  increilible  good  fortune,  and  no  less  of 

I'lBHatery  of  thb  dangerous  profesaiun,  and  of  the  justice 

f  lite  bigh  reputation  awarded  to  hini  in  it.     THgo, 

;  of  the  picadors,  was  so  i-loselj  pressed  as  to  have 

0  otlier  means  of  escape  than  throwing  hinwelf  from 

a  harsu;  hut,  in  the  |>resaiire  of  the  momi-ut,  he  fell 

d  foremost,  and  immediately  upon  the  neck  of  the 

sfuriaied   bull.      At   this   «iighl   the   spectators  were 

II  into  tlie  utmost  alarm,  and  cries  were  heard  all 

uound  i  but  at  the  very  instant  wlian  the  death  of  the 

CtUen  picadot  seemed  inevitable,  the  generous  Montea. 

with  wonderful  agility,  dashed  forward  to  save   him. 

teizing  the  furious  bull  by  the  tail,  he  dragged  him, 

B  despite  of  his  vast  bulk,  to  tlie  centre  of  the  arenii, 

land  there  made  him  swing  now  to  one  £i<Ie,  now  to  the 

b-Mher,  until  the  weary  beast  fairly  bolted  awav,  leaving 

culm  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  to  be  over- 

I  wh<^lmed  with  sppl  'ses." 
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apparent  surprise  caused  by  his  opponent's 
audacity. 

On  another  occasion,  I  have  heard  it  relatti 
that  awaiting  the  charge  of  a  particularly  fierce 
"  toro,"  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  lowered 
his  horns  within  a  few  inches  of  his  body, 
Montes,  nimbly  springing  over  them,  fixed 
himself  on  his  back,  turned  round,  stood  op 
a  VAstlej/,  and  from  that  commanding  posi- 
tion carried  into  effect  the  decree  of  death. 

Like  other  great  men,  Montes  appears  folly 
aware  of  his  importance,  and  as  he  paced  the 
deck,  with  his  fine  figure  wrapped  up  in  the 
graceful  folds  of  a  capacious  "  capa,"  Napo- 
poleon  himself  could  not  have  looked  more 
majestic. 

The  Guadalquivir  must  be  sadly  changed 
from  the  times  when  "  Don  Juan"  was  wont  to 
lave  his  youthful  limbs  in  its  ''blue  waters; 
whose  brightness  has  altered  to  a  dingy  "  caS^ 
au  lait*'  hue,  as  it  wends  its  sleepy  way  throng'^ 
banks  as  muddy,  flat,  and  uninteresting  ^ 
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i»ose  of  the  "silver  Thames"  at  Elackwall  or 

Sheemess.     The  eye  wanders    over  immense 

rfaiiis,  fertile,  it  is  true,  but  unbroken  by  any 

U)bject  save  large  herds  of  cattle  and  brood 

ires,  which,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  not 

having  even  a  shrub  to  protect  them  from  the 

Kiwerful  rays  of  an  Andalusian  bod,  crowd 

lown  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  or  enjoy  the 

full  benefit  of  its  cooling  waters  by  wading 

deep  into  the  stream,  whose  character,  in  all 

its  devious  wanderings  through  these  immense 

plains,  remains  unchanged  until  within  sight 

lof  the  lofty  cathedral  of  Seville. 

So  intricate  are  its  windings,  and  so  level 

^ts  banks,  that  the  tiill    masts  and  sails  of 

Tessels  proceeding  in  the  same  direction  as  the 

■aveller  may  be  frequently   seen  in  a  line 

rith,  or  even  far  behind  him,  although  their 

ictual  position  may  be  a  few  miles  a-head. 

jlhe   effect,    also,    of   beholding   these    large 

masses  of  white  canvas  gliding,  as    it  were, 

over  the  green  plains,  whibt  the  hulls  remain 

concealed  from   the    view,   is  curious  in  the 

rtreme. 
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The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir to  where  "  proud  SeyiUa  triumphs  un- 
subdued," is  about  sixty  miles,  and  the  sun 
was  rapidly  declining  in  his  noon-day  course 
when  our  dirty  and  smoky  little  "  Peninsula" 
ran  along  side  a  jetty,  and  put  us  ashore 
near  the  gardens  of  the  Alameda  at  a  few 
minutes'  walk  from  the  town. 

We  had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Naish,  in  the 
"  Plazuela  de  la  Constitution,"  whither,  accom- 
panied by  a  couple  of  sturdy  gallegos,  carrying 
our  portmanteaus,  we  immediately  proceeded, 
and  soon  found  ourselves  installed  in  our  new 
quarters. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  had  induced  us 
to  quit  Cadiz  at  so  short  a  notice,  was  the 
hope  of  arriving  at  Seville  in  time  to  see  the 
fair  of  Maireno,  the  most  celebrated  of  this 
part  of  Spain,  not  even  excepting  the  far-famed 
one  at  Ronda. 

But  alas!  we  found  that  we  had  arrived 
the  day  after  the  fair.     We  were,  however, 

recommended  by  our  host  to  proceed  towards 
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^  gites  of  the  city,  where  we  might  see,  if 
^  Ae  *<  feria''  itself,  at  least  most  of  those 
^  bad  tended  to  enliven  it  by  their  pre- 
Koee,  on  their  return  after  its  termination. 

Performing,  therefore,  a  hasty  ablution,  to 
vvh  off  the  soot  and  smoke  from  our  dingy 
Mfttenances,  we  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  as 
directed,  and  were  soon  amply  repaid  for  our 
tomUe. 

A  short  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  and  lining  one  of  the  principal  roads 
bding  to  it,  stood  rows  of  chairs,  on  which 
were  seated  all  those  whose  means  or  inclina- 
tions had  prevented  them  from  proceeding  to 
the  more  active  scene  of  amusement.  We 
were  soon  installed  on  a  couple  of  these,  and 
4e  sight  which  presented  itself  was  varied 
tod  novel  to  a  degree.  A  living  stream, 
extending  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  con- 
feued  to  flow  unremittingly  past  before  our 

wondering  eyes. 
The  return  from  St.  Bartholomew  fair  is 

*  joke  to  this :  there  you  see  crowds  of  people, 
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it  is  trae^  but  in  the  same  unaltered  characters 
and  costumes ;  here  they  were  raried  in  every 
diversity  which  the  tasteful  and  gaudy  dress 
of  Andalusia  can  admit  of. 

Vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  cum- 
brous machine  resembling  Noah's  ark  or  my 
lord  mayor's  state  coach,  and  drawn  by  four 
long-tailed  horses  or  superannuated  mules,  to 
the  dashing  buggy,  with  harness,  and  even 
the  horse  docked  "  a  I'Anglais,"  passed  in 
motley  confusion  before  us.  Equestrians  and 
pedestrians,  people  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
on  muleback  or  in  bullock  wagons,  poured 
through  thick  and  fast.  Here  a  sturdy 
weather-beaten  son  of  the  sierras,  with  his 
rough  "  semara,"  or  sheepskin  jacket,  his  long 
knife  stuck  in  his  "  faja,"  and  rusty  carbine 
depending  from  the  saddle,  oflTered  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  gay  "  majo,"  who,  in  all  the 
pride  of  the  beautiful  Andalusian  costume, 
was  proudly  curvetting  his  pampered  steed, 
anxious,  maybe,  to  display  his  graceful  horse- 
manship before  the  eyes  of  some  admiring  and 
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ntntilla'cl  '^  querida"*  amongst  the  fair  spec- 
titors  of  the  gay  scene. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  de- 
fleription  of  all  the  groups  which  passed,  as  it 
were  in  review,  before  us ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
Aatwer^nained  feasting  our  eyes  until  dark- 
Mas  threw  indistinctness  over  the  scene,  and 
tlm  returned,  much  gratified  by  what  we  had 
tttnessed,  to  repose  after  the  fatigues  of  this 
Vjgyday. 

*  Mistress,  sweetheart. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Seville — A  cathedral — Plaza  de  los  Toroe — Origin  of 
the  bull-fight — The  audience — Practical  jokes — 
Disgusting  butchery — The  Perros — View  of  the 
Cathedral  and  Giralda — Las  Delicias — The  Salon — 
Variety  of  equipages — Pilgrimage  to  the  cathedral 
of  Seville — The  Lonja — The  Alcazar — Patio  de  las 
Doncellas — The  gardens — Antonio  Baillie — The 
Plaza — Tobacco  manufactory — The  Cigarreras — 
Palace  of  Medina  Coeli — Antiquities — Anecdote  of 
Baillie. 

'^  Quien  no  ha  visto  a  Sevilla, 
No  ha  visto  a  meravilla.'' 

"  He  who  's  not  seen  Seville  bright, 
Has  not  seen  a  wondrous  sight." 

28th  April,  1839. 

Such   is  the  Spanish  "refran"  celebrating 
this  beautiful  city,  the  Hispalis  of  the  Ro- 
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lans,  which  had  the  honour  to  give  two  or 
three  emperors  to  the  mistress  of  the  globe ; 
and  although  calling  it  a  wonder  of  the  world 
may  be  stretching  its  merits  rather  too  far, 

b  is  undoubtedly  well  worthy  of  the  traveller's 
inspection. 

The  morning  after  our  arrival  we  proceeded 

t  the  cathedral,  but  so  completely  astounded 
irere  we  with  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  this 
ioble  edifice  that  I  will  reserve  a  description 

■  it  for  another  occasion,  merely  remarking, 
lat  as  a  place  of  worship  I  consider  it  stands 
irivaUed  in  the  world.  I  have  beheld  the 
rotbic  pUes  of  Westminster,  Canterbury,  and 
lotre  Dame,  wondered  at  the  cupolaed  domes 

■  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,*  admired  tfae 
Sght    minar'd    mosque    of    Aurungzebe,    and 

the  gloomy  abodes  of  Hindoo  supersti- 


Since  writing  the  above,  the  author  has  added  to 
list  tbe  magniHcent  moMjucs  of  Solftnonieh  and 
•Soplua,  at  Constantinople,  bh  likewise  the  cele- 
;ed  Temple  of  S<i1onion,  in  the  Holy  City  of  Jeru- 
t — bnt  still  lits  opinion  remaina  unchanged. 
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tion,  those  eternal  caves  of  EUora ; — but  mrer 
before  did  I  feel  that  solemn  religious  zve  1 
experienced  on  my  first  and  every  subseqneni 
visit  to  the  "  cathedral  of  Seville." 

We  had,  however,  other  things  to  see,  and 
though  we  had  loitered  full  an  hour  tinder  its 
fretted  Gothic  archestha,  t  time  appeared  lint 
as  an  instant,  and  tearing  ourselves  reluctantir 
away,  we  proceeded  to  a  scene  of  ratier  > 
different  character — viz.,  the  "  Plaza  de  Iw 
Toros,"  or  the  place  of  the  bull-fights. 

Some  have  supposed  this  diversion  to  h,it 
originated  with  the  Moors;  nothing,  in  m)' 
opinion,  can  be  more  erroneous  than  such  an 
idea.  In  the  first  place,  the  Mohammedaitf  of 
every  country,  although,  God  knows,  fre- 
quently sanguinary  enough  with  respect  to 
their  feilow-creatnres,  are  proverbially  humaw 
towards  the  inferior  animals.  Their  creed 
strictly  enjoins  this,  and  no  part  of  the  tenets  of 
the  "  faithful"  is  m'^re  rigidly  enforced  or  more 
scrupulously  obsei-ved.  Secondly,  the  vaj 
shape  of  the  "  Plaza,"  so  completely  a  moda 
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'  the  oW  amphitheatre,  the  cells  in  which 
IB  Imlls  are  confined,  and  which  so  strongly 
Beinble  the  "  voniitorios"  for  the  wild 
sasts,  still  to  be  seeu  in  the  latter  etlifices ; — 
1  proclaim  the  bull-tight  to  have  a  Roman 
id  not  a  Moorish  origin.  The  same  may 
!  remarked  of  the  capa,  or  cloak  of  the 
odem  Spaniard, — with  every  show  of  pro- 
tbility,  we  may  trace  its  descent  from  the 
itoga"    worn    of  old   by   their   Iberian   an- 


The  "  Plaza  de  los  Toros"  at  Seville  must 
"Ti»Te  been  formerly  a  fine  edifice,  as,  although 
Irnilt  in  rather  a  flimsy  manner,  it  is  of  great 
extent,  and  the  upper  seats  were  at  one  time 
protected  by  a  covered  gallery  in  theu-  whole 
extent,  until  it  was  partly  demolished  by  a 
violent  hurricane,  which  took  place  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  The  diameter  of  the 
arena  we  measured,  and  found  to  be  eiglity- 
three  yards;  this  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
;□  paling,  between  which  and  the  lower 
runs  n  iiairow  lane,  the  place  of  refuge 
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for  the  "chulos"*  when  hard  pressed.  Be- 
yond this  commence  rows  of  benches,  which, 
placed  one  above  the  other,  are  occupied  by 
the  lower  order  of  people,  answering  to  the 
pit  of  our  theatres,  and  extend  upwards,  until 
they  reach  the  palcoSj  or  boxes,  appropriated 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  better  classes. 

We  inspected  the    cells  where  the  bulls, 
which  had  been  driven  in  the  preceding  nighty, 
were   confined,  and  from  whence  they  issuer 
into  the  arena.     Our  curiosity  also  extendeA- 
to  the  stables,  where — although  several  hour^^ 
before  the  time  of  the  exhibition — stood,  read^ 


*  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat  here  that  th 
"  chulos**  are  the  men  on  foot,  who,  with  scarfs  in  the 
han(L<,  run  to  draw  off  the  bull's  attention  and  to  i 
tate  him.     The  "  picador"  is  the  horseman,  who,  wi 
lance  in  rest,  receives   the  charge  of  the   infuriate^?^ 
animal.    And,  lastly,  the  '^  matador"  is  the  person  wh^=^ 
plunging  a  sword  between  the  shoulder-blades  of  tfc:»* 
"  tbro,"  puts  an  end  to  the  tragedy.    This  is  consider^?^ 
by  far  the  most  dangerous  office,  as  the  matador,  in  ord^'' 
to  give  the  coup  de  grace  by  leaning  over  the  bull's  ned^/ 
is  obliged  to  place  his  body  in  fearful  contiguity  witi 
his  antagonist's  horns. 
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tiparisoiied,  and  with  immense  demi-pique 
Uddles  on  their  backs,  some  twenty  quad- 
npeds,  which  a  near  inspection  might  enable 
iO(Hmoisseur  to  pronounce  as  belonging  to  the 
genus  of  the  horse.  Don  Quixote's  charger  was 
I  P^;asus  to  these  sorry  jades;  nor  was  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  informed  that  the 
Mai  price  given  for  these  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  cruelty  was  from  a  doubloon  to  twenty 
ddlars. 

More  attention  is  paid  in  their  selection  of 
tlie  bulls,  of  which  there  are  several  races; 
bat  that  most  esteemed  for  its  courage  and 
ferocity,  comes  from  the  Sierras  to  the  north 
rf  Seville,  and  for  one  of  these  is  frequently 
given  so  large  a  sum  as  150  dollars. 

I  had  registered  a  vow  never  more  to  be 
hold  a  buU-fight,  after  witnessing  the  one  at 

Algesiras,  but  Captain  C being  anxious 

bo  see  ihisjuncian,  and  having  heard  that 
lie  whole  business  at  Seville  was  conducted 
•n  a  larger  und  more  splendid  scale  than  in 
nj  other  town  in   Spain,  I  resolved  to  ac- 

d2 
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company  him,  and,  until  the  appointed  hoar 
of  half  past  four,  when  the  amusements,  at 
rather  executions,  were  to  commence,  we  re- 
turned to  our  quarters,  and  attacked  an  early 
dinner. 

The  appointed  time  saw  us  duly  installed 
in  a  palcOj  where,  during  the  half  hour  which 
intervened  before  the  appearance  of  the 
''  forest  monarch,"  we  had  leisure  to  scan 
the  people  and  the  scene  around  us,  present- 
ing to  the  eye  the  varied,  brilliant,  and  motley 
groups,  which  characterize  every  large  Anda* 
hisian  assemblage.  It  was  not  without  regret, 
that  in  the  boxes,  among  the  higher  orders, 
we  scarcely  observed  a  single  mantilla ;  with  as 
much  success  would  you  have  sought  amidst  the 
fashionable  audience  of  a  London  or  Paris 
theatre,  for  specimens  of  the  picturesque,  in  dress 
or  appearance.  Amongst  the  ladies,  bonnets, 
shawls,  and  all  the  et  ceteras  of  an  English  toi- 
lette, were  universally  found,  whilst  the  gentle- 
men appeared  fresli  from  Stultz  or  Buckmaster. 

Far  different,  however,  was  the  appearance  of 
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e  denizens  of  the  lower  benches.  Here  Anda- 
lusia appeared  in  all  her  gaudy  and  Gil  Blasic 
colours, — the  broad-brimmed  pointed  Iiat,  the 
embroidered  jacket,  silver  buttoned  calzones, 
the  faja  and  bottinas,  intermingled  with  man- 
and   fans,    proclaimed  us   in  the  laud 


r  "The  Paynira  turban  anJ  tlio  Christian  crest 

Mix'd  on  the  bleeding  stream,  by  floating  hoMS 
oppreaa'd." 

^so,  the  silence  of  good  breeding 
railed  in  the  "  upper  house," — the  "  Sal 
Andaluz"  gave  full  vent  to  all  its  pungency 
from  the  benches  of  the  "commons,"  and  in- 
termingled with  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
and  the  thumping  of  "  poros,"*  might  occa- 
sionally be  heard  a  sally  of  coarse  wit,  which 
set  all  those  within  hearing,  and  many  who 
were  far  beyond  it,  into  roars  of  laughter,    jijiy 

"  The  "  poro"  is  a  long  straight  stick,  witii  a  knob  at 
the  end.  The  "  m^o"  is  generally  provided  with  oni; 
of  these,  when  attending  attlie  "toroa,"  and  by  thump- 
ing ag^nst  the  floor  with  the  thick  end,  expresses  either 
his  applause  or  impatieDce. 
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person  in  whom  they  noticed  a  pecoliaritj 
of  dress  or  appearance  was  sure  to  be  a  butt 
and  mark  for  their  witty  observations,  whicb 
were  uttered  amidst  shouts  of  applause. 

An  old  gentleman  with  spectacles  appeared 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  crowd; — ^pointed 
out  to  their  notice  by  some  wag,  in  an  in- 
stant the  universal  cry  ran  round  of — "  Mira 
usted  a  los  anteojos!  Se  quite  usted  los 
anteojos  !**  "  Look  at  the  spectacles !  Off  with 
the  spectacles !"  And  the  poor  old  gentlemen 
got  at  last  so  much  annoyed  that  he  took  the 
offending  glasses  off  his  nose,  and  indignantly 
put  them  into  his  pocket ! 

Neither  was  there  any  want  of  practical 
jokes  amongst  these  merry  children  of  the 
south,  and  occasionally  a  "sombrero"  might 
be  seen  flying  about  amidst  a  cross  fire  of 
orange-peels,  nuts,  and  crabs'  claws.*  All 
this  fun  was  carried  on  amidst  the  most  pe^ 

♦  A  species  of  small  crawfish,  which  is  carried  about 
ready  boiled,  and  greedily  devoured  by  the  lower  orders 
here. 
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^goodrhumoiir;  but  as  the  time  appointed 
tat  the  commencement  of  the  ceremony  ap- 
proached, the  impatience  of  the  audience  was 
manifested  by  increasing  clamours,  which  at 
hst  ended  in  one  uniyersal  shout,  and  as  the 
kods  of  our  watches  marked  the  half  hour, 
in  the  actors  who  were  to  take  a  part  in  the 
eogamg  tragedy,  horsemen  and  pedestrians, 
tthered  in  by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  entered 
the  arena,  and  advanced  in  front  of  the 
"palco,"  occupied  by  the  municipal  autho- 
rities. However,  as  I  have  already  described 
the  ceremonial  observed,  in  my  account  of  the 
Algesiras  bull-fight,  I  shall  only  say,  that 
tfter  witnessing  a  repetition  of  the  same 
Uoody  and  cruel  scene,  during  which  eight 
bolls  and  thirteen  horses  met  their  death, 
we  retired  with  the  most  unmitigated  feelings 
of  disgust.* 

*  On  the  present  occasion  Montes  shewed  his  usual 
presence  of  mind  and  skill,  in  putting  to  death  two 
of  the  most  furious  bulls.  A  novice  in  the  mata- 
dor^s  art  also  made  his  first  debut  on  this  occasion, 
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On  the  present  occasion,  I  observed  two  or 
three  additional  things,  which  I  did  not  wit- 
ness at  Algesiras.  After  the  picadors,  chulos, 
etc.,  had  been  drawn  up  opposite  the  muni- 
cipal authorities,  the  key  of  the  cells  contain- 
ing the  bulls,  encircled  with  a  garland  of 
flowers,  was  thrown  from  his  box  by  the 
Alcalde,  and  dexterously  caught  ere  it  reached 
the  ground,  which  I  understand  entitles  the 
"  catcher"  to  the  reward  of  a  doubloon. 

The  dresses  and  appointments  of  the  pica- 
dors and  chulos  were  rich  and  gaudy  in  the 
extreme;  some  of  the  bulls  were  magnificent 
animals,  possessing  great  activity  and  spirit; 
one  in  particular  was  so  savage,  that  he 
killed,  on  his  own  account,  no  less  than  four 
horses,  and  with  such  rapidity  that  the  as- 
tonished picadors  had  scarcely  time  to  put 
themselves  on  their  guard. 

but  his  nerve  failed  him,  and  after  two  or  three  un- 
successful attempts  to  slay  the  bull,  he  was  obliged  to 
retire  in  the  most  mortifjdng  manner,  amidst  the  shouts 
and  hisses  of  the  whole  audience,  w^ho  most  unmercifullj 
taunted  him  with  his  cowardice. 
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Another  refinement  of  Spanish  cruelty  was 

libwise  on  this  occasion  displayed, — one  of 

tke  bulls  on  entering  the  gate,  instead  of 

tnming  sharp  ronnd  to  the  left  and  attacking 

tbe  opposing  picador,  mshed  into  the  centre 

tfthe  arena,  and  commenced,  in  a  furious 

ttanner,  tearing  up  the  ground  ^nth  his  fore 

ftet    This  was  pronounced  to  be  a  sign  of 

cowardice,  nor  did  the  event  refute  the  opinion 

expressed  against  him.     He  proved  such  a 

"capon"  that  he  would  not  face  the  horsemen, 

•Wiough   insulted   by  them   in   the   grossest 

iBanner,  and  the  audience  became  so  enraged 

'  that  the  cry  was  immediately  "  A  los  perros !  a 

Io8  perros !"  — "  To  the  dogs !    to  the  dogs  I" 

Accordingly,  the  next  moment,  no  less  than 

ixteen  of  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  mas- 

tife  I  ever  beheld,  rushed  in,  and  although  one 

^  two   were    tossed   in   the   attempt,    they 

listened  like  so   many  leeches  on  his   hea^l 

snd  neck,  and  fairly  dragged  the  bellowing 

animal  to   the   ground.      A   man    then   u]>- 

proached  with  an  instrument  and  hamstrung 

D  3 
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the  poor  beast,  who,  when  so  far  disabled, 
finally  put  to  death  by  a  knife  being  driv 
into  the  spinal  marrow  behind  the  horns 
But  so  disgusting  was  the  scene,  that  Captai 
C ,  although  an   old   soldier,  was  qui 


overcome;  his  face  became  of  an  ashy  white- 
ness, and  I  began  to  fear  we  should  have     ^ 
"  scene,"  which,  however,  I  am  glad  to  saj^, 
did  not  take  place,  and  he  retired  as  muesli 
determined  as  myself  never  again  to  witne;^ 
a  bull-fight. 

Whilst  all  this  butchery  was  going  forwar<3, 
amidst  the  deafening  and  fiend-like  yells    <^^ 
these  troops  of  cannibals,  full  in  our  view  arase 
in  peaceful  majesty,  and  with  the  rich  glow 
of  the  setting  sun  gilding  its  venerable  walb, 
the  noble  pile  of  the  cathedral,  with  its  fretted 
arches  and  tall  giralda  ;* — ^nothing  could  pre- 


*  This  is  a  square  Moorish  tower  attached  to  the 
cathedral,  which  reaches  the  height,  it  is  said,  of  \^^ 
yards;  tradition  attributes  its  construction  (perhaps  for 
an  observatory)  to  Guever,  the  Moorish  inventor  of  the 
science  of  Algebra. 
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^^sit  a  greater  contrast, — it  was  the  quiet  con- 
templative symbol  of  religion  sorrowfully  smil- 
ing on  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world!  And  yet,  could  those  very  walls  be 
endowed  with  utterance,  how  many  tales  would 
Hiej  not  disclose  of  pride  and  priestcraft,  of 
i&t(derance,  hypocrisy,  and  inquisitorial  tor- 
tures? all,  all  concealed  under  the  humble 
ttd  pious  garb  of  a  religion  the  tenets  of 
which  inculcate  peace  and  forgiveness ! 

I  After  leaving  the  "  toros,"  we  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  strolled  towards  the  Alameda 
—the  gardens  extending  along  the  banks  of 
&  Guadalquivir,  known  by  the  name  of 
*^La8  Delicias;" — and  well,  from  their  beauty, 
do  they  deserve  the  appellation.  The  most 
fiiahionable  promenade  is  called  the  ^^  Salon," 
heing  a  square  open  space,  paved  with  broad 
flags,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  trees, 
fragrant  shrubs,  and  flowers ;  it  is  the  favoured 
spot  where  concentrate  of  an  evening  all  the 
keauty  and  fashion  of  the  good  town  of  Seville. 
As  we  took  up  our  station  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gardens,  opposite  one  of  the  stands  for 
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the  sale  of  lemonade  and  "  agna  fria,"*  we 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  reconnoitring  the 
different  equipages  which,  successiyely  drawing 
up,  deposited  their  varied  cargoes  at  the  gates 
of  the  promenade.  First,  a  ponderous  old 
vehicle,  covered  with  carved-work  of  faded 
gilt  ornaments,  and  drawn  by  a  couple  of 
venerable-looking  mules,  might  be  seen  casting 
forth  from  its  capacious  body  an  antique 
dowager,  who,  together  with  the  whole  turn- 
out, made  not  a  bad  memorial  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Next,  in  a  fashionable  cab,  following  rather 
than  drawn  by  a  thorough-bred  English  horse, 
and  with  all  "  appliances"  in  perfect  keeping, 
would  dash  up  a  finished  buck,  who,  as  he 
stept  out  and  handed  the  ribands  to  a  vannint 
young  "  tiger,"  might,  but  for  his  swarthy, 
though  handsome  countenance,  have  been 
easily  mistaken  for  the  last  out-and-out, 
tip-top  importation  from  Bond  Street  or 
the  Champs  Elysees. 

In  short,  such  a  variety  of  equipages,  and 

*  Cool  water. 
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rariety  which  combined  both  ancient  and 
modern  times,  I  never  beheld.  Sometimes  the 
almost  Homerian  car ;  at  otliers,  the  gilt  and 
enrabrons  vehicle  still  used  at  my  lord  mayor's 
feast;  with  ever  and  anon  what  must  have 
a  recent  importation  from  Long  Acre. 


Beggars  of  all  classes  are  numerous  enough 
every  pait  of  Spain,  and  since  the  expulsion 
'  their  patrons,  the  monks,  have  transferred 
fiir  attendance  from  the  convents  to  the 
lurches;  but  never  do  I  remember  witness- 
g  such  an  assemblage  as  within  and  around 
e  walls  of  Seville  Cathedral. 
-  "  The  eye  is  never  weary  of  beholding,  nor 
mind  of  contemplating,  this  magnificent 
tomple.  Every  day  of  my  short  stay  in  Se- 
nile, I  spent  many  hours  within  its  walls,  be- 
ides  frequently  availing  myself  of  it  as  a 
assage  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the  other, 
kpart  from  its  intrinsic  charms,  the  gratel'ul 
loolness  and  tender  twilight  within  made  it  a 
Ulicious  retreat  from  the  intolerable  hent  and 
[lare  of  the  burning  streets. 
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'^  It  is  an  epoch  in  one's  life  to  see  SeyiOe 
Cathedral.  Its  outlines,  fonns,  and  hues,  onoe 
beheld,  are  indelibly  impressed  npon  the  me- 
mory, remembered  with  a  reverential  love, 
and  in  after  years  will  haunt  the  imagination 
with  a  vividness  and  reality  almost  startling. 
Has  the  stranger  visited  it  at  break  of  day,, 
when  the  earliest  rays  of  the  sun  played  high 
on  the  columns  and  groined  roofs,  leaving  aU 
below  still  buried  in  shade ;  when  the  matin 
prayer  and  chant  arose,  wreathed  in  incense, 
from  the  suppliant  few  before  the  altar?  Has 
he  watched  the  light  creeping  down  the  pil- 
lars, and  increasing  in  briUiancy,  till  what 
was  before  obscure  became  definite  and  dis- 
tinct; till  the  noon-day  blaze,  softened,  mel- 
lowed, and  tinged,  was  diffiised  throughout, 
penetrating  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  build- 
ing, and  making  the  whole  stand  forth  in  its 
fairest  proportions,  a  wondrous  creation  of  art, 
¥rith  almost  the  sublimity  of  nature  ?  Has 
he  beheld  the  long  train  of  priests,  marching 
in  stately  procession  through  the  aisles,  with 
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I^Hiiimeiiiig  tapers,  glittering    banners,    and 
clouds  of  incense?    Has  he  visited  it  at  the 
boor  of  evening  prayer,  when  the  dying  light 
of  day  accorded  so  well  with  the  exercise  of 
devotion ;  when  the  blaze  from  the  high  altar 
tbew  a  more  mysierious  gloom  around,  dimly 
and  doubtfiilly   revealing   the   rest    of  the 
diiirch ;  when  the  organ  pealed,  unseen  from 
above,  a  chorus,  as  it  were,  of  celestial  music  ? 
Or,  gtdll  later,  when,  as  the  shades  of  twilight 
deepened,  the  soaring  roofs  were  lost  to  the 
eye,  and  the  huge  columns  seemed  to  stretch 
lip  into  boundless  space  ;  and  when  the  tapers 
before  some  far-off  shrine  seemed  burning  at 
wi  indefinite  distance?     Or,  in  the  hour  of 
^ence,  solitude,  and  darkness,  has  he  paced 
tbe  deserted  aisles,  and  experienced  the  tre- 
loendoos  sense  of  remaining  alone  with  the 
IJeity  ?     Has  he  witnessed  and  felt  all  this  ? 
His  mind  must  have  been  irresistibly  and  pro- 
foundly impressed,  and  he  must  have  owned — 

'  That  in  Buch  moments  there  was  life  and  food 
For  future  years!' " 
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If  to  the  above  graphic  description  be  added 
the  following  list  of  a  few  celebrated  pictures 
by  Murillo,  which  have  been  omitted,  I  shall 
deem  this  account  of  Seville  Cathedral  complete. 

The  "  Virgin  of  the  Napkin"  is  a  beautiful 
performance,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  having  been  executed,  for  want  of 
other  materials,  on  a  common  towel. 

Another  painting  of  Murillo  particularly 
pointed  out,  is  called  the  "  St.  Antonio  de  las 
tre  Manos,"  from  the  position  of  an  arm  hav- 
ing been  altered ;  but  indistinct  traces  of  the 
original  may  still  be  discerned  on  the  canvass, 
thus  giving  to  his  saintship  the  Briasrian 
attribute  of  three  arms. 

In  the  Sacristia  may  also  be  seen  a  very 
beautifully-coloured  clay  statue  of  St.  Jerome, 
of  Torciano,  who  was  burnt  by  the  Inquisition 
in  1555.  Apropos  of  the  St.  Antonio  "  de 
las  tre  Manos :"  it  was  said  to  have  been  be- 
(jueatlied,  with  another  picture,  by  Murillo,  on 
his  death-bed,  to  a  son,  as  the  only  property 
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1^^  had  to  leave ;  but  on  which  the  latter  se- 
emed an  annuity  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars 
P«  diem. 

After  visiting  the  cathedral  for  the  second 
™Eie,  we  proceeded  to  a  fine  building  in  the 
*^^^ediate  vicinity,  called  the  "  lonja,"  or 
^^change.  This  is  a  splendid  edifice,  formed 
^^efly  of  the  red  marble  of  Grenada,  and 
•^'^es  at  present  principally  to  contain  the 
^^lires  "  de  las  Indias,"  relating  to  the  dis- 
^^'^ery  and  conquest  of  the  new  world. 

-After  the  cathedral,  the  object  most  worthy 
^*  notice  is  the  "  Alcazar,"  or  Moorish  palace, 
'^ilich,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the  Alham- 
"^  at  Grenada,  presents,  nevertheless,  many 
"dutiful  specimens  of  Moorish  architecture 
^d  magnificence.  Amidst  its  numerous 
*  fretted"  chambers,  the  Hall  of  the  Arabas- 
*Mors,  appropriated,  as  the  name  implies,  to 
^e  reception  of  the  representatives  of  foreign 
Powers,  is  the  most  splendid,  and  furnishes  on 
^ts  walls  and  pillars  the  most  elaborate  speci- 
mens of  Saracenic  decoration. 
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Breaking  a  numerous  suite  of  apart- 
ments, stands  the  ^^  Patio  de  las  Doncellas," 
where  the  Moorish  princes,  seated  in  state,  re- 
ceived every  seventh  year  the  customary  tri- 
bute of  one  hundred  Spanish  maidens,  to  swell 
their  harem,  and  increase  the  parterre  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  which  already  adorned  the  delight- 
iul  gardens  around,  to  this  day  the  abode 
of  the  most  fragrant  perfumes  and  delicious 
coohiess.  The  walks,  overshadowed  by  the 
rose,  jessamine,  and  orange-tree,  bordered  with 
box-wood,  and  paved  with  smooth  bricks,  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  adjoining  soil,  can  at 
any  time  be  converted  into  the  beds  of  so 
many  clear  streams,  by  putting  in  motion  the 
waterworks,  which,  in  leaden  pipes,  run  under 
the  whole  length  of  their  extent.  It  was  here 
that  the  damsels  of  the  Zenanah  were  wont  to 
cool  the  feverish  heat  of  their  Moorish  blood 
with  the  refreshing  juices  of  the  sweet  lime, 
orange,  and  pomegranate,  whose  thick  foliage 
protected  their  complexion  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  whilst  their    "  small  white 
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feet,"  without  even  the  accustomed  slipper, 
levelled  in  the  clear  cool  stream  below. 

We  had,  the  preceding  day,  picked  up  for  a 
guide  a  very  amusing  and  intelligent  fellow, 
named  Antonio  Baillie,  whom  we  found  during 
our  stay  at  Seville  of  the  greatest  use,  and 
who  diverted  us  much  by  the  richness  and 
wiety  of  his  anecdotes.  His  mother  being 
an  Englishwoman,  he  had  acquired  a  perfect 
bowledge  of  that  language,  and  was  also  fa- 
miliar with  French,  as  his  father  was  a  native 
of  the  latter  country,  in  which  Mr.  Antonio  had 
l)een  bom.  During  the  war  of  1823,  having  en- 
listed in  the  French  service,  he  accompanied  the 
ttmy  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  as  a  serjeant, 
to  the  south  of  Spain,  but  falling  sick  on  his 
wival  at  Seville,  he  was  left  behind, — married 
a  Spanish  woman,  and  has  been  here  ever 
8ince,  gaining  a  precarious  livelihood  by  acting 
w  cicerone  to  the  different  travellers  who  visit 
the  place. 

Amongst  other  things  recommended  to  our 
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notice  by  Mr.  Baillie  was  the  "  mercato/'  or 
market-place,  to  which  we  proceeded  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning;  it  was  well  supplied 
with  fiiiit,  meat,  and  vegetables,  but  presented  • 
nothing  else  particular.  On  returning  to  break- 
fast through  some  of  the  narrow  by-streets,  our 
guide  pointed  out  to  us  a  great  number  of 
Moorish  pillars  of  white  marble,  serving  as 
door-posts,  and  to  support  the  verandahs  etc. 
of  the  present  buildings. 

After  breakfast,  we  proceeded  to  the  royal 
manufactory  of  tobacco,  occupying  what  was 
formerly  the  arsenal,  and  in  which  to  this  day 
are  to  be  seen  several  heavy  pieces  of  remark- 
ably fine  brass  ordnance. 

The  establishment  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments,  the   one   for  the  manufacture  of 
snuff*,  the  other  for  converting  the  weed  into 
cigars.     The  former  business  is  carried  on  bjr 
some  four  or  five  hundred  superannuated  sol^ 
diers,  snuffy  old  fellows, — and  who  can  here^^ 
indulge  this  propensity  to  their  hearts'  con 
tent,    as   it  is   impossible   for  a  stranger 
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approach  the  huge  heaps  of  finely  pulverized 

*ol)acco,  (which,  on  coming  from  the  mills,  are 

placed  in  rows  on  the  floor  of  a  large  room, ) 

^v-ithout  being  seized  with  an  uncontrollable 

fit;  of  sneezing ;  to   this  the  inmates  of  the 

n^aiasion  appeared  so  much  accustomed,  that 

tliey  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of  it,  but  to 

tis  it  seemed  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

Before  it  is  rendered  fit  for  the  olfactories, 
t^he  tobacco  undergoes  a  variety  of  processes, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  grind- 
ing it  in  large  mills,  worked  by  mules,  and 
to  such  a  state  of  discipline  have  the  fKX)r 
^nima^s  been   reduced,  that  all  their  move- 
nients  are  regulated  by  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
either  to  stop,  to  proceed,  to  quicken  or  to 
'^tard  their  pace. 

In  making  the  cigars,  no  less  than  between 

two  and  three  thoiisand  women  are  empl(»yed. 

Ve  at  first  felt  some  little  hesitation  in  ventur- 

^  amongst  so  large  a  community  of  ladies, 

from  what  I  remembered  of  the  sani<*  class  of 

lymphs  in  the  Irish  factories.    However,  here 

^  was  very  different ;  everything  was  carried 
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on  with  the  greatest  order  and  decorom ;  many 
of  the  "  cigarreras"  were  young  and  beautiful^ 
and  all  dressed  in  the  neatest,  cleanest,  and 
most  decent  attire. 

But  although  under  an  excellent  state  of 

discipline,  our  guide  informed  us  that  muti- 
nies sometimes  take  place  in  this  "  backy" 
harem,  and  but  very  lately  an  unfortunate 
vender  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats,  who  fre- 
quented with  his  barrow  the  gates  of  the 
arsenal  at  the  time  allowed  for  their  dinner, 
was  beset  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life 
from  the  hands  of  these  she-devils,  merely  for 
having  pronounced  the  words,  "  Quiere  usted 
un  rabanito."  There  was,  it  appears,  some 
curious  story  connected  with  the  offensive 
phrase,  and  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  try  the 
effect  of  pronouncing  it,  as  we  went  through 
the  long  apartment,  where  were  seated  these 
warlike  virgins,  but  Baillie  earnestly  entreated 
me  not  to  put  all  our  necks  in  jeopardy,  and, 
on  this  occasion,  thinking  prudence  the  better 
part  of  valour,  I  accordingly  forbore  the  ex- 
periment. 
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Our  last  act  of  lionizing  on  this  day  was  to 
visit  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cceli, 
where  we  found  some  Moorish  remains,  consist- 
ing of  arches,  and  Saracenic  fretwork,  in  a 
very  complete  state  of  preservation.  There  was 
also  a  large  collection  of  Roman  antiques,  busts, 
pedestals,  and  other  marble  fragments,  which 
had  been  collected  at  Italica,  about  four  miles 
ftm  Seville,  where  is  found  an  amphitheatre 
ud  many  interesting  remains,   which  have 
latdy  been  brought  to  light  by  the  excava- 
tions now  carrying  on. 

A  small  garden  is  also  attached  to  the 
palace,  very  tastefully  laid  out,  and  planted 
almost  entirely  with  orange  trees  and  box-wood. 
I  cannot  help  relating,  whilst  I  remem- 
W  it,  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Baillie.  We  were 
quitting  the  tobacco  manufactory,  talking 
^  the  brass  pieces  of  ordnance  lying  before  the 
^ding;  he  mentioned  a  stream,  existing 
8<»newhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  had 
4fi  extraordinary  property  of  converting  iron 
^to  brasSj  if  allowed  to  steep  in  its  waters. 
"C!ome,  come,  Mr.  Antonio!"  said  Captain 
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C ,  "you  may  tell  that  to  the  maiines, 

but  none  of  your  tough  yams  for  old  travel- 
lers— the  thing  is  impossible,  unless  indeed 
your  ironicsl  face  itself  has  undergone  the 
process,  to  enable  you  to  tell  such  crammers !" 
Antonio  stopped  short  in  the  street,  threw 
himself  in  attitude,  "  a  la  Napoleon,"  looked 
indignation  personified,  and,  striking  his 
breast  with  his  clenched  fist,  declared  that  as 
a  man  of  honour  he  felt  himself  grossly  insulted, 
and  that  for  a  less  offence  he  had  before  called 
more  than  one  gentleman  to  a  severe  account. 

C also  became  choleric,  and  words  were 

becoming  so  high,  that  it  was  not  without 
considerable  difficulty  I  restored  peace,  and 
prevented  the  effusion  of  blood,  though  it 
might  have  been  from  the  nose.  I  have,  how- 
ever, since  been  assured  that  both  Baillie's 
statements  were  correct ;  that  a  piece  of  iron, 
if  left  for  some  time  in  the  abovementioned 
stream,  does  become  coated  with  copper,  and 
that  our  valiant  guide  actually  did,  on  one 
occasion,  call  out  an  English  traveller,  for  pre- 
suming to  doubt  some  of  his  assertions. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Cm^«  of  quarters — Charges  to  travellers — Agua  y 
'^^go— Fair  of  San  Lucar — Solitude — Spani^ 
^^OBtume  —  The  mysterious  stranger  —  Babel  of 
^^Igues  -  Hindu — Russian  spy — Italica — Excava- 
uoDs_Mosaic — Amphitheatre — The  Gipsy  girl — 
T^e  dens  of  the  wild  beasts — A  magic  word — An 
Egyptian  Bey — Greneral  Castaiios— A  rebuke  — 
The  steamer — Mems  on  Seville— San  Lucar — A 
latere — Manteca  Blanca — Provoking  delay — IK*- 
^abed  at  Cadiz. 

'*  Lo(^  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruined  wall, 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  faU'n.** 

Byron. 

May  Ist,  1839. 

Mt  companion,  Captain  C ,  taking  his 

**parture  for  Cadiz,  I  was  left  alone  to  my 

^^tations,  which,  from  what  I  had  seen  of 

^  bill  at  Mr.  Naish's,  led  me  to  the  con- 

'^Mision  that,  by  going  to   a  Spanish  house, 

^  might  be  just  as  well  treated  for  about  om 
VOL.  U.  E 


dioin  engaged  to  provide  iiiewitli  bed  j 
(wine  not  included,)  and  1  had  sul 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  1 
Abroad,  there  is  a  rule  a  travel] 
never  fail  to  observe, — viz.,  that  of 
like  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine 
countrymen,  more  especially  those 
hotels,  lodgings,  etc.,  as  they  are  sui 
you  pay  through  the  nose  for  the  ] 
Old  England.     In  Spain,  the  usual 
a  ''  casa  de  pupilos,"  or  pension^  (i 
best  residence  for  the  traveller  who 
prolong  his  stay  beyond  a  day  or  twc 
Englishman  one  dollar,  including  ei 
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took,  this  dsjj  a  sketch  of  the  entrance  to 
Alameda,  but  was  driven  from  my  ground 
leavy  rain,  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
ich  a  water-drinking  race  as  the  Sevillanos, 
t  be  a  great  treat.  "  Agua"  and  "  fuego'** 
the  two  prevailing  sounds  in  the  public 
lenades;  the  ^^  agua  freca"  (as  the  vendors 
ounce  it)  is  retailed  from  painted  casks, 
mingly"  fastened  in  wheel-barrows ; — ^from 
>us-looking  movable  fountains,  carried  on 
in's  back,  and  also  from  regular  stands, — 
"e  both  the  purer  element  and  lemonade 
be  had  cooler,  and  of  a  superior  quality 
lat  furnished  by  the  itinerant  trader.  To 
Inglishman,  it  is  quite  amusing  to  behold 
^out  with  which  a  Spaniard  stops  in  the 
tt  and  swallows  his  glass  of  water — the 
ly-drawn  breath,  the  aspiration  of  plea- 
,  which  follow,  give  the  idea  of  one  of  our 
itrymen  enjoying  a  glass  of  potent  ale  or 
Qg  porter, 
hi  my  way  to  the  Alameda,  I  passed  by  the 

•  Water  and  tire. 
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capa,  or  cloak,  and  that  is  probably  merely 
retained,  because  it  often  covers  a  heap  of 
poverty,  and  a  multitude  of  sins. 

After  so  recently  beholding,  in  the  beautiful 
olive-groves  of  San  Lucar,  the  "Majo"  cos- 
tume in  all  its  splendour,  the  contrast  was 
indeed  great  between  its  sun-burnt  and  hardy 
wearers,  and  the  effeminate  and  modemized- 
looking  inhabitants  of  "  proud"  Seville.  And 
two  hours'  ride  appeared  to  have  transported 
me  from  the  Sierra  Morena  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  or  Kensington  Gardens. 

Friday^  May  Srd.  Went  out  early  in  the 
morning  with  my  sketching  case,  and  rambled 
as  far  as  the  suburbs  of  Triano,  which  is  the 
abode  of  a  great  number  of  gipsies,  who  have 
here,  as  elsewhere,  no  very  sound  reputation 
for  honesty ;  returned  to  breakfast,  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the  day  sketching  in  the  Alcazar. 
Came  back  to  my  solitary  meal,  and  began  to 
feel  very  sick  of  this  sort  of  life ;  and  not  having 
been  able  to  sleep  the  preceding  night,  f5rom 
violent  rheumatic  pains,  took  a  dose  of  lauda- 
num in  a  glass  of  sherry  negus,  turned  in,  and 
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^  soon  in  the  land  of  dreams,  experiencing 
>n  the  delights  so  well  described  in  the  '*'  Con- 
dons of  an  Opinm  Eater." 

Saturdat/y  Ath.  Out  early,  sketching  at 
the  AlcaEar.  After  breakfast  it  set  in  a  day 
of  rain,  and  I  was  reduced  to  wander  about 
the  galleries  overlooking  the  "  patio."  No- 
thing so  dreary  and  out  of  character  as  a 
niny  day  in  Spain.  Whilst  occupied  in  mo- 
ndizing  over  the  dripping  water-spouts,  I  ob- 
Krved  a  tall,  gentlemanly-looking  man,  dressed 
in  a  semara,*  leaning  over  the  balustrades,  and 
t^parently  engaged  in  a  similar  manner  with 
myself.  Community  of  thoughts  and  occupa- 
tion generally  tends  to  bring  people  together. 
IW  the  stranger's  complexion,  which  was 
fiur,  but  with  brilliant  black  eyes,  I  concluded 
he  was  not  a  Spaniard ;  in  short,  there  was 
something  so  remarkable  in  his  appearance, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  say  to  what  nation 
^  might  belong.  He  was  tall,  with  a  com- 
manding appearance;  yet,  though  apparently 

*  A  sheepskin  jacket  with  the  wool  outside,  a  cos- 
^^mie  much  worn  here  in  cold  weather. 
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in  the  flower  of  luaiiliood,  his  hair  was  sw 
deeply  tinged  with  the  winter  of  either  sl& 
or  sorrow,  as  to  be  nearly  snow-white.  Ud4« 
these  circumstances,  I  was  rather  puzzled  as 
to  what  lanjjuage  I  should  address  him  in:  at 
last,  putting  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  I  up- 
proached  him  with  a — "  Bon  jour,  monsieur, 
quel  triste  temps!" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  he,  in  the  pnrest  Pari- 
sian accent;  "and  it  is  very  nnusnal  weatlier 
here  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

"  Does  '  monsieur'  intend  to  he  any  time 
at  Seville  ?"  asked  I,  He  rejdied  in  the  af- 
firmative. We  were  soon  on  a  friendly  footing, 
and  from  his  varied  information  I  was  boti 
amused  and  instructed.  Still  1  became  moV 
than  ever  in-the  dark  as  to  his  nationality;  Ij 
found  he  could  speak  English  as  fluently  • 
French.  I  tried  him  on  the  Italian  track; 
a^ain  he  was  perfectly  at  home.  He  bad  I 
Greek  servant,  to  whom  he  gave  hia  orders  i* 
Romaic.  He  conversed  in  good  Castilianwitk 
"  mine  host ;"  exchanged  a  Geraian  salnulioB 
with  an  Austrian  Baron,  at  the  time  an  innuK 
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thefonda;  and,  on  mentioning  to  him  my 
ing  visit  to  Triano,  which  led  Ui  some  re- 
Barks  on  the  gipsies,  and  the  probahle  place 

im  whtfnce  they  derived  their  origin,  he  ex- 
his  belief  that  it  was  from  Mtmltan, 
id  said  that,  even  to  this  day,  they  retained 
any  Moultanee  and  Hindoostanee  expressions, 
fih  as  "panee,"  (water,)  "buree  panee," 
1^  eea,)  etc.  He  was  rather  startled  when 
replied  "  in  Hindee,"  but  was  delighted  on 
iding  I  was  an  Indian,  and  entered  freely, 
bd  with  depth  and  acnteness,  on  the  affairs 

the  East,  most  of  which  part  of  the  world 
t  had  visited. 

In  such  varied  discourse  did  the  hours  pass 

swiftly  away,  that  we  were  not  a  little  sur- 
rised  when  Pepe,  the  "mozo,"  (and  I  verily 
ilieve  all  Spanish  waiters  are  called  Pepe,) 
mrmnced  the  hour  of  dinner ;  after  which  we 
olt  a  long  walk  together  on  the  banks  of  the 
rer.  But  on  our  return,  I  was  as  much  as 
■er  in  ignorance  as  to  who  might  be  my  new 
id  pleasant  acquaintance. 

I  took  the  iirst  opportunity  of  questi'ming 
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Antonio  BaiUie  on  the  subject,  and  his  answer 
only  tended  to  increase  my  curiosity.  He 
said  that  nobody  knew  what  nation  the 
"  mysterious  Unknown"  belonged  to,  nor  what 
were  his  motives  for  travelling.  In  his  pass- 
port,  he  went  by  the  name  of ,  and  as 

a  British  subject;  but  in  consequence  of 
a  suspicion  being  entertained  that  he  was  a 
Russian  spy,  the  police  kept  a  sharp  look  out 
over  him. 

Spy  or  no  spy,  I  found  him  a  very  agreeable 
companion;  and  it  was  agreed  that,  on  the 
following  day,  we  should  visit  together  the 
ruins  of  Italica. 

May  5. — After  breakfast,  the  "  Unknown" 
and  myself,  mounting  our  horses,  proceeded 
on  our  expedition  to  the  ruins  of  Italica. 
Crossing  the  river,  and  proceeding  through  the 
populous  suburb  of  Triano,  already  mentioned, 
we  went  over  the  same  extensive  plain  that  I 
had  traversed  in  going  to  San  Lucar;  but, 
keeping  a  little  more  to  the  right,  a  short  ride 
brought  us  in  sight  of  the  Convent  of  San 
Isidrio,  surrounded  by  tall  cypress  and  waving 
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late-trees.  This  once  richly-endowed  religious 
otaUishment  is,  together  with  the  small 
Bfiif^boariiig  village  of  Santi  Ponci,  I  believe, 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cceli,  at 
irhoee  expense  the  excavations  are  now  carried 
on  at  the  latter  place,  which  is  the  ancient 
nte  of  the  Koman  Italica. 

On  arriving  there,  a  great  number  of  ^'  pre- 
ndios,"  or  convicts,  were  busily  engaged  in 
Idnging  to  light  a  handsome  Mosaic  flooring, 
iriiich  was  still  in  a  very  perfect  state.  Nu- 
oierous  statues,  pedestals,  and  columns,  were 
lying  around,  and  no  doubt,  should  the  enter- 
prise be  prosecuted  with  the  spirit  which 
his  characterized  its  commencement,  many 
interesting  relics  of  antiquity  may  be  dis- . 
cbvered. 

The  excavations  have  already  been  carried  to 
t  considerable  extent,  and  descending  amongst 
them,  we  could  not  help  admiring  the  solid 
Bmstruction  of  those  foundations,  which  had 
itood^  through  so  many  centuries,  the  rude 
diocks  of  time,  of  fire,  flood,  and  earthquake, 
lad  the  still  more  destructive  efforts  of  man. 
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After  purchasing  a  few  coins  brought  to  us  by 
the  country  people,  we  went  on  through  olive- 
groves  to  the  Amphitheatre,  about  a  mile  to 
the  north-west  of  Santi  Ponci,  and  were  struck 
by  the  splendid  ruins  which  it  exhibited.  On 
one  side  in  particular,  the  rows  of  seats  were 
very  perfect,  as  were  likewise  the  dens  for  the 
wild  beasts,  which  opened  on  the  arena  below. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  building  was,  however, 
a  heap  of  fragments ;  but  even  these  appeared 
tenaciously  to  hold  together  with  the  durable 
Roman  cement  used  in  their  construction. 

Struck  with  this  chaos  of  ruins,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  it  must  have  been  the  effect,  not 
of  slow,  wasting  time,  but  of  some  violent  con- 
vulsion of  nature ;  and,  turning  to  the  peasant 
who  had  guided  us  thither,  I  said, — "  Diga- 
me  hombre  ?  Como  ha  sucedido  eso  ?" — "  How 
did  this  happen  ?  Was  it  from  an  earthquake, 
or  what  ?" 

"  Vaya,"  replied  he ;  "  this  was  all  done 
with  good  gunpowder  some  years  ago ;  and  I 
fancy  I  can  almost  remember  the  time.  The 
*Camino  Real,'  the  high  road,  being  out  of 
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^^(^,  some  of  these  old  walls  were  blown  up, 
^  the  stones  turned  to  good  account." 
The  murder  was  now  out,  and  it  had  l)een — 

*  the  modem  Spaniard's  ignoble  boast, 
To  rire  what  Groth,  and  Moor,  and  Time  iiad  spared. ' ' 

We  sat  down  on  a  fragment  of  the  walls, 
^  sadly  recalling  the  splendour  of  those 
tones  of  yore,  contrasted  with  the  desolation 
snmnd  us,  the  *^  Unknown"  began  to  feel  the 
^  of  poetry  creeping  through  his  inward 
Wul,  and  gave  vent  to  it  by  reciting,  with 
great  emphasis  and  effect,  and  to  the  ostonish- 
»i«it  of  the  wondering  peasant,  who  must 
h»ve  thought  him  "  loco,"  the  following  well- 
bown  and  beautiful  lines : — 

"Cypress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wallflower,  j^rown, 
Vttted  and  massed  together,  hillocks  heapM 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  crushed,  column  strown 
^  fragments,  choked  up  vaults,  and  fre8<H>e8  stei'pM 
In  inibterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  |xM*pM, 
I^ceming  it  midnight: — Temples,  baths,  or  halls — 
'^^>Qounoe  who  can;  for  all  that  Learning  reapM 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  thoso  arc  walls.'' 

^  had  been  too  much  taken  up  with  the 
"^^  the  verses,  and  the  strange  being  who 
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was  repeating  them  with  so  much  feeling,  to 
notice  the  approach  of  one  who  now  formed 
the  fourth  person  of  our  party.     This  was  a 
slight  female  figure,  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
but  whose  tattered    garments,    raven    hair, 
(which  fell  in  matted  elf-locks  over  her  naked 
shoulders,)  swarthy  complexion,  and  flashing 
eyes,  proclaimed  to  be  of  the  wandering  tribe 
of  "  gitanos."     From   an   intuitive  sense  ef 
natural    politeness,    she    stood  with   crossed 
arms,   and   a  slight  smile  on  her  dark  and 
handsome  countenance,  until  my  companion 
had  ceased,   and   then   addressed   us  in  the 
usual  whining  tone   of  supplication,  with — 
^^  Caballeritos,  una  limosita!     Dios  se  lo  pa- 
gara  a  ustedes !" — "  (Gentlemen,  a  little  cha- 
rity !    God  will  repay  it  to  you !"     The  gipsy 
girl  was  so  pretty,  and  her  voice  so  sweet, 
that   I   involuntarily   put   my   hand    in  my 
pocket. 

"  Stop !"  said  the  "  Unknown,"  "  do  you  re- 
member what  I  told  you  about  the  Eastern 
origin  of  these  people?  You  shall  see  I  am 
correct.     Come  here,  my  pretty  child,"  said 


'fce,  in  Moultanee,  "  aiid  tell  me  wliere  are  thi^ 
rest  of  your  tribe?" 

The  girl  looked  astounded,  replied  in  the 
same  tongue,  but  in  broken  language ;  when, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  she  said,  in  Spanish, 
"  Come,  caballero — come  to  one  who  will  be 
Hble  to  answer  you ;"  and  she  led  the  way  down 
IHDongst  the  ruins,  towards  one  of  the  dens 
formerly  occupied  by  the  wild  beasts,  and  dia- 
filosed  to  us  a  set  of  beings  scarcely  less  savage. 
■The  sombre  walls  of  this  gloomy  abode  were 
Dlumined  by  a  fire,  the  smoke  from  which 
iacaped  through  a  deep  fissure  in  the  massy 
roof;  whilst  the  flickering  dames  threw  a 
blood-red  glare  on  the  bronzed  features  of  a 
group  of  children,  of  two  men,  and  a  decrepit 
(^d  hag,  who  appeared  busily  engaged  in  some 
culinary  preparations. 

On  our  entrance,  the  scowling  glance  of  the 
males  of  the  party,  and  a  quick  motion  of  the 
hand  towards  the  folds  of  the  "faja,"*  caused, 

me,  at  least,  anything  but  a  comfortable 


'  In  the  folds  of  the  saah  is  concealed  the  "  nayBJa," 
f  formidable  clasp-knife,  always  worn  by  the  S|Janiard. 
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sensation ;  but  their  hostile  intentions,  if  ev^ 
entertained,  were  immediately  removed  by  -^ 
wave  of  the  hand  from  our  conductress,  wl 
leading  my  companion  towards  the  sibyl,  i 
pered  something  in  her  ear.     The  old  cm» 
appeared  incredulous.     The  "  Unknown"  ut- 
tered one  word ;  but  that  word  had  the  eftct 
of  magic ;  she  prostrated  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  in  an  instant,  from  an  object  of  suspicioB, 
he  became  one  of  worship  to  the  whole  &mily» 
to  whom,  on  taking  leave,  he  made  a  hflBd- 
some  present,  and  departed  with  their  united 
blessings,  to  the  astonishment  of  myself,  oA 
what  looked  very  like  terror  in  our  Spanish 
guide. 

I  was,  as  the  plirase  goes,  dying  with  ca- 
riosity, and  as  soon  as  we  mounted  our  horses, 
exclaimed — "  Where,  in  the  name  of  goodness, 
did  you  pick  up  your  acquaintance  andd*^ 
language  of  these  extraordinary  people  ?" 
"  Some  years  ago,  in  Moultan,"  he  replied 
"  And  by  what  means  do  you  possess  such 
apparent  influence  over  them  ?"  But  the  **  1^" 
known"  had  already  said  more  than  he  perbsp 
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ished  on  the  subject.  He  drily  replied  that 
had  more  than  once  owed  his  life  to  gipsies, 
id  had  reason  to  know  them  well;  but  this 
was  said  in  a  tone  which  precluded  all  further 
queries  on  my  part.  The  subject  was  never 
again  broached,  and  we  returned  in  silence  to 
fonda. 
May  Qth. — Wishing  to  have  some  sketches 
Italica,  I  rode  out  the  following  day  alone, 
[but  was  soon  driven  back  by  the  rain,  which 
leame  down  in  torrents.  In  the  evening,  Mr. 
.ntonio  Baillie,  whose  head-tiuarters  were  at 
Fonda  de  la  Reina,  paid  us  a  visit,  and 
used  us  by  the  number  and  variety  of  his 
Saiecdotes.  Amongst  other  things  he  men- 
iioncd  the  "  debut"  lately  made  at  Seville  by 

Sn  English  adventurer  of  the  name  of  N , 

who,  under  the  title  of  K Bey,  passed 

liimself  oif  as  the  physician-general  of  Mehemet 
^li's  forces ;  and  on  the  strength  of  his  bey- 
ihip,  paid  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady  ofre- 
iBpectability  here,  and  was  accepted ;  the  mar- 
riage was  about  to  take  place,  when  a  report 
ived,    and  proved  correct,    of  his   having 
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already  a  wife  in  France ;  which  event  causes 
the  physician-general  to    decamp    forthwit<^ 
It  is  such  vagabonds  as  these  who  throw^ 
slur  over  our  national  character,  whereby  oChg- 
English  travellers  are  frequently  the  suS'ra'eni 

Another  of  Baillie's  stories  I  remember  re- 
lated to  General  Castaiios,  who,  it  appesif, 
was  very  fond  of  amusing  himself  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  those  soldiers  who  from  the  rants  W 
been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  officers.  Itira* 
his  usual  custom,  on  such  occasions,  to  ask  the 
poor  fellow  to  his  table,  and  laugh  at  the 
blunders  and  awkwardness  to  which  he  »» 
getierally  exposed. 

It  so  happened  that  a  young  man  of  god 
family  had  been  obliged  to  enter  the  service  si 
a  private  soldier,  but  by  his  own  merit  hw 
attained  the  rank  of  serjeant,  from  which  h* 
was  promoted  to  that  of  an  officer.  As  usuaL 
he  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  Generali 
and  a  brace  of  roasted  pai-tridges  were  placed 
before  him — a  bird,  in  the  dissection  of  whicb 
the  Spanish  epicure  piques  himself  on  being 
very   particular.      The   young   officer,  awi'* 


H     of  the 
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of  the  reason  of  having  the  honour  of  dining  | 
in  such  distinguished  society,  prepared  to  play 
his  part  accordingly.  He  was  requested  to 
divide  the  game  before  him,  when,  assuming 
an  air  of  awkward  boorishness,  he  tucked  up 
his  sleeves,  and  with  his  hands,  by  main 
force,  tore  one  of  the  birds  to  pieces,  amidst 
the  roars  of  laughter  of  all  the  "  convives," 
not  excepting  his  excellency  the  GeueraL 
He,  however,  did  not  appear  disconcerted, 
and  assuming  his  knife  and  fork,  dissected  the 
remaining  partridge  with  an  elegance  and  skill 
which  astonished  all  present ;  then  taking  the 
plate  on  which  were  the  fragments  of  the  first 
bird,  he  presented  it  to  Castanos,  saying — 
"  General,  este  como  soldado,  y  eso  como 
official,"*  pointing  to  the  second  specimen 
of  his  dissecting  abihties.  Baillie  added,  that 
the  General  so  completely  felt  how  well  he 
deserved  the  rebuke,  that  he  ever  afterwardtf 
patronized  the  young  man,  and  discontinued 
the  inhospitable  practice  of  asking  people  to 
*  This  03  n  soldier,  and  tliat  ae  an  officer. 
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his  table  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
at  them. 

May  1th. — Pouring  with  rain  all  day,  dur- 
ing which  I  was  mostly  in  the  society  of  the 
^^  Unknown."  This  is  a  most  extraordinary 
character,  and  the  more  I  see  of  him  the  more 
I  am  puzzled.  He  appears  acquainted  with 
everybody  and  everything,  but  apparently  un- 
known to  every  one  himself.  Though  his  figure 
bespeaks  youth, — and  by  his  own  account  his 
age  does  not  exceed  thirty, — ^yet  the  snows  of 
eighty  winters  could  not  have  whitened  his 
locks  more  completely  than  they  are.  But  in 
his  dark  and  searching  eye  there  is  an  almost 
supernatural  penetration  and  lustre,  which, 
were  I  inclined  to  superstition,  might  in- 
duce me  to  set  down  its  possessor  as  a  second 
Melmoth ;  and  in  that  character  he  often  ap- 
pears to  me  during  the  troubled  rest  I  some- 
times obtain  through  the  medium  of  the  great 
soother,  "  laudanum." 

May  8th.     I  was  occupied  during  this,  my 
last  day's  residence  at  Seville,  in  taking  some 
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xtches  at  the  Alcazar ;  and  as  the  steamer 
5  to  start  the  following  morning  for  Cadiz, 
t  three  A.M.,  I  thought  the  most  udvisable 
Ian  would  be  to  put  myself  on  board  that 
svening,  which  I  accordingly  did,  after  taking 
of  "  mine  host"  of  the  Reina  and  his 
Bysterious  "  huesped." 

I  had  laid  to  my  soul  the  flattering  unction 
f  obtaining,  before  morning,  a  few  hours  rest ; 
ut  no  sooner  had  I  wrapped  myself  up  in  my 
fsloak,  and  taken  a  position  for  the  night 
L  one  of  the  cabin  couches,  than  I  was  as- 
sailed by  such  swarms  of  bugs  that  sleep  was 
out  of  the  question ;  and,  during  the  brief  in- 
tervals, when  not  employed  in  sliakiug  them 
off  my  clothes,  I  scribbled  a  few  mems.  on 
Seville,  which  I  extract  from  the  log^  and 
that  appear  to  be  written  under  the  influence 
of  anything  but  good-humour,  or  of  a  resolu- 

ra  of  pleasing  and  being  pleased. 
"  Although    so    highly    extolled    by    most 
writers,  what,  after  all,  is  Seville  ? — a  shadow 
of  its  former  grandeur,  a  mere  body  without 
soul;  and   all  that  it    can  boast    arc   the 


achievements  of  former  ages.  Its  Cathedn 
and  its  Alcazar,  its  I.onja,  and  other  public 
buildings,  are  of  times  now  for  ever  gone  6r, 
and  which  wretched  Spain  will  never  again  b^ 
hold.  Modern  improvement  has  done  nothing, 
where  there  is,  on  uU  sides,  so  wide  a  scope  (or 
amelioration  of  every  sort.  Its  fine  stream  is 
nearly  obstructed  by  accumulated  sand  awl 
mud-banks,  and  a  few  crazy  boats  ply  witli 
difficulty,  where  vessels  of  500  tons  burda 
might  be  easily  made  to  navigate,  \o  the 
benefit  of  commerce,  and  the  introduction  of 
foreign  manufactures,  in  exchange  for  the  sn- 
perabundant  produce  of  tliis  fertile  soil— 4 
land  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey,  covered 
with  olive-groves,  vines,  and  barley-fields,  anJ 
producing  not  only  all  the  requisites,  but  at* 
the  superfluities  of  life. 

Across  the  muddy  and  mud-obstructti 
stream,  a  miserable  bridge  of  boats  affords  ffl 
insecure  footing  to  the  traveller,  wlio  reacha 
it  through  a  morass  of  mire  and  a  kbyriDth  « 
deep  ruts,  by  a  road  whicli,  witli  common  •!• 
tention,  might  be  made  the  finest  in  the  wuriil 
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.The  streets  are  badly  paved,  worse  IlghteJ, 
and  notoriously  insecnre  during  tlie  dark 
nights  of  winter. 

The  places  of  public  amusement  are  wretched ; 
their  "  Plftza  de  Toros"  a  flimsy  edifice, 
though  quite  good  enough  for  the  rascally 
purpose  it  is  applied  to,  and  which,  I  grieve 
to  say,  even  Englishmen  have  tried  to  defend. 
But  when  such  arguments  are  made  use  of  in 
its  favour, — as  the  number  of  diseases  caught 
on  its  crowded  benches,  by  which  the  hospitals 
are  benefited,  and  the  number  of  old  horses 
humanely  transferred  from  this  world,  through 
the  sanguinary  medium  of  the  Toros*,  its  ad- 
vocates must  be  fully  aware  that  they  arc 
backing  a  bad  cause. 

Some  of  these  cosmopolite  authors,  likewise, 
litick  up  for  the  apparent  moralify  and  decency 
of  manners  of  the  Sevillanos,  Mr.  Cooke,  in 
his  work  on  Spain,  says,  that  "  Vice  is  not ' 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  in  the  same  disgust- 
ing forms  in  which  it  appears  in  most  other 
Ewopean  cities."    Tme! — but  when,  (whilst 

•  See  Cooke's  Travels  in  Spain. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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admiring  her  cathedral  of  cathedrals,  that  sub- 
lime and  magnificent  abode  of  religion,  where, 
in  the  dim  religious  light,  your  contempla- 
tions are  soaring  far  beyond  the  things  <^  this 
world,)  to  be  assailed  on  one  side  by  objects 
of  misery,  trying  by  revolting  and  disgust- 
ing exhibitions  to  move  your  compassicm; 
whilst,  on  the  other,  the  most  barefaced  ad- 
vances are  made  by  those  who  pander  to  ev^ 
vice; — when  you  daily  and  hourly  witness 
these  occurrences  in  the  very  house  of  God, 
methinks  that  Seville  can  no  longer  boast  oi 
her  morality.* 

May  9th.  After  passing  a  night  of  discom- 
fort and  restlessness,  what  few  remains  the 
bugs  had  been  pleased  to  leave  of  my  "  corpo- 
real" man  were  carried  away  early  by  the 
steamer ;  and,  retracing  the  many  windings  of 
the  stream,  we  at  noon  anchored  off  San 
Lucar,  the  swell  being  pronounced  to  be  too 
great  to  enable  us  to  cross  the  bar  of  the  river. 

*  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  cathedral  is  the 
birth-place  of  mioe  intriguing  adventures  than  apy 
other  place  in  this  city,  so  "  famous  for  oranges  and 
women.** 
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I)  on  board,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Ptttjr  from  Scotland,  who  had  visited  Seville 
on  tbeir  return  from  Madeira,  where  they  had 
pitted  the  winter.  It  consisted  of  a  brother 
tad  sister,  an  accepted  suitor,  a  wild  harem- 
scaiem  young  Scotchman,  (by  the  bye  rather 
%  nrity,)  and  a  nondescript  creature,  habited 
k  top-boots,  who  appeared  to  unite  in  his  per- 
son the  various  offices  of  Jemme'de'chambre^ 
groom,  and  valet.  Not  one  of  the  party 
ipoke  a  word  of  Spanish,  and  never  did  I  see 
a  set  of  people  more  completely  giving  one  the 
idea  of  fish  out  of  water. 

As  I  saw  no  very  great  amusement  in  rolling 
iboQt  at  a  most  furious  rate  in  the  midst  of 
tte  turbid  waters  of  the  stream,  which,  en- 
doontered  by  the  rising  tide  and  increasing  wind, 
iomed  a  most  disagreeable,  short,  chopping  sea ; 
mdas,  moreover,  the  ^^  padron"  said  that,  from 
it  nature  of  the  winds,  tides,  etc.,  and  other 
ttysterious  influences  of  the  elements  on  the 
loiting  tea-kettle  which  contained  us,  we 
Aoold  not  be  able  to  proceed  until  the  follow- 
^  morning,  I  proposed  a  trip  to  San  Lucar; 

f2 
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and  we  accordingly  all  got  into  a  boat  whicb 
had  come  alongside,  and  were  soon  painfiiDy 
toiling  to  reach  the  jetty,  which,  stretching 
into  the  water,  above  the  muddy  banks,  en- 
abled passengers,  at  high  tide,  to  step  dry- 
shod  on  terra firma. 

I  ascertained  from  the  man  at  the  heha  the 
practicability  of  obtaining  conveyances  to  thi 
town,  which  is  situated  about  three  miles  fitiiil 
the  landing  place ;  and  he  added  that,  should 
we  prefer  walking,  he  would  recommend  us  lo 
keep  together:  "For  motive,"  said  he  "^ 
los  rateros." 

"  T  hombre,"  asked  I,  "  que  son  estos  raie- 
ros?"  ("What  are  these  rat-catchers?"  wbich 
is  a  literal  translation  of  the  tenn. )  This  iw 
easily  explained  to  be  a  set  of  gentry,  whot 
though  not  professedly  highwaymen,  or  *'1»' 
drones,"  scrupled  not,  if  a  good  opportuiu'tj 
offered,  of  knocking  the  unwary  traveller  M 
the  head  with  a  "  palo,"  or  club,  and  disliaT' 
dening  him  of  any  little  superfluities  he  niigli' 


On  informing  my  Scotch  friends  of  the  pu^  I 
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pint  of  this  dialogue,  so  little  did  they  approve 
of  sach  rat-catching  acquaintances,  that  they 
flexed  disposed  to  ^^  bout-ship/'  and  encoun- 
ter all  the  horrors  of  the  heavy  swell,  in  pre- 
sence to  the  chance  of  meeting  a  ^^  ratero." 
However,  on  representing  to  them  the  impro- 
iibUity  of  five  Englishmen  being  in  any  way 
iBdested  during  so  short  an  excursion,  they  at 
list  agreed  to  proceed,  on  condition  that  we 
dumld  take  a  couple  of  caleches,  and  keep  in 
company.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  rickety  vehi- 
cles, jolting  along  the  shore  towards  our  desti- 
Qation. 

I  verily  believe,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
habited  or  habitable  globe,  the  very  deserts  of 
Arabia  not  excepted,  is  there  such  an  extent 
rf uninteresting  country  as  the  "flats"  which 
border  the  Guadalquivir,  at  least  the  lower 
part  of  it. 

The  very  town  of  San  Lucar  appeared  to 
^the  inconveniences  attending  this  perfect 
*^el;  the  dirty  streets,  the  standing  pools  of 
^tsgnant  water,  the  offensive  drains  overflow- 
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ing  with  filthy  plainly  bespoke  it  a  stranger  to 
the  purifying  and  refreshing  influence  of  run- 
ning streams. 

Even  the  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  affected 
by  this  marshy  miasma — ^this  heavy  influence 
of  damp  and  unwholesome  vapours;  and  on 
passing  the  cloaked  groups  who  were  listlessly 
smoking  their  papellitos  at  the  comer  of  th^^ 
Plaza,  we  all  began  to  feel  and  to  acknowledge^ 
the  influence  of  "  blue  devils,"  which  we 
however,  determined  to  dispel  by  the  aid  o" 
the  celebrated  "  vino  de  San  Lucar." 

Proceeding  therefore  to  the  "  fonda,"  w- 
ordered  a  good  dinner  to  be  prepared  immt 
diately,  and  whilst  it  was  getting  ready,  sallie— ^ 
out  to  see  anything  the  town  might  preseu^^^ 
worthy  of  notice;  but  there  was  nought 
behold — the  streets  deserted,  the  balconies 
occupied,  the  very  windows  untenanted,  an  ^ 
we  returned  to  the  "  fonda,"  and  sat  down  tr:^^ 
a  dinner,  which  proved  bad.  The  San  Luca*---^ 
wine  I  had  heard  so  highly  extolled,  was  ex^^" 
crable;  we  called  for  "xerez"  (sherry),  it  w*-^ 
undrinkable.     Some  cheese  was  put  on  tl*-^ 
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^Ue:  neU,  tbinlis  I,  from  the  rich  pafitures 
ikmg  the  hanks  of  the  river  and  the  great 
monber  of  cows,  this  at  least  must  be  good; 
tad  prdbaUy  they  have  excellent  bntter, 
'^feanemos."  **  Mozo/'  cried  I,  "  have  you  got 
ttf  good  ^  ffisnteca  ?' " 

^  1^,  SeDC«r,  manteca  blanca  (white  batter), 
ny  particolar/'  The  *^  muy  particolar' 
teiped  it  as  something  very  superior,  and  we 
loeordingly  ordered  in  a  supply.  It  certainly 
boled  very  white;  but  still  we  thought  it 
petty  good,  tiU  the  lady  happening  to  examine 

il^  exclaimed,  "  My  dear  C ,  what  are  you 

ttting?" 

"  Why,  butter  to  be  sure !" 

**  It  cannot  be  butter,"  replied  she,  "  it 
hxto  for  all  the  world  like  lard."  In  a  minute 
^  dropped  both  our  mouths  and  knives ;  the 
''mozo"  was  summoned.  **  What  sort  of  butter 
ilfliifl?'  asked  I,  who  was  general  spokesman 
•fid  interpreter  of  the  party. 

"  Pues,  Senor,  manteca  de  puerco,  y  muy 
Psrticolar ."  (Why,  Sir,  pig^s  butter ;  and  very 
good  it  is.)    ''Pig's  butter r    Ye  gods!  then 
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for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  we  had  been 
industriously  masticating  hog's  lard!  and  I 
immediately  made  a  memorandum  that  white 
butter  in  Spanish  meant  not  butter,  but  fat. 

We  paid  the  reckoning,  and,  as  much  dis- 
satisfied with  San  Lucar  as  we  had  been  with 
the  pig  butter,  got  into  our  caleches,  and  were 
soon  on  board  the  Bstis,  with  an  assurance 
from  the  padron  that  we  should  get  under 
weigh  during  the  night. 

Maj/  10th. — Having,  by  taking  the  pre- 
caution of  sleeping  on  the  table,  guarded 
much  as  possible  against  the  invasion  of  m] 
enemies  the  bugs,  I  obtained  during  the  nighi 
a  little  rest,  and  on  awaking  next  moi 
expected  to  have  found  ourselves  half 
the  bay ;  but  although  the  boat  pitched  a 
deal,  it  was  evident,  from  the  absence  <^  th"*-"'^ 
well-known  tremulous  motion  and  the  silenc**-*^ 
of  the  paddles,  that  it  was  only  mari 
time;  and  I  had  the  annoyance  to  find  oi 
getting  on  deck  that  we  were  still  at  ancho: 
off*  the  muddy  shores  of  San  Lucar.  More:^^ 
over,  the  universal  solitude  and  silence  wl 
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iftigned  around  proclaimed  that  Morpheus  still 
d  his  sceptre,  and  that  not  the  least  pre- 
ation  was  making  for  a  start,  although  it 
as  now  a  perfect  calm,  and  the  bar  could  no 
iLger  be  an  impediment  to  our  progress. 
As  I  waa  anxious  to  catch  the  steamer  going 
Gibraltar,  I  of  course  felt  very  much  an- 
noyed at  such  unaccountable  inactivity,  and 
immediately  roused  up  the  English  engineer  to 
ask  him  the  reason  of  all  this  delay,  explaining 
him,  at  the  same  time,  the  cause  of  my 
:iety  to  proceed.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
ition,  he  let  out  that  our  detention  was 
iving  to  a  large  new  felucca  moored  astern, 
liiich  we  were  to  tow  to  Cadiz,  but  whose 
liils,  etc.,  were  momentarily  expected,  from 
rhat  place  I  forget. 

To  such  a  barefaced  Imposition  as  this  I 
BS  determined  not  to  submit.  I  immediately 
look  the  padron  out  of  his  slumbers,  had  a 
pemendous  flare  up  with  him,  and  at  last, 
ftcr  threatening  to  complain  to  the  com- 
ly  to  which  the  steamer  belonged,  I  had 
satisfaction  to  hear  the  order  given  to 
f3 
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weigh  anchor,  and  leave  the  felucca  and  her 
accompaniments  behind. 

We  had  on  board  a  great  manj  Sevillaiio 
peasants  and  countrymen,  who  probably  now 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  saw  the  ^^  wide 
waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea."  As  long  as  we 
remained  within  the  channel  of  the  river  their 
stomachs  appeared  to  keep  in  tolerable  order, 
but  the  bar  first  upset  their  equanimity,  and 
the  waves  in  the  bay  completed  what  it  had 
begun.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  demon  of 
sea-sickness  reigned  paramount,  and  stalked  in 
terror  and  triumph  from  stem  to  stem,  when 
the  usual  scenes  on  such  occasions  took  place, 
which,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  have  often  af- 
forded me  no  slight  degree  of  amusement ;  but 
it  is  a  disease  proverbially  known  never  to 
excite  sympathy  in  those  who  do  not  experi- 
ence its  baneful  effects,  and  as  well  might  its 
unfortunate  victims  expect  compassion,  as  a 
dismounted  horseman  in  a  hunting  field, 
whose  companions,  at  full-cry,  if  they  do  not 
ride  over  him,  fly  past  with  an  often  ill- 
concealed  sneer  at  his  misfortune. 
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We  anchored  under  the  walls  of  Cadiz, 
lirhen,  immediately  proceeding  ashore,  I  learnt, 
cto  my  great  annoyance,  that  the  steamer  from 
England  had  already  proceeded  to  Gibraltar, 
i*hich  would  unavoidably  detain  me  for  a  week 
longer  at  the  former  place,  until  the  arrival  of 
tiie  next  packet. 

As  during  that  week,  at  the  end  of  which  I 
returned  to  Gibraltar,  nothing  particular  oc- 
Burred,  except  my  being  nearly  drowned  l»y 
i  capsi2C  in  one  of  the  boats  of  her  Majesty's 
Ihrig  '*  Trinculo,"  we  will  e'en  say — 

"Adieu,  fair  Cadiz! — yea,  n  long  adieu! — 
Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  have  stood! 
IVTien  ail  were  dianging,  ttiou  alone  wert  true. 
First  to  be  free  and  la£t  to  be  subdued  : 
And  if  amidst  a  scene,  a  sliocli  so  rude, 
SoDke  native  blood  wa^  seen  thy  streets  tn  dye, 
A  traitor  otdy  fell  beneath  the  feud  ; 
Here  all  were  noble  save  nobility, 
lone  hugged  a  conqueror's  chtiin  save  fallen  chivalry." 

Byron, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

lie  MetliterraneBn  fleet — On  board  the  "  Powerful" — 
Historicd  notice*  of  Gibraltar — "The  Rock,"  as 
seen  from  the  sea — Influx  of  waters  from  the  At- 
lantic— Algiers — Bona — The  Skirki  Bocks — Island 
of  Gozo — Arrival  at  Malta — A  curious  cargo — The 
Knights  of  St.  John  —  Ilirforical  notices  of  Malta 
— Coetuine — Public  edifices — Barracks — St.  Paul's 
Bay — Citta  Vecchia^Figs — Catacombs — A  nun- 
nery. 

The  spring  of  1839  saw  our  political  hori- 

kwoa  obscurely  clouded,  and  storms  seemed  to 

Sbreaten   us  from  every  quarter.     The  still 

unsettled  state  of  Canada,  the  questloQ  with 

America  about   the  province  of  Maine,    the 

<  Caffre  war  at  the  Cape,  the  threatening  aspect 

I'Of  Nepaul  and  Burmah,  our  military  opera- 

ftions  in  the  north-west   of   India  —  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  Chartists  at  home — bade  fa/>to 
give  tia  abundance  of  employment  in  eray 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

In  this  state  of  tilings,  the  critical  aspect  of 
affairs  in  the  Levant  called  our  attention  tolbit 
quarter,  where  the  grasping  ambition  of  Mete- 
met  Ali,  so  ably  seconded  by  his  enterprisiflg 
son,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  but  too  clearly  threatened 
the  total  subversion  of  our  old  but  decajrf 
ally,  the  "  Sublime  Porte" — whilst,  apparectl;? 
quietly  sucking  the  paw  of  contemplation  anil 
passiveness,  the  great  Northern  Bear,  from  hi* 
frozen  pine-clad  wilderness,  was  complaccnllj 
viewing  the  convulsed  state  of  those  ftif 
regions,  where,  by  the  gentle  means  of  oefi* 
ation,  he  no  doubt  flattered  himaelf  swffl  to 
establish  his  dominion,  and  come  in  for  tin 
Lion's  share  of  the  spoil.  Under  these  dicuJif 
stances  it  behoved  both  England  and  Fm* 
to  watch  narrowly  the  events  in  the  E*s*> 
and,  about  the  month  of  June,  the  fonntf 
deemed  it  advisable  to  strengthen  her  Medi 
terranean  fleet  by  the  addition  of  three 
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--the  ^^  Grange''  Captain  Bejnolds;  ^^  Im- 
placable," Captain  Harvey;  and  ^Towerful," 
i]Saptain  Napier. 

On  the  9th  July,  the  two  former  were  seen 
going  through  the  gut  of  Gibraltar;  whilst  the 
^Powerful,"  being  delayed  at  Cork  from  not 
Ung  able  to  get  her  full  complement  of  men, 
(Bd  not  make  her  appearance  till  the  morning  of 
Ae  12th,  when  she  ran  in  and  anchored  in 
tile  bay.  I  went  on  board,  and  received  a 
kearty  welcome  from  "  Old  Charley  Napier," 
who  kindly  offered  me  a  passage  to  the  Levant, 
which  offer  I  gladly  accepted.  The  Mediter- 
luiean  had,  in  former  days,  been  an  old  cruis- 
Qg-ground  of  his ;  and  as,  after  the  lapse  of 
80  many  years,  he  wished  to  have  a  peep  at 
the  Sock,  we  forthwith  went  ashore  in  his 
gig — ^I  to  make  arrangements  for  the  voyage, 
ttd  he  to  reconnoitre  his  old  haunts. 

Having  accomplished  our  respective  objects, 
we  returned  on  board,  and  I  was  forthwith 
Qltalled  in  my  new  quarters,  which  consisted 
rftwo  cabins,  with  every  convenience  to  be 
^  afloat ;  and  I  began  to  think  that  there 
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might  be  more  nnpleasant  wajrs  of  trttvelling, 
than  as  the  gttest  of  the  ^  9kipi>er  of  a  British 
eighty-gun  ship;"  and  every  dajr  I  passed 
on  board  the  "  Powerfiir  more  folly  con- 
firmed me  in  this  opinion.  She  was  quite  a 
new  yessel ;  it  was  her  first  voyage ;  and, 
although  but  lately  commissioned,  was  in  the 
highest  state  of  discipline ;  and  "  Old  Charley" 
was  fortunate  in  having  a  most  zeakms  com- 
mander and  capital  officers-^than  whom,  at 
the  same  time,  a  more  gentlemanlike  set  of 
fellows  did  not  eiist,  and  I  shall  ever  remem- 
ber and  recall  witli  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
the  time  I  passed  in  their  society. 

We  weighed  anchor  next  morning;  but, 
owing  to  an  easterly  wind,  which  at  times 
sank  into  a  perfect  calm,  the  evening  was 
far  advanced  ere,  clearing  Europa  Point,  we 
got  out  of  the  bay.  During  the  several  tacks^ 
we  were  forced  to  make,  we  had  full  leisure  to 
contemplate  a  locality  so  interesting  by  its  as- 
sociations, but  more  particularly  so  to  everj^ 
Briton,  who,  on  viewing  the  Rock^  cannot  faiV 
to  remember  with  pride  the  names  of  Brake^ 
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of  Jumper,  of  Elliot — the  heroed  who  so  Ta- 
liiQtly  won,  and  so  obstmatelj  defended  one 
of  tlie  noblest  trophies  of  British  enterprise. 
If  the  soene  presents  an  object  of  interest  to 
Ae  patriot,  it  is  pregnant  with  associations 
to  ihe  antiquary  and  scholar,  whose  eye  cannot 
icit  on  any  part  of  this  classic  shore  without 
nealling  events  of  by-gone  times — and  nations 
tf  the  remotest  antiquity,  who  hare  succes- 
avdy  occupied  this  locality. 

Before  the  Christian  era,  the  Phoenicians, 
tbe  Carthaginians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Ro- 
iBuis,  attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
^dness  of  the  climate,  and  favourable  situa- 
tion of  the  spot,  in  turns  formed  settlements 
Oft  tiiese  favoured  shores.  Subsequently,  the 
Goihs  and  Saracens  followed  their  footsteps; 
vd,  at  a  still  later  period,  Calpe's  proud 
vock  was  forced  to  submit  to  British  enter- 
prise and  valour,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
in  our  possession.  From  the  earliest  period, 
Gibraltar  Bay  has  been  an  emporium  of  trade, 
^en  from  the  time  when  Hercules,  having 
^pleted  his  task  of  forming  a  communica- 
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tion  between  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean, 
reposed  his  weary  frame  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Calpe,  on  the  present  site  of  the  good  town  of 
Gibraltar.     We  read  also  in  Scripture,  that 
Solomon  sent  ships  every  three  years,  for  apes 
and  peacocks,  gold  and  silver,   to   Tarshish, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Hera* 
clea,  founded  by  Hercules,  and  where  are  now 
to  be  seen,  the  ruins  of  Carteia,  near  Rocadillo, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Guadranque  river.     Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  gold  and 
silver  is  now  a  very  scarce  commodity  here; 
the  monkeys  on  the  Kock  are  so  wild,  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  catch  them ;  and  as  for 
the  peacocks,  they  must  have  been  all  carried 
to  Jerusalem,  as  not  one  is  at  present  to  b^ 
seen.      Carteia,   from   being   a  Carthaginiai^' 
settlement,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans^^ 
— ^was  the  first  colony  established  by  them  ir^ 
Spain,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Colonia  Liber- — 
tinorum,  from  being  originally  occupied  b] 
the  illicit  ofl&pring  of  Roman  soldiers   an( 
Spanish  women.     As  in  most  of  their  foreigEr» 
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srttilements,  the  Romans  have  here  left  traces 
of  ihdr  grandeur,  which  is  testified  by  the  re- 
inams  of  what  must  once  have  been  a  noble 
VDphitheatre : — 

''Oh,  Amphitheatre!  still  thj  boundary  stands, 
Sbewing  tlie  curioiu  where,  in  days  of  yore, 

%  gallant  cohorts  and  Phetorian  Bands 
Were  wont  to  revel  in  a  scene  of  gore; 

Kit  Horace  tells  ns  thej  were  right  good  hands 
At  games  of  strength,  or  chance,  and  many  more, 

And  of  their  fav'rite  pastimes — not  the  least 

V«8  seeing  wrestlers  eaten  by  a  beast." — Hort. 

To  the  westward  of  Carteia,  and  nearly  op- 
posite to  Gibraltar,  is  Algesiras,  whose  name 
implies  its  Moorish  origin,  meaning  the 
** Island,"  from  "La  Isla  Verde,"  where  the 
StfBcen  chief,  Taric,  is  said  to  have  landed, 
on  his  first  invasion  of  Spain. 

The  day  was  particularly  fine,  even  for  the 
Iieavenly  climate  of  the  South  of  Spain,  and 
the  slight  airs  which  had  slowly  wafted  us 
into  the  middle  of  the  bay  gradually  dying 
<way,  left  us  lazily  floating  on  its  deep-blue 
craters,  thus  affording  time  to  gaze  on  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  panoramas  in  nature. 
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On  the  east  lay  the  bare  and  rugged  rock — 
so  bare  and  rugged  as  to  betray  its  volcanic 
origin — the  Sock  par  excellence^  "  el  Penon" 
of  Spain,  bristling  with  batteries,  and  frowning 
defiance  on  the  world.  Connecting  it  with  the 
main  land,  is  a  low  sandy  tongue  of  ground, 
to  the  eye  scarcely  rising  above  the  level  of 
the  opposite  seas,  and  out  of  which  appears, 
like  a  leafless  wood,  to  spring  the  forestry  of 
masts,  appertaining  to  the  numerous  small  crafb 
of  every  description  which  securely  lie  under 
shelter  of  the  proud  Calpe.  This  is  thi 
Neutral  Ground;  from  whence,  and  runninj 
in  a  northerly  direction,  rises  the  Sierra 
bonera,  on  a  spur  of  which,  and  about  fiv- 
miles  from  Gibraltar,  stands  the  small  town 
San  Roque,  whose  white  walls  are  thrown  oi 
in  powerful  relief  by  the  dark  cork  wood-^^ 
mantling  the  heights,  crowned  by  the  ol^-^ 
Moorish  castle  of  Castellar,  which,  though  fiilK^^ 
twenty  miles  distant,  is  distinctly  seen  throagK^'3'^ 
the  clear  transparent  atmosphere.  Furthe^^^ 
still,  is  just  perceptible,  on  the  side  of  the  loft^;i57 
Sierra,  the  village  of  Gaucin;  whilst,  in  th ^ 
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r  far  distance,  and  melting  ioto  ether,  like 
!  shadow  of  a  sliade,  are  the  mountains  of 
mda.     Again,  pursuing  round  the  hay  the 
Fnlver  line  of  sandy  beach  from  the  Neutral 
Ground,  we  have,  first,  the  small  fishing  vil- 
lage near  the  site   of  Carteia ;   then   comes 
Bocadillo;   and,  following  the  sweep  of  the 
shore,  the  eye   rests    on   Algesiras,  with  its 
jeful  aqueduct  and  back-ground  of  high 
pd  rocky  hills,  partially  clad  with  the  deep 
sen  of  the  cork-tree,  and  which  run  on  to- 
■ds  and  terminate  the  vista  at  Cabrita  Point. 
The  sun  had  set  behind  this  range,  whose 
dow  was  thrown  across  the  bay,  ere  we 
leeded  in  getting  past  Europa  Point,  the 
)8t  southerly  extremity  of   the  rock;    and 
r^n,  as  there  was  but  little  wind,  we  began  to 
feel  the    influence  of  the  current,  invariably 
setting  in  from  the  westward,  and  which  now 
ot  us  its  friendly  aid. 

Many  learned  theories  have  been  adduced 
r  account  for  this  constant  influx  of  waters 
rom  the  Atlantic  into  an  inland  sea,  where 
I  many  rivers  discharge  themselves.     Some 
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attribute  it  to  the  greater  exhalation  which 
takes  place  in  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  others 
suppose  the  existence  of  a  submarine,  or  under 
current,  in  the  contrary  direction,  and,  to  sup- 
port their  opinion,  instance  the  fact,  which  I 
believe  to  be  authenticated,  of  a  Dutch  vessel, 
sunk  many  years  ago  off  Ceuta,  having  been 
thrown  up  near  Tangiers. 

The  winds  being  very  light,  generally  from 
the  eastward,  and  frequently  succeeded  by 
calms ; — in  order  to  benefit  by  the  land  and 
sea  breezes,  we  hugged  the  African  shore, 
instead  of  taking  the  northern  passage  to 
Malta  by  Cape  Le  Gatte ;  and,  with  the  lofty 
chain  of  Atlas  in  sight  nearly  every  day,  on 
the  19th  we  found  ourselves  opposite  Algiers, 
on  whose  forts  we  could  distinguish  the  tri- 
coloured  flag  of  France.  On  the  20th,  we 
were  overtaken  by  H.  M.  steamer  Magsera, 
with  mails  from  England  to  Malta,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Goldsmith,  from  whom 
we  learnt,  that  on  the  15th  he  had  seen  the 
"  Ganges"  and  "  Implacable"  off  Cape  Le  Gatte. 
This  gave  us  hopes  of  reaching  Malta  as  soon 
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,  they;  and  the  event  subsequently  proved 
iiat  we  were  not  disappointed  in  our  expecta* 


With  light  and  variable  winds,  still  keep- 
ing in  sight  of  land,  we  made  Bona  on  the 
Li22nd,  after  passing  several  feluccas  engaged 
the  coral  fisliery,  for  which  this   part  of 
Hie  coast  is  celebrated.     Bona  (the  Amphro- 
isium  of  Ptolemy )  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
mcient  Hippo  or  Ilippoua,  surnaraed  Regius, 
"om   being  the  residence   of  the   Numidian 
ngs.     It  was  here  that  St.  Augustine  died. 
Whilst  the  town  was  besieged,   a.d.  430,  by 
lenseric  the  Vandal,  who  obtained  possession 
f  it  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  months.     No- 
iiog  now  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur  and 
importance, — the  coral  fishery  constituting  its 
whole  trade. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  we  passed  the 
mall  island  of  Pentellaria ; — the  Botany  Bay  of 
lie  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  to  which  she  sends 
!  her  mauvais  svjefs.  The  famous  Skirki 
wks,  commonly  called  the  "  Squirks,"  and 
irhose  existence  was  so  long  doubted,  we  lefit 
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behind  during  the  night.  That  thej  do  exist  is 
beyond  all  doubt ;  as  was  sufficiently  proyed  by 
the  catastrophe  of  H.  M.  frigate  '^  Athenian,'' 
which  struck  and  went  to  pieces  on  them,  with 
the  loss  of  half  her  crew.  It  is  related,  that 
immediately  before  this  happened,  Captain 
Bajmsford,  who  commanded  her,  examining 
the  chart,  exclaimed — ^'  If  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  the  '  Squirks,'  we  are  now  on  them !" 
and  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth, 
when  the  occurrence  above  related  took  place. 
It  is,  howeyer,  a  curious  fact,  that  the  whole 
French  fleet,  when  pursued  by  Nelson,  before 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  should  have  passed 
through  the  channel  without  seeing  them. 

The  morning  of  the  24th  gave  us  a  sight  of 
the  island  of  Gozo,  which  presents  a  most  re- 
markable view,  as  it  is  approached  from  the 
westward — ^the  high  clifis  in  that  direction  as- 
suming the  most  fantastic  shapes  and  appear- 
ance, but  gradually  softening  down,  on  the 
northern  side,  into  a  slope,  which,  from  the 
summit  to  near  the  water's  edge,  is  broken 
by  a  succession  of  stone  walls,  to  support  the 
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^U,  which  is  laid  out  in  terraces  along  the 
^^yity.  These  present  a  most  unvaried 
iad  monotonous  appearance ;  the  parched-up 
grmmd  at  this  time  of  the  year  varying  little, 
either  in  colour  or  aspect,  from  the  walls  which 
H^ort  it,  and,  unenlivened  by  anything  like 
Wood  or  foliage,  give  it  a  look  which,  but  for 
fhe  burning  sun  overhead,  would  be  the  image 
tf  cold  and  desolation.  Coasting  slowly  and 
ttioothly  along  this  unromantic  shore,  we 
passed  the  narrow  channel  which  separates 
Goxo  from  Malta,  presenting  the  exact  coun- 
(orpart  of  the  former ;  the  same  stone  walls, 
tte  same  brown  parched-up  soil  between 
tbeio,  and  the  same  stair-like  flight  of  ter- 
QKies. 

Tired  with  the  unvaried  monotony  of  the 
voeae,  it  was  with  pleasure  that,  about  four 
'•L,  crosi^g  the  entrance  of  Marsa  Musceit, 
or  Quarantine  Harbour,  with  every  stitch  of 
tiiivass  set,  and  the  band  playing  a  lively  air, 
m  passed  through  the  narrow  and  deep  channel 
Viich  separates  St.  Elmo  from  Fort  Kicasoli, 
md  gracefully  gliding  into  the  noble  port 

g2 
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of  Layalette,  let  go  our  anchor  between  the 
Senglea  and  Fort  St.  Angelo. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  the  harbour 
presented  the  most  lively  and  interesting  ap- 
pearance. The  declining  sun  inviting  the 
people  out  of  their  houses,  the  ramparts  were 
lined  by  the  most  variegated  and  motley 
groups,  which,  as  we  passed  within  a  few  yards 
of  St.  Elmo,  we  could  distinctly  observe,  as 
they  sallied  out  to  their  evening  promenade. 
Here  a  set  of  gay,  fair-haired  English  officers, 
in  their  white  jackets,  contrasted  greatly  with 
the  sombre  and  sable  forms  of  the  shovel-hatted 
priests,  or  hooded  friars ;  whilst  the  mystical 
Jaldette  of  the  dusky  Melitanas,  in  graceful 
appearance,  only  ranked  second  to  the  incom- 
parable mantilla  on  the  incomparable  forms  d 
the  lovely  daughters  of  Spain. 

So  much  for  our  first  view  of  the  land. 
And  the  vrorld  of  waters  was  equally  animated 
with  life :  numerous  yachts  and  pleasure-boats 
crossed  us  in  every  direction ;  the  light  skiffi 
painted  in  the  most  brilliant  colours  and  fan- 
tastic style,  covered  with  white  cotton  awn- 
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ings,  were  busily  plying  from  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  harbour  with  their  loads  of  pas- 
leogers, — ^whilst  fruit-boats  of  every  size  and 
description  crowded  round  the  ship  as  soon  as 
she  came  to  anchor. 

Amongst  these  was  one  which  took  up  a 
conspicuous  station  under  the  stem,  and  was 
ftoj^ted  with  rather  a  curious  cargo,  consist- 
ing of  five  or  six  naked  urchins,  one  of  whom 
ttt  a  little  negro; — the  whole  vociferously 
dying  out,  "  Heave !  sar,  heave !"  which  I 
ioon  found  was  addressed  to  the  young  gentle- 
ntea  of  the  gun-room,  who  were  amusing  them- 
idres  by  throwing  halfpence  into  the  water, 
tfter  which  these  young  Tritons  dived  with  the 
greatest  promptitude,  and  generally  succeeded 
^  recovering  the  sinking  treasure. 

Whilst  waiting  to  get  pratique,  we  had 
time  to  admire  the  scene  around  us ;  and  who 
coold  look  on  those  stupendous  works,  carved, 
•i  it  were,  out  of  the  living  rock,  without  re- 
flecting on  the  chivalrous  deeds  which  they 
h?e  witnessed  under  the  valiant  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  without  recalling 
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to  mind  the  heroic  names  of  L'Isle  Adun, 
Layalette,  and  Nicholas  Cotoner — ^those  cham- 
pions of  the  faith  and  bulwarks  of  Christi- 
anity? 

The  Grand  Master  Lavalette  laid  the  fonn* 
dation  of  the  city  which  bears  his  name,  in 
1568.  The  Knights  at  that  time  were  divided 
into  eight  languages  or  nations — viz.,  Provence, 
Auvergne,  France,  Italy,  Arragon,  England, 
Germany,  and  Castile.  To  each  language 
was  assigned  an  auberge^  or  place  of  residence, 
and  each  had  a  post  to  defend  in  the  event  of 
an  attack  on  the  town.  Some  of  the  auberges 
are  now  converted  into  barracks ;  they  are 
complete  palaces,  and  make,  perhaps,  the 
finest  quarters  in  the  world. 

Until  this  confounded  pratique-boat  arrives, 
let  us  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  Malta. 
Those  who  remember  what  we  are  about  to 
commit  to  paper  need  not  read  it ;  those  who 
do  not,  may  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  rub- 
bing up  their  historical  reminiscences. 

The  history  of  Malta  is  lost  in  the  mist  d 
ages.     That  the  ancients  considered  it  as  hav- 
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ing  onoe  fimned  part  of  Africa,  is  evident 
from  various  passages  we  meet  with  in  their 
iDthorg;  amongst  others,  in  Lycophron's  Cas- 
mdia,  aUnding  to  Ulysses,  she  says, 

"I  aee  him  wasting  in  th'  Ogygian  Isle 
The  fleeting  hoars,  and  daflp  the  beauteons  nymph, 
(M  A^Md  dantgkter,  etc" 

It  first  bore  the  appeUation  of  Hyperia, 
vbea  it  was  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a 
noe  of  giants.  About  1500,  B.C.,  it  fell  into 
tlie  possession  of  the  Phoenicians,  when  it  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Ogygia.  Its  present 
Mme  is  derived  from  the  Greeks,  who  became 
ite  next  masters,  and  by  whom,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  its  honey,  it  was  called  Melitaion.  The 
Carthaginians  and  Bomans  successively  oc- 
cupied it ;  when,  at  the  division  of  the  empire, 
it  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  Vandals,  a.d.  454,  established  them- 

tdves  in  Malta,  but  were,  ten  years  after, 

expelled  by  the  Goths,  who  retained  the  island 

fer  nearly  a  century,  when  it  was  re-united 

\o  the  Lower  Empire  by  Belisarius.      I^he 
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Saracens  were  its  next  conquerors.  Under  their 
dominion  it  remained  nearly  two  centoriesi 
and  retains  to  this  day  much  of  their  langnagei 
manners,  and  customs.  They  were  expelled 
in  1090  by  the  Normans,  under  Count  Soger. 
From  this  period  it  experienced  many  vicissi- 
tudes— alternately  belonging  to  France,  Sicily, 
Arragon,  and  Germany,  until,  in  1530,  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem from  Rhodes,  it  was,  by  Charles  Y., 
ceded  to  them  in  perpetuity,  together  with 
Gozo  and  the  town  of  Tripoli,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  This  happened  during  the  grand- 
mastership  of  Villiers  de  L'Isle  Adam,  who 
had  so  valiantly  defended  Rhodes  against  the 
overwhelming  forces  of  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent. Up  to  this  period,  the  island  had 
changed  masters  no  less  than  fourteen  times. 

It  was  in  1565,  during  the  grand-mastership 
of  Lavalette,  that  the  capital  of  Malta  sus- 
tained the  memorable  siege  by  the  Turks, 
under  Mustapha  and  Pioli,  the  generals  of 
Solyman  the  Magnificent.  It  lasted  during 
upwards  of  three  months,  and  was  carried  on 


with  unexampled  obstinacy  and  perseverance ; 
'  Trat  the  valour  of  the  Knights  at  length  pre- 
vailed ;  and,  after  an  unsuccessful  general  as- 
sault, undertaken  on  the  7th  Sept.,  1565, 
Mustapha  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  after 
losing  upwards  of  25,000  men.  But  the  town 
had  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  construct  another.  The  founda- 
tions were  laid  by  its  gallant  defender,  whose 
name  it  now  bears ;  and  La  Valetta  la  Umilis- 
sima  has  since  then  hm\  something  added  to 
her  strength  by  nearly  every  succeeding 
grand  master,  until  she  attained  her  present 
nearly  impregnable  stat«.  About  this  period, 
the  "  English  language"  ( or  order)  was — 
owing  to  Henry  VIII.  having  confiscated  all 
the  possessions  held  by  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  in  his  dominions — finally  abolished. 

Although  it  was  against  the  vows  they  formed 
on  entering  the  Order  of  St.  John  to  take  part 
in  warfare  against  any  Christian  power,  still 
the  Knights  had  frequently  much  difficulty  in 
preserving  their  neutrality,  when  the  different 
lAtions  of  Europe  were  engaged  in  hostilities, 
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and  3tUl  more  in  guarding  their  priTilegesftoB 
the  pretensioDS  and  encroachments  of  the 
and  of  the  Grand  Inqnisitor.  The  galleys  if 
the  Knights  still  continued  to  render  goed 
service  to  the  civilized  world  by  repressing de 
piracies  of  the  Barbary  States ;  yet,  as  the 
Mahommedan  power  became  less  feared  in 
Europe,  the  importance  of  the  Order  gradnallf 
decreased,  until  it  received  its  death-blow,  by 
the  republican  decree  of  the  French  Directorj, 
in  1792. 

Previously  to  this,  the  Emperor  Paul,  folluw 
ing  up  the  policy  of  Catherine  II.,  to  extend 
the  influence  of  Russia  in  the  Mediterranean? 
succeeded  in  causing  himself  to  be  electei 
Protector  of  the  Order,  and  was,  by  the  Grwid 
Master  Hompesch,  invested  with  the  croe 
of  Lavalette,  and  the  new  priory  of  Busw 
was  incorporated  in  the  ancient  language  of 
England,  under  the  name  of  the  Anglo- 
Bavarian,  with  an  annual  revenue,  in  Poluiil, 
of  120,000  florins,  which  the  Protector  in- 
creased to  300,000.  The  new  lang-uageeam^ 
prised  the  twodignifled  offices  of  Turco] 
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Grand  Prior  of  Bavaria,  twenty  cominandcTifs 
of  Knights  of  Justice,  and  four  commanderies 
(f  Chaplains,  or  Conventual  Priests. 

As  has  been  said,  the  decree  of  the  French 
Direct(»7  took  place  in  1792.  In  June,  1798, 
ft  French  squadron,  under  Admiral  Brueys, 
qypeared  before  Malta,  which  was  shortly  after 
joined  by  Buonaparte.  With  the  plea  of  not 
being  allowed  to  water  the  fleet, — on  the  9th 
of  June  he  declared  hostilities  against  Malta, — 
landed  his  troops,  and,  through  the  indecision 
ftnd  weakness  of  the  grand  master,  and  the 
treachery  of  a  French  knight  of  the  name  of 
Hansigat,  Lavalette,  which  had  so  often  stood 
l^e  brunt  of  war,  capitulated  without  striking 
ft  blow. 

Once  in  possession,  the  French  gave  way  to 

tiieir  usual  thirst  of  rapine  and  plunder ;  neither 

public  nor  private  property  was  respected ;  the 

armorial  bearings  of  the  knights  were  torn 

down  from  the  different  auberges,  the  churches 

were  sacked,  and  the  whole  order,  with  the 

dastardly  grand  master  at  their  head,  received 

a  command  to  quit  the   island  within  three 
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days ;  the  generous  conquerors  allowing  Eom- 
pesch  to  take  with  him  the  following  predtms 
articles: — a  part  of  the  real  cross;  the  huA 
of  St.  John,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Grand  Master  d'Auhusson  by  Bajazet;  and* 
miraculous  image  of  the  Holy'  Virgin,  but  in* 
before  she  liad  been  duly  divested  of  all  ho 
ornaments.  Such  was  the  inglorious  end  rf 
the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  once  th 
bulwark  of  Christeudom  and  the  terror  of  the 
Crescent. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said.  BuonapartSi 
on  quitting  Malta  for  Egypt,  leftGenci-alVsa- 
bois  to  defend  the  place  with  four  thousuii 
men.  The  same  system  of  plunder  and  op- 
pression still  continued,  till  at  last  the  Maltaer 
urged  by  despair,  rose  "  en  masse,"  obliged  the 
invaders  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Lavalette, 
from  which  they  cut  off  all  supplies,  whilfi 
an  English  squadron  blockaded  the  harbour- 
Vaubois  made  a  gallant  defence,  but,  beinf 
reduced  by  famine  to  the  last  extremity,  ffW 
forced  to  capitulate,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
two  years. 
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The  moat  striking  features  of  the  place  are  the 
magnificence  of  the  buildings,  and  the  solidity 
of  their  construction.     Being  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  rock  on  which  they  rise,  they  convey 
le  idea  which Lamartine  expresses  in  his"Voy- 
[e  en  Orient,"  of  each  house  being  "  Sculptee 
;vante  et  debout  dans  le  rocher  vif,  comme 
bloc  eorti  de  son  sein;"  and,  although  the 
[ht-coloured  sauclstone  of  which  they  are  built 
distressing  to  the  eye-sight,  it  sets  off  to  the 
jatest  advantage  what   are   in   themselves 
loble  edifices.     You  may  fancy  yourself  in  a 
dty  of  palaces,    and   it  does   contain   some 
which  might  vie  with  many  kingly  residences. 
The  Government  House,  with  its  spacious 
lurts,  broad  staircase,  immense  galleries,  and 
splendid  armory,  is  a  noble  mass  of  building ; 
and  rendered  immortal  by  having  been,  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  the  residence  of  the  grand 
iters  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  the  armour 
many  of  whom  is  still  preserved  in  a  spacious 
,11,  together  with  weapons  offensive  and  de- 
insive  of  every  date  since  the  Crusades ;  but 
[.chiefly  trophies   taken   from    their   constant 
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adversarieSi  the  Turks.  Two  of  the  most  re- 
markable objects  in  this  collection  are  a  com- 
plete suit  of  armour  of  gigantic  prqportioii, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  an  English  knight, — 
ydeped,  if  I  mistake  not,  Sir  John  Bull, — and 
a  curious  piece  of  ordnance,  in  the  shape  of 
a  ninepounder,  made  of  twisted  rope,  and 
which  has  repeatedly  seen  service. 

Lord  Byron  may  well  be  excused  in  cursing 
those  stairs,  which  verily  are  the  curse  ot*  Lar 
valette,  at  least  to  a  stranger,  until  the  muscles 
of  the  leg  get  accustomed  to  the  new  species 
of  action  which  is  required  of  them.  Still  they 
afford  a  resting-place  to  many  an  interesting 
half-naked  group;  and  when,  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion, you  stop  to  take  breath,  after  toiling . 
up  this  endless  treadmill,  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
generally  has  something  to  rest  on,  and  his 
attention  is  diverted  from  the  labours  he  has 
endured.  Here  a  group  of  Schmitshes*  are 
indolently  reclining,  perhaps  having  taken  up 
their  quarters  for  the  night,  as  in  the  hot 
weather  many  of  the  lower  orders  sleep  con- 

*  Nickname  of  the  natives  of  Malta. 
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standy  *^  al  fresoo/'  a  stair  their  pillow  and  a 
step  their  bed ;  there,  a  hooded  and  sandaUed 
friar,  or  sleek  black-coated  priest,  is  either 
gently  descending  or  painfully  mounting  to 
pursue  his  vocation; — ^whilst  ever  and  anon 
aystic  and  nun-like  forms,  in  their  dark 
garments  and  flowing  ^^  faldettes,"  are  gliding 
past, — and  the  lightning  of  the  Moorish  eye 
may  be  seen  glancing  from  beneath  a  downcast 
M  and  long  silken  lashes. 

The  faldette  in  grace  only  yields  to  the 
Spanish  mantiUa;  it  is  an  outer  dress  of 
hlack  silk,  with  a  hood  made  to  cover  the 
l*ead,  but  which  the  wearer  (we  cannot  say 
fi^r)  generally  manages  to  throw  back  with 
A  coquettish  cast  on  one  side,  which  gives 
*t  a  very  pretty  effect.  Barring  this  slight 
totich  of  female  vanity,  the  women,  from 
^^\t  sad-coloured  garments  and  demure  ap- 
P^wance,  (mind  you,  I  only  say  appearance,) 
''^ight  be  taken  for  the  secluded  inmates  of  a 
^^Xiventual  residence. 

The  principal  public  edifices  in  Lavalette 
^^"^ — ^the  church  of  St.  John,  remarkable  for 
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the  riclmess  of  its  Mosaic  work,  aad  contMiuiig 
some  hoe  paintings,  principally  by  ilatt^ 
Preti,  the  Calabrian; — the  palace  of  the  graai 
master,  now  Government  House ; — the  hotels  rf 
the  difterent  laoguages,  the  conservatory,  tbe 
treasury,the  university,  the  town  hall,  the  palace 
of  justice,  the  hospital,  and  barracks.  The 
public  library  also  deserves  mention:  in  1790 
it  contained  sixty  thousand  volumes,  and  tbe 
number  has  since  increased.  By  an  old  de- 
cree, every  knight  on  his  death  was  obliged  to 
bequeath  to  the  institution  all  the  books  be 


To  the  southward  of  the  town,  and  sep*" 
rated  from  it  by  a  ditch  of  extriiordinary 
depth  and  breadth,  cut  out  of  the  sandslonc 
rock,  are  the  strong  works  of  Florian,  whicn 
were  first  commenced  by  the  Grand  MasW 
Manuel  Villena,  in  1722,  and  have  under  lu* 
successors  been  constantly  strengthened  im 
added  to,  until  they  have  arrived  at  thetf 
present  state  of  perfection. 

Here  was  quartered  the  59th  regiment;  but 
the  barracks  are  not  to  be  compared  to  tin* 
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prf  the  47th  and  77th  in  the  town;  the  latter 
occupied  the  Aaberge  de  Castile,  in  every 
resptect  a  perfect  palace.  The  garrison  then 
consisted  of  four  regiments — the  47th,  59th, 
7  7th,  and  d2nd,  together  with  the  Malta 
Fencibles;  and  during  the  hot  weather  they 
appeared  to  enjoy  a  very  quiet  time  of  it; — only 
one  subaltern's  guard,  no  brigade  days,  and 
few  parades;  in  fact,  the  heat  at  this  time  of 
the  year  (July)  was  so  great  as  to  render  any 

rt  of  exertion  a  laljour. 
The  thermometer  in  the  shade  was  at 
eighty-nine  degrees,  and  a  few  days  pre- 
viously had  been  as  high  as  ninetyfive, — and 
one  hundred  and  forty  degrees  in  the  sun. 
Still,  with  this  tropical  heat  (and  at  times 
I  felt  it  as  great  as  at  Madi'as)  there  is  little 
disease,  and  I  ventured  out  with  impunity 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The  time  when  it 
is  most  oppressive  is  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  south-east  or  Sirocco  winds  which  gene- 
rally prevail  in  the  month  of  September. 

The  greatest  luxury  here  during  the  hot 
weather  is  the  abundance  of  ice  which  comes 
from    Sicily,    and    is    to    be    had    in    every 
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^*  cafe;" — if  yon  call  for  a  glass  of  water,  it  is 
iced,  and  the  wines  are  brought  to  table  in  a 
delicious  state  of  coolness,  almost  equal  to  what 
is  turned  out  of  the  hands  (tf  the  most  experi- 
enced Indian  aubdar.*  The  cooling  art  we 
found  carried  to  perfection  at  the  hospitable 
board  of  Sir  Henry  Bouverie,  at  (rovemment 
House,  whose  table,  to  avoid  the  heat  arising 
from  the  smoking  dishes,  presented  nothing  bnt 
a  sylvan  repast  of  fruits  and  flowers ; — ^moie 
substantial  food  being  however  handed  round 
by  the  servants  for  those  whose  consciences  or 
stomachs  could  not  be  reconciled  to  this  Pytha- 
gorean diet. 

The  story  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreckf  on 
this  island  is  generally  known,  and  forms 
the  subject  of  most  of  the  church  paintings 

♦  Wine-cooler  by  profession, 
f  Acts,  xxviii.  1 :  "  And  when  they  were  esucBsp^ 
then  thej  knew  that  the  island  was  called  Mdita. 

2.  "  And  the  barbarous  people  shewed  us  no  little 
kindness:  for  they  kindled  a  fire,  and  received  us  every 
one,  because  of  the  present  rain,  and  because  of  the 
cold. 

3.  "And  when  Paul  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
and  laid  them  on  the  fire,  there  came  a  viper  out  of  the 
heat,  and  fastened  on  his  hand." 
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here.  Being  desiroas  of  witnessing  the  spot 
▼here  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  and  an 
officer  of  the  77th  kindly  offering  to  cicerone 
me,  ire  made  an  early  start  npon  a  couple  of 
barb  hacks,  for  St.  Paul's  Bay,  which  lies  eight 
or  ten  miles  westward  of  Lavalette.  As  we 
got  into  the  country,  if  country  it  can  be 
called,  I  was  astonished  at  the  denseness  of 
^  population,  shewn  by  the  number  of  ha- 
Itttations. 

The  road,  frequently  cut  out  of  the  sand- 
stone rock,  ran  without  any  change  of  scene 
between  two  low  stone  walls,  separating  it 
from  the  numerous  enclosures,  some  of  which 
•bewed  a  faint  dash  of  verdure,  from  being 
^tivated  with  the  cotton  plant ;  but  the  gene* 
r^ty  presented  a  brown  bumt-up  appearance, 
Uttle  enlivened  by  the  small  massive  square 
'wildings,  the  tenants  of  nearly  every  little 
P^dock,  and  the  home  of  its  owner.  On 
"^^se  the  July  sun  shone  with  a  vividness  so 
^tcnse  as  to  be  extremely  distressing  to  the 
^^  which  in  vain  looked  for  any  object  of 
^lief  from  the  excessive  glare. 

The  only  oasis  which  occasionally  preseut^ 
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itself  to  the  vision  in  this  desert  of  stone,  was  a 
stray  and  stnnted  fig-tree,  or  a  dump  of  the 
prickly  pear-plant.  The  only  relief  from  the 
burning  sun  was  the  shady  side  of  the  street  in 
the  different  "  casals"*  through  which  the  road 
passed ;  and  these  are  so  numerous  that  some- 
times it  had  the  appearance  of  running  through 
an  extensive  suburb.  Most  of  the  houses  in 
these  casals  are  of  the  same  massive  propor- 
tions that  distinguish  the  edifices  of  Lavalette, 
and  all  bear  witness  to  the  extreme  piety  of 
their  inhabitants,  by  the  great  number  of 
handsome  churches  which  adorn  them. 

Nasciar,  the  largest  casal  we  had  come  to, 
is  on  an  elevation,  along  the  brow  of  which  ran 
a  line  of  works  intended  to  have  been  occu- 
pied for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  French 
when  they  landed ;  but  the  intention  was  pro- 
bably thought  sufficient,  and  the  project  never 
carried  into  execution. 

These  heights  overlook  what  is  called  the 
plain  of  Nasciar,  beyond  which  lies  St.  Paul's 
Bay,  where  "  they  discovered  a  certain  creek 
with  a  shore,  into  the  which  they  were  minded, 

•  Villages. 
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fit  were  possible,  to  thrust  in  the  ship;"  but 
Ale  waves,  which  were  then  in  such  a  state  of 
eommotion  as  to  "  break  the  hinder  part  of 
ihe  vessel,"  while  the  fore  part  "  stuck  fast  on 
a  rock,"  now  shewed  scarcely  a  ripple,  which 
gently  broke  on  a  beach  composed  of  fine 
land  and  innumerable  sliells  of  the  smallest 
!Cription  I  ever  beheld. 
The  clearness  and  smoothness  of  the  water 
rere  such  that  we  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  taking  a  bathe ;  after  which  we  visited 
khe  chapel  dedicated  to  tlie  Apostle,  and  built 
1  the  spot  where  he  is  said  to  have  lighted  the 
:,  into  which  he  cast  the  viper  that  had  fas- 
tened on  his  hand.  A  large  and  roughly- 
Bcecuted  painting  illustrates  this  scene,  which 
has  been  adduced,  by  those  who  deny  that  this 
the  spot  on  which  St.  Paul  was  ship- 
wrecked, as  an  argument  in  their  favour,  by 
averring  that  Malta  does  not  contain  any  rep- 
tile  of  the  snake  species. 
■  Of  however  little  importance  it  may  be  to 
e  present  generation  whether  this  shipwreck, 
brhicb  has  caused  numerous  learned  discussions, 
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took  place  at  Malta,  Gozo,  or  Pentellaria,*  it 
is  but  fair  to  all  parties  to  state,  as  far  as  the 
viper  is  concerned,  that  positively  St  Patrick 
has  not  extended  his  Irish  patronage  to  such  a 
distance,  as  on  our  way  here,  we  observed  a 
snake  lying  on  the  road,  and  wliich  had  only 
been  recently  killed. 

On  leaving  St.  Paul's  Bay,  we  struck  off  to 
our  right  towards  Citta  Vecchia,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  island ;  and  arriving  there  about 
eleven,  we  were  not  sorry  to  obtain  shelter 
from  the  heat,  at  a  "  hostelerie,"  where  accom- 
modation and  refreshment  were  promised  for 
man  and  horse,  which  socai  made  their  appear- 
ance in  a  bowl  of  goat's  milk,  bread,  and  figs 
deliciously  cool  and  ripe ;  and  on  this  hermit's 
fare  we  managed  to  make  a  capital  breakfast. 

Apropos  of  figs :  as  the  process  of  bringing 
them  to  maturity,  and  to  the  perfection  at 
which  they  arrive  here,  may  not  be  generally 
known,  it  will  perhaps  not  be  irrelevant  to 
mention  it.     This  process  is  called  "  caprifi- 

*  Some  contend  that  the  shipwreck  took  place  in  an 
island  of  the  Adriatic. 
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tition,"  from  the  caprificus,  or  wild  fig-tree, 
hich  is  made  use  of  in  cairj-ing  it  into  effect. 
The  "  tolcar,"  as  the  wild  fig-tree  is  called 
sre,  is  infested  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  in- 
cts  of  the  gnat  species,  wliich,  introducing 
itieinselves  into  the  umbilicus  of  the  fruit,  de- 
posit their  eggs;  and  it  having  been  observed 
that  the  figs  which  have  not  been  thus  im- 
pregnated, invariably  languish,  become  dry  and 
shrivelled,  and  fall  off  without  ripening, — ^the 
wriment  of  inoculating  the  domestic  fig  was 
ried,  and  the  result  proved  successfiil, — the 
mentation  created  by  the  puncture  of  the 
insect  being  supposed  the  cause  of  the  fruit 
"  ripening  and  attaining  a  larger  size  than  it 
would  otherwise  do. 

The  operation  is  very  simple,  merely  consist- 

l  in  fastening  a  string  of  ivild  figs  to  a  branch 

'  the  domestic  tree,  whose  fruit  becomes  im- 

regnated  by  the  insects  which  frequent  the 

rformer.     There  are  at  Malta  se'ien  or  eight 

species  of  the  fig-tree,  but  caprification  is  only 

used  for  two  kinds.     Inserting  a  little  olive  oil 

eye  of  the  fruit,  or  puncturing  it  with 
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an  oiled  feather  or  straw,  has  also  been  fincrz 
to  answer  the  purpose. 

The  most  delicious fniits  are  said  to  be  gn:*-  t 
on  the  island;  the  fig  and  water-melon  ip'<'j 
the  only  ones  we  had  at  this  time  of  the  yea 
an  opportunity  of  trying.     The  prickly  pear 
is  very  coraraon,  and  when  in  season  its  fruit 
constitutes,  I  understand,  the  principal  food  d 
the  inhabitants;  but  we  in  vain  looked  for  tfe 
palmetto,  the  aloe,  or  the  graceful  date-tree, 
so  common  in  Andalusia.     The  cotton  shnifc 
and  water-melon  thi-ive  in  this  soil ;  tlie  capa 
plant  is  also  common,  grows  abundantly  '^ 
the  walls  of  the  fortifications,  and  it  18, 1  tfr 
iieve,  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  chief  <"■ 
giueer  to  "  cut  capers"  on  the  works. 

After  breakfast,  we  started  through  the  gw^ 
town  of  Citta  Vecchia,  or  Citta  Notabile,  fl'W' 
Medina,  its  old  Arabic  appellation,  whicb  " 
sometimes  retains  to  the  present  day.  Befi^ 
the  foundation  of  Lavalette,  it  was  the  capiw 
of  the  island,  and  still  contains  the  pfJace  « 
the  grand  muster,  and  a  very  fine  cathednJi  •"' 
the  site,  which  is  said  to  have  been  occupif^ 


r  the  house  of  Publius,  Prince  or  Protos  of 
KeUta  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck. 

A  grotto,  or  rather  a  cave,  is  shewn,  where 
t  is  said  tlie  latter  took  up  his  abode  during  the 
three  months  he  remained  on  the  island.  This 
contains  a  heautil'ully  executed  statue  of  the 
apostle,  the  work  of  Caffa,  a  Maltese  artist. 
The  sandstone  rock  composing  the  sides  of  the 
»ve  have  the  credit  of  possessing  wonderful 
rtues  in  curing  every  disease  to  which  frail 
manity  is  subject;  but  the  must  astonishing 
■cumstance  of  all  is, — that  notwithstanding 
numerous  chips  which  are  constantly 
mocked  nff  by  those  who  believe  in  its  efficacy, 
*  they  are  always  replaced  by  the  growing  pro- 
perties of  the  rock. 

The  most  remai-kable  things  at  Citta  Vec- 
chia,  and  which  are  well  worth  a  stranger's 
visit,  are  the  catacombs.  It  is  still  a  matter 
of  conjecture  at  what  time  or  for  what  purpose 
these  stupendous  works  were  executed :  some 
attribute  them  to  the  firet  Christians,  who  are 
said  to  have  formed  these  subterranean  abodes 
VOL.  II.  H 
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to  escape  from  the  persecntions  to  which  they 
were  then  subject ;  others  allege  they  were  the 
work  of  the  Saracens,  to  avoid  a  tiireatened 
invasion  of  the  Turks.     From  their  extent  and 
the  regularity  of  their  ccmstruction,  these  cata- 
combs well  deserve  the  name  which  has  bem 
bestowed  upon  them  of  the  *^  Subterranean 
City/'  and  appear  to  have  been  meant  for  the 
residence  of  the  living  as  well  as  the  reception 
of  the  dead ;  they  are  cut  out  of  the  rodcy  soil 
to  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  below 
the  surface,  with  which  they  occasi<mally  com- 
municate by  small  funnels  or  openings,  serving 
to  admit  the  fresh  air. 

In  consequence  of  many  persons  having  been 
lost  in  the  intricate  labyrinth  of  passages  com- 
posing them,  some  of  the  galleries  are  now 
walled  up :  these  are  said  to  have  run  under 
ground  to  Lavalette  and  Boschetto,  the  latter 
three,  the  former  six  or  seven  miles  distant. 
It  is  related,  that  on  one  occasion  a  school- 
master, with  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  his 
pupils,  having  been  induced  to  explore  these 
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unknown  regions,  was  never  afterwards  heard 
(rf,  he  and  all  his  small  fry  having  probably 
lost  themselves  and  perished  of  hunger. 

To  avoid  a  similar  melancholy  fate,  we  were 
provided  by  our  guide,  old  Jiuseppe  Zarah, 
with  numerous  lights ;  and,  as  he  appeared  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the 
plsce,  we  went  on  with  tolerable  confidence, 
ukI   examined  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
eicaTations.  There  were  several  large  chambers 
which  he  described  as  answering  the  purposes 
rf  com  and  oil  mills ;  and  on  each  side  of  the 
long  galleries  which  we  traversed,  were  recesses 
^  the  shape  of  couches,  with  raised  pillows 
(rjtther  hard  ones)  for  the  head.     In  some  of 
^^^^  recesses  there  appeared  to  be  accommo- 
^tion  for  two,  besides  a  smaller  crib,  about 
*hc  length  of  a  young  child.     These,  Jiuseppe 
plained  as  being  "  de  bed  for  de  man,  him 
^e,  and  piccanninny ;"  with  which  explana- 
tion we  were  bound  to  remain  perfectly  satis- 
^®d.    There  appeared  to  be  little  humidity  in 
*ue8e  dreary  alnxles ;  but  the  air  was  so  chilly, 
*uat  after  satisfying  our  curiosity  for  about 

u2 
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half-aii-hour,  we  were  glad  to  emerge  ag«a 
into  thu  upper  regions,  wliere,  from  tlie  intense 
glare  of  a  mid-day  sun,  it  was  some  time  ete 
we  could  recover  the  use  of  our  eyes. 

On  our  way  back  to  the  inn,  I  visited  ffli»* 
is  now  become  rather  a  "rara  avis"  in  tti* 
world — to  wit,  a  "  nunnery."  It  was  not  mS 
fortune  to  behold  youth  and  beauty  immure" 
mthin  its  walls,  but  through  the  grating  J 
had  a  long  conversation,  in  Italian,  with  anol<3 
lady,  who  had  been  an  inmate  of  the  place  fc»' 
the  last  thirty-three  years ;  and,  on  mj  e*" 
pressing  pity  at  her  fate,  she  said  she  w*^ 
perfectly  satisfied  with  her  lot;  that  she  hi«i 
voluntarily  entered  the  convent;  and  thatsh*^ 
would  consider  it  as  the  greatest  misfortuB*' 
which  could  befall  her  to  bo  now  turned  aJrif* 
upon  the  wide  world.  I  suspect  we  have  ve:^ 
erroneous  ideas  both  of  the  convents  uf  th* 
south  and  the  harems  of  the  east,  in  suppos"^ 
that  their  inmates  must  necessarily  lead  * 
miserable  existence  from  being  almost  in  a  5t»t* 
of  captivity;  whereas  I  have  no  doubt  that,  i*^ 
conciled  by  custom,  the  usual  quantum  of  !i>r* 


uo 


I  piness  allotted  to  us  in  this  sublunary  world 
I  is  to  be  met  with  in  both. 

Mounting  my  barb,  and  accompanied  by  old 
[  Zarah,  we  struck  off  in  a  southerly  direction, 
I  and  iu  less  than  an  hour  reached  Boschetto, 
I  flD  old  country  residence  of  the  grand  masters, 
I  ftnd  the  only  place  in  the  island  where  trees  of 
I  any  size  are  to  be  met  with.     The  valley  ap- 
proaching the  house  is  a  lovely  spot,  thickly 
planted  with  orchards,  and  amongst  them  are 
Wio  be  seen  fine  and  extensive  orange  groves, 
■  over  which  proudly  towers  the  stately  ash ;  but 
Ivhat  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  spot, 
■Is  the  number  of  fresh  springs  which  meander 
vjugh  this  delightful  valley,  diffusing  around  a 
pleasing  coolness  and  verdui-e  in  their  serpentine 
leonrse.    The  vicinity  of  Boschetto  furnishes  the 
Iwater,  which,  by  an  aqueduct  of  nine  miles 
1  length,  supplies  the  town  of  Lavalette. 

The  appearance  of  the  peasantry  whom  we 
law  in  our  day's  excursion  was  not  prepoa- 
5sing;  they  are  bronzed,  some  even  to  swar- 
Jiiness,  with  a  decided  Moorish  cast  of  coun- 
tenance. Were  this  not  sufficient  to  stamp 
^eir  origin,  the  similarity  of  their  language 
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to  the  Arabic  would  do  so ;  and  I  recognis 
several  words  with  which  T  had  been  famil 
in  Barbary,  as — 

Elemah  -  -  -  -  Water, 

Khoubs  -  -  -  -  Bread. 

Murrah  -  -  -  -  A  Woman. 

Rajil  -  -  -  -  A  Man,  &c. 

which  have  the  same  significations  at  Medina 
as  at   Tetuan;    and  the  pronunciation  is  90 
completely  guttural,  as  to  mark  at  once  its 
Oriental  derivation. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  "  Power- 
ful/' the  "  Ganges'*  and  "  Implacable"  mad^ 
their  appearance,  having  been  delayed  by  tii^ 
bad  sailing  of  the  latter  ship.  We  remained  ^ 
couple  of  days  longer  at  Malta ;  and,  on  tlm* 
28th  of  July,  with  a  light  breeze,  a  smooth  setf»^ 
and  cloudless  sky,  sailed  in  company,  to  join  ttm* 
fleet  at  the  Dardanelles,  repeating,  in  Byroi^  ^ 
words — 

"  Adieu  the  joys  of  Lavalette; 
Adieu  sirocco,  sun,  and  sweat, 
Adieu  ye  cursed  streets  of  stairs, 
How  surely  he  who  mounts  ye  swears,"  kc 
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I  Byron — A  "ruBc" — The  English  and  French  Fleets — 
Defection  of  the  Turkish  squadron — Admiral  Lolanile 
— FreiichNavy — Scene  at Buslieeka  Bay — Classical 
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— Supper  at  the  Governor's — A  Wandering  Der- 
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"  Slow  ainks,  more  radiant,  ere  liis  race  be  ran, 
Behind  Morea's  hills,  the  setting  sun; 
Not  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  liglit." 

BVHON, 

SrcH  was  the  splendid  sight  presented  to  us, 
■hen,  after  a  delightful  run  of  a  couple  of 
lays  from  Malta,  a  favouring  breeze  had 
rafted  us  to  the  classic  shores  of  Greece. 

■on,  in  some  of  his  Oriental  descriptions,  is, 
t  must  be  acknowledged,  rather  poetical,  but 

e  he  does  but  justice,  and  barely  justice,  to 
the  locality  he  describes;  of  this  we  all  felt 
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convinced,  when,  after  passing  witliin  view  ul 
the  heights  of  Navarino,  the  scene  of  <S» 
"  great  untoward  event," — the  "  Powoftl" 
smoothly  held  on  her  course  under  the  shaiwi 
of  "  Morea's  hills,"  behind  which  the  bri^ 
luminary  was  setting  in  a  halo  of  molt«n  flaBK> 

Silently,  and  in  solitude,  we  cleft  the  daii- 
ening  billows,  for  the  breeze  was  light  wd 
favourable,  the  water  smooth,  we  had  loaj 
since  cast  off  our  consorts,  and  were  strfflO' 
ing  every  nerve  to  arrive  at  Busheeka  B^i— 
the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and,  icdjle) 
the  starting-post  for  a  race  through  the  D*^ 
danelles. 

On  the  2nd  of  August  we  were  off  Cap* 
Colonna,  the  ancient  Suuium,  and  in  MgW 
of  the  remains  of  the  magnificent  tempi* 
of  Minerva.  Here  a  strong  northerly  winJ 
baffled  us  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage  of  lb* 
Daro.  We  made  little  progress  during  ifc* 
night,  and  in  the  morning  had  the  mortificitiK' 
to  see  the  "  Ganges"  a-head.  This  was  the  n* 
provoking,  as,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sB"* 
day,  she  was  evidently  ninning  away  fnan  * 
either  from  being  out  of  the  influence  rf  w* 
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■ent,    or  owing  to   a  favourable  slant   of 

rind,  which  amongst  the  islands  is   so   un- 

Jcertain,  as  frequently  to  blow  at  the  same  time 

1  the  most  opposite  directions.     Our  skipper 

ried  a  ruse  to  make  up  his  lost  ground  :  he  sig- 

Jled  the  "  Ganges,"  asking  Captain  Reynolds 

(  come  on  board  to  dinner.     The  latter  was, 

wwever,  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  witli 

chaff,  and  merely  replied,  "  that  he  had  rather 

not  that  day," — before  the  conclusion  of  which, 

he  had  given  us  so  completely  the  slip,  as  to  be 

■early  out  of  sight. 

The  same  northerly  breeze  continuing, 
»hich,  however,  produced  delightfully  cool 
freather,  it  was  not  till  early  on  the  morning 
the  5th  that  we  let  go  our  anchor  in 
Busheeka  Bay,  when  the  grey  twilight  dis- 
Biosed  to  our  astonished  vision  the  whole  i4' 
the  united  English  and  French  fleets;  amount^ 
ng  in  all  to  seventeen  sail  of  the  line, 
Ksides  Jrigates  and  other  smaller  craft.  The 
^  Ganges,"  to  our  no  slight  satisfaction,  had  not 
rrived,  but  made  her  appearance  in  a  few  hours. 
The  fleet  (on  being  joined  a  few  days  after 
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"ft.  Triton — Capt.  Hamelin  . 
■4.  Genereux — Capt.  Durand 
£.  Jupiter — Capt.  Danycan 

6.  Hereule— Capt.  For^t 

7.  Montebello — Admiral  La  Susse 

8.  Amazone — Capt.  Tronde 

9.  BeUe-Poule  — Capt.   H.  R.  H, 
Prince  de  JoinTiUe 

iO.  Comete  (brig')— Capt.  J; 
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64  ...  440 


...  513 

...   100 


In  addition  to  the  above  force,  the  Austrian 
Squadron,  consisting  of  sbt  frigates  and  cor- 
Tettes,  lay  at  Smyrna,  ready  to  co-operate, 
■tould  circumstances  have  required  it  to  act. 

We  had  scarcely  cast  anchor,  when  we  were 
Bnrprised  by  the  intelligence  of  the  defection  of 
he  Capitan  Pasha  and  the  whole  Turkish 
jet,  consisting  of  eight  sail  of  the  line  and 
|l^  frigates,  which  had  gone  over  to  Mehemet 

,  and  were  then  anchored  within  the  port 
r  Alexandria,  where,  united  to  the  Egyptian 
lavy,  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  five 
frigates,  they  constituted  an  armament  more 
formidable  from  its  numher  than  from  its 
actual  strengtii  and  state  of  discipline. 
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It  was  ramoured  that  the  French  Admiral, 
Lalande,  had  been  much  blamed  by  his  Go- 
vernment for  not  preventing  this  defection,  as 
his  orders  were  to  keep  the  Capitan  Pasha 
under  his  surveillance.  He  fell  in  with  the 
fleet  of  the  latter  off  Mytilene,  and,  by  his 
account  of  the  interview  which  took  place,  he 
entertained  not  the  least  idea  of  Achmet 
Pasha's  meditated  desertion ;  he  professed  that 
his  design  was  to  go  to  Candia,  from  which 
Lalande  succeeded  in  dissuading  him.  How- 
ever, on  losing  sight  of  the  French  fleet,  he 
sailed  direct  for  Alexandria;  on  his  way 
thither  fell  in  with  the  Egyi>tians ;  and,  if  it 
were  a  preconcerted  plan,  so  profoundly  secret 
had  it  been  kept,  that,  under  the  impression  of 
an  immediate  engagement,  several  of  the 
Turkish  vessels  beat  to  quarters,  when,  to 
their  surprise,  the  "  Mahoumidieh,"  bearing  the 
Admiral's  flag,  hoisted  Egyptian  colours,  and 
went  over  to  the  enemy. 

It  may  savour  of  presumption  in  a  landsman 
offering  an  opinion  on  nautical  matters,  but  I 
believe  the  general  idea  of  the  British  naval 
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apfficers  was  that  of  the  French  fleet  being  in 
fhigh  order  and  a  perfect  state  of  discipline ;  and 
although  I  am  couvinced  that  not  a  single 
British  tar,  for  a  moment,  entertained  a  doubt 

I  of  being  able  to  thrash  Johnny  Crapaud,  if 
placed  yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  it  was  never- 
lieless  thought,  the  job  might  be  attended 
lirith  some  little  trouble.  However,  the  best 
feeling  and  the  greatest  state  of  cordiality 
subsisted  between  the  two  fleets. 

I  Admiral  Lalande  was  a  handsome  military- 
lookingman,  apparently  between  forty-five  and 
iifty,  of  the  most  gentlemanly  address  and  man- 
ners ;  and  the  French  officers  we  generally  found 
hons  enfans; — the  brusquerie  of  the  sailor 
amalgamating  well  with  the  national  politesse. 
They  were  frequent  guests  on  board  the"  Power- 
I  fill,"  whose  skipper  discovered  amongst  them 
I  Kveral  old  antagonists  during  the  last  war, 
[  which  tended,  of  course,  to  cement  a  greater 
[  degi'ee  of  friendship  between  them.  One  was 
r  Monsieur  Foret,  the  Captain  of  the  "  Hercule," 
l.a  noble  ship,  carrying  a  hundred  guns  on  two 
I  decks,  and    in  which  either  the  '*  Powerful" 
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or  ^^  Ganges "  might  have  found  stowage. 
Indeed,  all  their  vessels  appeared  to  be  the 
largest  of  their  class,  fully  manned,  and* 
as  has  already  hem  remarked,  apparently  in  a 
high  state  of  discipline.  In  the  event  of  an 
"  untoward"  blow-up  with  France,  would  it  be 
giving  our  noble  tars  fair  play  to  pit  them 
against  such  overwhelming  odds? — But  John 
Bull  is  always  for  working  the  willing  horae 
to  death,  and  break  down  he  must,  some  of 
these  days,  if  he  be  thus  unmercifully  over- 
weighted. 

The  French  fleet  have  no  marines,  all  the 
sailors  being  trained  to  the  firelock  exercise. 
Formerly,  in  this  respect,  their  navy  was 
on  the  same  footing  as  our  own,  having  a 
distinct  body  of  troops  on  board;  but  the 
officers  say  the  plan  was  never  found  to 
answer,  from  the  jealousy  existing  betwees 
the  two  bodies,  and  that  they  get  on  much 
better  under  the  present  system.  As  to  their 
promotion,  two-thirds  is  by  seniority,  and  one- 
third  by  interest,  (par  choisJ)  An  "enseigne 
de  vaisseau '  corresponds  with  our  mates,  but  is 
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(wkt  that  neglected  grade  with  us  aught  to 
be)  considered  as  a  QommuBioned  officer,  and 
to  qualify  him  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant^ 
must  have  served  six  years.  All  promotion 
hf  fleaiority  ceases  after  attaining  the  rank  of 
post-captain,  who  can  no  longer  lay  claim  to 
dinb  higher  by  ^*  ancierUi^  but  must  get  on 
^  par  chois.^  By  this  means  they  are  able  to 
bare  efficient  commanders  for  their  fleets,  and 
Act  forced  to  wait  till  a  man  is  in  his  dotage 
before  he  is  available  for  the  rank  of  a  flag 
<ifficer.  A  French  rear-admiral  may  attain 
^hat  grade  at  the  age  of  thirty-five. 

In  the  construction  of  their  ships,  the 
French  take  a  much  longer  period  than  our- 
'^▼es,  and  allege  that  the  wood  by  that  means 
has  time  to  become  more  seasoned.  I  believe 
*^enty-four  years  is  in  general  allowed  before 
ft  man-of-war  is  put  off  the  stocks ;  and  she  is 
^d  to  be  ^^hs  complete  when  within  a  year  of 
■^g  ready  to  be  launched.  They  are,  on  dit, 
**  present  constructing  no  less  than  forty-six 
^^ssels  and  ten  or  twelve  steamers,  besides 
''^^ich,  they  have  twenty-two  sail  of  the  line 
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float,  thirty-seven  large  frigates,  (many  of  them 
mounting  50  or  60  guns,)  and  10  corvettes. 
Altogether  they  are  making  every  efibrt  to 
increase  this  branch  of  their  service,  and 
England  had  better  have  an  eye  to  what  they 
are  about. 

But  enough  of  the  shop — of  pipe-clay  and 
tar-bucket, — ^let  us  cast  an  eye  on  the  scene 
presented  at  Busheeka  Bay,  which  shortly 
after  our  arrival  was  illumined  by  a  glorious 
sunrise  over  the  distant  mountains  of  Ida, 
which,  with  a  gentle  breeze  dispelling  the 
cloud  of  smoke  raised  by  our  salute,  presented 
to  the  view  a  most  glorious  spectacle.  Before 
us  was  the  far-famed  plain  of  Troy,  dotted 
with  tumuli,  where  Ajax  and  Hector  now 
rested  from  their  labours,  and  Achilles  bad 

long  since  buried  both  his  sorrows  and  wrath. 
To  the  westward  lay  Tenedos,  its  barren  and 
sun-burnt  hills  gleaming  under  the  morning 
rays  of  its  favoured  deity,  whilst  on  the 
north — 

*'  Not  far  removed  from  Ilion's  famous  land, 
In  counterview  appears  the  Thracian  strand  ;** 


aii< 


'here  the  "  broad  Hellespont"  swept  past  its 

itellated  cliffs,  and,  doubling  Cape  Jenicher, 

the  ancient  Sigieum,)  poured  its  current  into 

the  ^genn  Sea ;  then,  following  the  windings 

of  the  shore,  made  its  way  past  Busheeka  Bay, 

and  caused  its  influence  to  be  felt  by  the  vessels 

the  fleet  now  swinging  gracefully  at  anchor. 

The   ships  themselves    presented  a  grand 

and  imposing  sight,  the  tri-colour  and  union 

jack  floating  peaceably  side  by  side ; — the  huge 

ies  over  which  they  waved,  with  their  dark 

td  bristled    flunks   lazily   reposing    on    the 

looth,   though  rippling  current,   like   vast 

iathans  of  the   deep.     Old   Agamemnon, 

im  his  stranded  navy,  would  have  stared 

Id  he  have  beheld  what  successors  time  was 

destined  to  produce  to  his  amphibious  galleys, 

but  which   certainly    possessed    the    double 

advantage  of  serving  for  habitations  both  on 

the  high  seas  or  sandy  beach ; — from  which  we 

were  obliged  to  keep  at  the  respectful  distance 

'  nearly  a  mile. 


1  However,  we  could  also  boast  of  a 


camp 


1  the  winding  shore  of  the  bay,  as  numerous 
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Greeks  and  Jews,  from  Smyrna  and  else- 
where, had  already  formed,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  anchorage,  a  sort  of  bazaar  of 
booths  and  tents,  which  appeared  to  be  fast 
increasing  in  size  and  importance,  from  which 
were  conveyed  to  the  ships, — bread,  fruit, 
and  goods  of  every  description,  in  the  beauti- 
fully shaped  boats  peculiar  to  these  seas; 
and  which  were  mostly  manned  by  sturdy 
Greeks,  known  by  their  red  skull-caps,  brawny 
limbs,  and  shaven  countenances,  save  the 
upper  lip,  adorned  by  a  short  and  warlike 
moustache.  These  men,  mostly  from  Tenedos, 
or  the  neighbouring  islands,  presented  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  crews  of  the  Smymiot  boats, 
freighted  mostly  by  bearded  and  turbaned 
Jews,  who,  stemming  the  current  alongside, 
were  endeavouring  to  tempt  our  rough  tars 
by  offering  for  sale  handsome  Persian  carpets, 
cherry-stick  pipes,  amber  mouth-pieces,  spices, 
perfumes,  and  other  rich  productions  of  the 
gorgeous  East. 

These  at  times  plying  the  oar,  at  others 
spreading  their  huge  bellying  sails  to  the  light 
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breeze,  as  they  trafficked  from  ship  to  ship, 
imparted  an  indescribable  degree  of  life  aud 
animation  to  the  scene,  which  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  numerous  small  craft,  that, 
taking  advantage  of  the  rare  occurrence  of  a 
southerly  wind,  were  making  the  best  of  their 
way  to  the  '*  City  of  the  Sultan,"  the  Imperial 
Stamboul. 
B,  Amongst  others,  a  rakish-tooklng  little 
Vwreek  man-of-war  schooner  swept  under  our 
quarter,  bravely  saluting  with  its  two  six- 
pounders,  nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  a 
vessel,  with  a  stern  raised  to  an  immense 
height,  and  carrying  Turkish  colours,  passed 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  us,  exhibiting  to  our 
wondering  eyes  a  human  cargo  of  half-naked 
Africans,  of  the  most  wretched  aspect,  and 
destined  in  all  probability  for  the  slave-market 
at  Constantinople.  But  it  were  endless  to  de- 
scribe the  various  vessels  of  different  natitms 
that  passed  us  on  the  day  of  our  arrival,  which 
I  suffered  to  elapse  without  setting  foot  on  the 
classic  ground  before  us,  determined,  however, 
e  morrow  to  make  up  my  "  lee-way," 
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and  little  dreaming  of  the  length  of  time  I 
should  have  to  reconnoitre  the  far-famed 
"  plains  of  Troy.'' 

Before  darkness  overspread  the  scene,  Bn- 
sheeka  Bay  presented  a  new  object,  and  one 
which,  in  point  of  interest,  was  inferior  to  no- 
thing we  had  witnessed  during  the  day.  As  the 
sun  descended  into  an  ocean  of  molten  fire- 
dimly  visible  at  first,  but  afterwards  distinctly 
perceptible, — ^in  the  far,  far  West,  might  be  seen 
traced  against  the  glowing  tints  of  heaven,  a 
dark  form,  which  appeared  to  rise  from  the 
ocean;    this  was   Mount   Athos,    discernible 
during    the   few   brief  instants   only   of  an 
Eastern  twilight,  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of 
eighty  miles.     Pliny's  assertion  of  this  moun- 
tain being  visible  from  the  Asiatic  coast  was 
formerly  doubted,  but  has  of  late  years  been 
corroborated    by  the    testimony    of   several 
travellers,  to  the  truth  of  whose  relation  I  can 
bear  witness. 

A  few  days — ^with  the  assistance  of  Homer 
and  Chevalier's  Dissertation — sufficed  to 
give  us  a  tolerable  idea  of  the   scenes  de- 
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scril>ed  in  the  Iliad.  But  how  different  was 
the  aspect  now  displayed  by  the  great  battle- 
field of  Hector  and  Achilles!  The  angry 
Scamander,  who  once  so  fiercely  rolled  his 
waters  against  the  latter,  ivas  now  quietly 
gliding  between  his  sedgy  banks,  under  the 
preen  willows  of  which  many  a  jovial  party  of 
mids  were  to  be  seen  busily  engaged  in  grilling 
the  cliissical  trout  caught  in  the  clear  stream ; 
whilst  the  neighbouring  marshes  echoed  to  the 
sounds  of  sundry  Egg's  and  Joe  Manton's, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  their  long-billed 
inhabitants ; — amongst  whom  powder  and  shot 
appeared  to  make  as  great  havoc  as  the  javelins 
of  Diomed   and    Ajax    did  on    their  Trojan 


At  least,  this  was  the  inference  drawn  from 
seeing  several  youngsters  heavily  laden  i^ith 
teal,  snipe,  and  widgeon,  and  whom  we  met 
slowly  carrying  back  to  the  fleet  the  sporting 
spoils  of  the  day ;  rather  an  agreeable  addition 
at  supper  to  salt  junk  and  hard  biscuit. 

These  groups  were  constantly  recurring  as 
we  traced  old  Scamander  to  his  "  double 
source,"  at  the  foot  of  the  "Dagh-e-Bal,"  or  Hill 
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of  Honey,  on  the  declivity  of  wlich  stiini' 
tlie  Turkish  village  of  Bonmabaslii,  wW 
CheviiHer  places  his  Sctean  gate. 

After  ascending  the  Hill  of  Honey,  inspect- 
ing Hector's  tomb,  and  looking  down  from  ik 
adjoining  cliffs  on  the  "  silver  Simois,"  mafr 
deriug  over  its  sandy  bed,  through  the  ftrtfle 
plain  at  om-  feet,  we  resolved  to  follow  iH 
oourse  to  tlie  Hellespont  through  all  if 
windings. 

But  the  cravings  of  hunger  had  first  B 
he  appeased ;  therefore,  returning  to  the  p* 
cipal  house  at  Bonrnabashi,  where  we  had  Irf 
our  horses,  our  wants  were  immediately  * 
tended  to  with  that  readiness  which  I  f^ 
afterwards  found  the  concomitant  of  Ttaii^ 
hospitality.  We  made  a  hearty  breaifafl  *» 
wheaten  bread,  curds,  and  a  capital  ste*  ** 
meat  and  the  egg-plant,  with  large  slice*  "^ 
water-melon,  of  delicious  coolness  and  flarouf' 
these,  together  with  n  pipe  and  a  cup  i* 
coffee,  concluded  our  repast ;  and  with " 
"  Allah  is  milladich"  (good-bye)  to  onr  hofpi" 
table  hosts,  which  was  courteously  retunW  ■? 
the   exdumsAvoa    oi  "  oujryla,"    (a  ^lem^ 
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Iftumey  to  you,)  we  mouiited  our  sorry  nags, 
nd  continued  onr  expedition. 
The  peasantry  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor 
'  1  always  found  to  be  an  honest,  hospit- 
able race  of  jjeople ;  *  their  wants  appear  but 
few ;  they  are  poor,  but  what  they  possess  is 
ilways  willingly  shared  i\-ith  the  WEindering 
ingcr,  who,  if  he  cliances  to  understand  a 


E'  *  Tbe  ToUowing  anecdote  will  exemplify  this:— At  a 
~»n  iisUave  from  the  landing-ptace  was  a  kiosk,  occu- 
a  by  a  rich  Turk,  called  Yusiif  Aga.  The  caterer 
|f  one  (>f  the  wardrooni  messes  went  on  nhore  shortly 
■riviil  of  tho  fleet,  in  order  to  procure  poultrj', 
gep,  &c.,  and  seeing  what  he  imugined  to  be  a  farm- 
>,  went  to  the  Apa's,  and,  eboosing  what  he  wanted 
a  his  live  ^tock,  demanded  the  price.  The  Aga  said 
tliey  were  all  at  the  service  of  the  English  officer,  but 
decliiMd  taking  anything,  saying  he  was  not  amerchant. 
TheEnglidiniun  insisted,  but  was  pertiniLciuuiily  refused ; 
and  finding  the  Turk  immovable,  aeked  him  how  he 
could  shew  his  ^ratitud«  for  so  handsome  a  present;  the 
latt«r  replied,  that  as  all  the  Franks  were  hakeems 
(doctors),  he  shimld  consider  biniaelf  8nij)ly  repaid,  if  he 
would  giTp  his  ailvice  as  to  tlic  treatmi'iit  of  a  chilriwho 
was  dangerously  ill.  Our  friend  was  obliged  to  confess 
hia  ignorance  of  the  healing  art;  but  the  tbllotving  day 
brought  the  surgeon  of  the  ship,  under  whose  care,  I 
believe,  hie  daughter  eventually  recovered,  whilst  the 
old  Aga's  heart  was  gladdened,  (hear  it  not,  Allali ! )  by 
Ha  few  dozen  of  good  cherry  and  prime  pon,  which  the 
^Byndroou  mess  unanimously  voted  to  him. 
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few  words  of  their  language,  and  to  be  able  to 
thank  them  for  their  hospitality,  has  an 
additional  claim  to  their  kindness, — ^far  dif- 
ferent, in  this  respect,  from  the  cringing  and 
crafty  Greek,  who  only  entertains,  to  see  what 
he  can  make  by  you,  and  that  not  always  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  principles  of  honesty. 

The  Turk  (though  not  over  scrupulous  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime  of  any  magnitude)  is 
too  proud  to  be  capable  of  a  mean  action ;  bnt 
it  is  this  very  pride  which  retains  him  in  his 
extreme  state  of  ignorance,  having  too  great 
an  opinion  of  his  own  attainments  ever  to  con- 
descend to  acquire  those  of  strangers.  This 
is  carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  although  in 
constant  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  an  Os- 
manli  will  seldom  know  a  word  of  that  or  of 
any  language  save  his  own. 

The  dress  of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  pea- 
santry— that  is  to  say,  of  the  men,  differs  little. 
A  pair  of  very  loose  pantaloons — which  might 
more  appropriately  be  called  bags,  of  coarse 
unbleached  linen,  fastened  at  the  knees  and 
round  the  waist — clothe  the  nether  man,  whose 
equipment  is  completed  by   a  loose-sleeved 
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icket  and  broad  sash,  with  a  turban  of  coni- 

white  or  coloured  stuff; — the   modern 

inement  of  the  "fez"*  not  having  yet  made 

"  its  way   to  these  rustic  districts,  where  the 

Turkish  women,  though  all  veiled,  are  much 

less  scrupulous    in  concealing   their    features 

than  their  "  ashmacked"f  sisters  of  the  toivns. 

_       The  Greek  women,  who  ilo  not  apprehend 

Hadv  direfid  effects  from  the  exposure  of  their 

^ntharms  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  have  their  faces 

■perfectly  uncovered  ;  and,  although  tlie  robes 

Kof  the  peasantry  are  of  rough  texture,  they 

Biftre  clean,  graceftil,  and  becoming,  frequently 

Hjetting-off  fine  rather  than  pretty  figures.     A 

■tendency  to  coarseness  is  the  prevailing  defect 

^nrf"  the    Grecian    beauties ;  still,  these   rustic 

nymphs,    as   they    assemble  in    the    evening 

round  the  village  fountain,  or  well,  each  pro- 

I Tided  with  a  classically-shaped  pitcher,  present 
groups  on  which  the  eye  can  rest  with  plea- 
(rare,  and  tlie  pencil  of  the  artist  could  find 


Small  red  skull-cap,  inlroduoeil  by  the  late  Sultan, 
irach  to  the  disgust  of  many  of  the  true  Itelievers. 
t  The  *'afihmac"  is  tbe  veil,  which  conceals  the  wholo 
je  except  the  eyes. 
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abundance  of  scope.  Their  ^^  coifiure"  is  partir 
cularly  becoming ;  the  long  black  hair  hanging 
loosely  on  the  shoulders,  a  snow-white  lijun 
cloth  covering  the  top  of  the  head,  and  passing 
under  the  chin,  whilst  the  neck  and  waist  are 
encircled  with  zones,  frequently  of  silver,  and 
the  arms  decorated  with  bangles — amongst  the 
poorer  orders,  of  coloured  glass. 

On  crossing  the  plain,  we  observed  their 
system  of  harvesting,  in  threshing,  or  rather 
treading  out,  the  barley,  by  driving  horses 
and  oxen  over  it.  This  custom,  of  great 
antiquity,  is  general  in  the  East,*  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  and  also  by  Homer,  who  says— 

"  As  with  antumnal  harvests  cover'd  o'er, 
And  thick  bestrown,  is  Ceres'  sacred  floor, 
"Where,  round  and  round,  with  never-wearied  pain, 
The  trampling  steers  beat  out  th'  unnumber'd  grain.' 

lUady  book  xx. 

The  oxen  or  horses  being  harnessed  to  a 
sort  of  sledge,  the  bottom  part  of  which  is 
armed  with  sharp  flints,  are  driven  over  the 

♦  The  Moors  introduced  this  custom  into  SpaiD» 
where  it  has  survived  their  dominion,  and  is  to  this 
day  practised  in  several  parts  of  Andalusia. 


•_  » 
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vmij  the  person  who  guides  the  cattle 
bdaneing  him  or  her  self  with  great  dexterity, 
whilst  rapidly  drawn  round  in  revdving 
jsirdes. 

After  the  com  is  separated  from  the  chaff 
lod  straw,  it  is  left  in  heaps  until  removed  to 
tte  granaries  in  the  conveyances  denominated 
Ifj  some  travellers  "Homerian  cars,"  from 
Hidr  fancied  resemblance  to  those  used  in  the 
time  of  the  poet.  With  a  little  stretch  of 
tile  imagination  they  can  certainly  be  assimi- 
Wted,  the  body  being  of  wicker-work,  coarsely 
mounted  on  a  rude  frame,  and  supported  by 
wheels  composed  of  a  circular  mass  of  timber, 
^thout  spokes. 

But,  return  we  from  our  long  digression  to 
where,  taking  leave  of  our  bearded  hosts,  we 
proceeded  on  our  voyage  of  discovery ; — for,  at 
Boumabashi,  save  and  except  an  old  sarco- 
phagus, serving  as  a  trough  to  an  antique 
fountain,  and  a  few  broken  columns,  now 
Dietamorphosed  into  Turkish  tombstones;  and 
^h,  in  token  of  its  new  occupation,  bearing 

i2 
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that  symbol  of  the  faith,  the  turban; — ^we 
say,  excepting  these  relics,  no  signsn  or  tokens 
remained  of  Priam's  ^'  city  of  palaces  and  halls 
of  state ;" — and  well  might  we  exclaim — 

"  Shrine  of  the  mighty  !^-can  it  be 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee?^ 

But  SO  it  was ;  and,  casting  a  melancholy 
glance  on  these  faint  remains  of  former 
grandeur,  we  wended  our  way  through  a  rich 
plain,  broken  occasionally  by  underwood  and 
majestic  Valonia  oaks,  beneath  whose  shade 
were  reposing  large  herds  of  cattle  and  brood- 
mares, calling  to  mind  the  times  of  Eric- 
thonius,  the  son  of  the  "  fleet-footed"  Myrinne, 
whose  tomb  is  supposed  to  have  been  some- 
where hereabouts. 

As  we  crossed  the  plain,  in  most  parts 
highly  cultivated,  and  producing  Indian  corn, 
wat^jr-melons,  French  beans,  and  many  of  our 
garden  plants,  we  occasionally  encountered 
groups  of  peasants,  whose  courteous  salutations 
of  "  Saban  is  Khier  oson,"  or  "  Kalli  imera 
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s,"  (good  day,)  proclaimed  them — in  addi- 
tioD  to  what  could  easily  be  known  from  their 
ppearance — either  Moslems  or  Greeks. 

A  short  ride  brought  us  to  the  banks  of  tlie 
Mendre,  the  principal  stream  of  the  plain,  now 
running  like  a  silver  thread  through  an 
extensive  bed  of  sand ;  but  whose  appearance 
plainly  indicated  what  it  might  become  when 
Bwollen  by  the  winter  rains,  or  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  spring.  This  is  the  Scamander  of 
Straho  and  the  Simois  of  Chevalier;  and  al- 
though Ca!sar,  as  related,  may  have  crossed  its 
waters  without  being  aware  of  having  done  so, 
in  its  placid  state,  this  must  not  render  us 
sceptical  aa  to  what  is  told  of  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  who  was  nearly  droivned  in  cross- 
ing this  river,  which  so  exasperated  her 
husband  Agrippa,  that  he  raised  a  heavy  con- 
tribution on  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  Recens, 
as  Q  punishment  for  not  having  a  bridge,  over 
which  the  Emperor's  liege  subjects  might  pass 
without  endangering  their  lives. 

The  course  of  the  river  may  he  traced  from 
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affording  a  grateful  shade  to  large  flocks  of 
goats  and  sheep ;  whilst  the  scene  was  rendered 
more  Asiatic  by  our  occasionally  meeting  widi 
the  ship  of  the  desert — ^the  ungainly  camel, 
lazily  reposing  in  the  warm  sand — a  soil 
apparently  congenial  to  his  nature,  but  sur- 
rounded by  too  much  verdure,  and  wanting 
the  stately  palm-tree,  and  that  feeling  of  arid 
desolation,  wherewith  to  fill  up  the  Libyan 
wildness  of  a  picture,  and  its  boundless  horizon 
of  drifting  sand ; — which  is  somehow  always 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  this  patient 
and  enduring  animal. 

Thus  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself  rode 
on,  chasing  the  still  flying  "  silvery  Simois;" 
but  our  progress  was  like  that  which  marked 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  two  thieves,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  walk  a  certain  distance 
with  peas  in  their  shoes — with  the  difierenoe, 
that  the  suffering  part  in  this  case  was  not 
the  feet,  but  that  portion  of  my  poor  "  conh 
panero"  which  comes  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  saddle;  and  when  that  saddle  is 
known  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  s 
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wooden  pack — that  my  friend  was  besides 
toy  corpntent,  and  unused  to  equestrian 
eserase,  in  which  he  had  now  indulged  some 
ax  or  sevm  hours — ^the  poor  fellow's  sufferings 
fivf  easily  be  imagined.  Jify  peas  I  had  had  the 
Iimantion  to  boil,  having  taken  care,  warned 
by  dear-boi^;fat  experience,  never  to  travel  in 
Am  outlandish  countries  without  a  good 
Peat,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  every 
Eastern  traveller  to  follow  my  example. 

This  state  of  things,  together  with  the 
equally  bad  condition  of  our  jaded  nags,  ren- 
dered our  progress  slow ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Ae  lengthening  shadows  proclaimed  the  ap- 
proach of  evening,  that,  having  fairly  con- 
aigned  the  Mendre  to  the  "  broad  Hellespont," 
we  entered  the  rather  considerable  town  of 
Koom^Eali,  and  wandered  up  its  vine  trellis- 
fevered  street,  in  search  of  accommodation  for 
sum  and  horse,  both  by  this  time  equally 
wquiring  it.  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when, 
on  passing  a  man  in  a  black  turban,  who  was 
V^ietly  smoking  his  long  pipe  on  one  of  the 
'^Jaed  platforms  with    which   the  fronts  of 
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many  of  the  houses  are  adorned,  we  were 
much  surprised  at  being  addressed  by  the 
above-mentioned  individual  in  very  tolerable 
Italian.  He  inquired  our  wants,  promised  to 
administer  to  them,  and  forthwith  sending  a 
ragged  urchin  in  charge  of  our  horses,  intro- 
duced us  into  the  recesses  of  his  sanctum, 
with  the  geography  of  which  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  become  acquainted,  as  one  room 
constituted  the  whole  mansion;  wherein  a 
small  closet  enacted  the  part  of  stable,  and 
contained  a  half-starved  pony. 

We  soon  found  out  that  our  entertainer  was 
a  Jew,  who  acquired  a  livelihood  by  hawking 
about  cloth  at  the  neighbouring  villages,  him- 
self and  pack  being  carried  by  the  aforesaid 
meagre  specimen  of  horse-flesh,  which  also 
shared  his,  to  all  appearance,  inhospitable  roof. 

But  Samuele  appeared  more  concerned 
about  our  welfare  than  that  of  the  poor  quadru- 
ped; and  seeing  us  tired,  and  imagining  m 
were  hungry,  he,  in  the  first  place,  spread  mats 
on  his  rude  wooden  couch,  and,  secondly,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  expedition  to  prepare 
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Bw  some  dinner.  This  was  soon  done,  as  it 
consisted  of  a  few  eggs,  with  the  never-failing 
adjunct  of  water-melon ;  and  we  began  to  look 
about  in  quest  of  a  resting-place  for  the  night, 
as  it  was  much  too  late,  and  my  companion  in 
too  great  suffering,  to  think  of  returning  on 
board.  Poor  fellow!  he  was  in  a  sad  plight, 
and  as  he  lay  rolling  in  pain,  he  suddenly 

knk  it  into  his  head  to  get  shaved,  though 
hat  shaving  could  have  to  do  with  saddle- 
sickness,  I  couM  never  make  out.  However, 
Samuele  summoned  a  barber,  and  as  I  was 
^biBsiduously  engaged  in  making  a  sketch  of  the 
^■iperation,  an  old  gentleman  came  up  in  a 
green  snrtout  coat,  with  a  diamond  crescent 
about  his  neck,  and  wearing  an  enormous 
"  fez"  most  ungracefully  drawn  over  his  eyes. 
Our  host,  after  making  a  profusion  of  salaams, 
informed  us  that  the  individual  before  us 
was  "  Mir  Ali  Khalil  Beg,"  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  governor  of  the  town  and  fort  of 
>om-Kali. 

The  old  fellow  appeared  greatly  amused  at 
hiy  sketch,  requested  me  to  take  his  picture, 
l3 
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with  which  he  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he 
asked  us  to  come  and  sup  with  him,  and 
offered  us  quarters  for  the  night  at  the  castki 
both  which  invitations  we  gladly  accepted,  as 
Mr.  Samuele's  feast  had  been  none  of  the 
most  substantial  for  hungry  men,  and  his  mats 
were  not  of  the  most  inviting  description  for 
us  to  pass  the  night  on. 

His  Excellency,  saying  he  would  go  and 
prepare  for  our  reception,  left  us  to  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Samuele,  with  whom  we  sauntered 
through  the  town,  admiring  the  philosophy 
with  which  the  natives  smoked  their  pipes  and 
sipi)ed  their  coffee,  quietly  seated  on  the 
wooden  platforms  under  the  shade  of  vine- 
covered  trellis-work,  and  apparently  quite  un- 
concerned at  what  was  going  on  around  them. 

Here  and  there,  closely  wrapped  in  the 
*'  ashmac"  and  "  feridjee,"  might  be  seen 
noiselessly  gliding  past,  like  guilty  spirits, 
one  or  two  of  the  female  population  of  the 
place ;  but  our  guide  hinted  to  us,  that  if  we 
wished  not  to  give  offence,  it  were  as  well  to 
look  another  way  as  they  passed. 
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We  aniyed  at  the  door  of  a  mosque,  and 
ikhoogh  dying  to  see  the  interior,  I  had  been 
too  much  accustomed  to  the  intolerance  of 
Iftusnhnan  tenets,  both  in  India  and  the  west 
coast  of  Barbarj,  to  entertain  any  hope  of 
gaining  admission.  Sam,  with  a  knowing 
wink,  said  it  might  be  done,  and  on  trying 
the  experiment,  we  found  the  gates  of  the 
ionetum  readily  yielded  to  the  application  of  a 
few  piastres,  and  with  the  proviso  of  taking  off 
our  shoes,  we  stood  on  the  ground  sacred  to 
the  worship  of  the  holy  Prophet ;  but  it  con- 
tained nothing  to  repay  us  for  either  our 
trouble  or  piastres,  and  we  came  out  much 
disappointed.  Our  guide  next  took  us  to  see  a 
few  antique  remains, — many  such  forming  the 
modem  thresholds  of  the  houses,  and  one  or 
two  handsome  sarcophagi,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Alexandria  Troas.  He  proved 
also  to  be  a  dealer  in  antiquities,  and  I  pur- 
chased  from  him  a  few  copper  coins  of 
Sigsum. 

In  the  meantime,  we  were  overtaken  in  our 
ramble  by  an  orderly,  announcing  that  supper 
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was  in  readiness,  and  we  accordingly  repaired 
to  the  presence  of  his  Excellency,  who  received 
US  in  a  room  adjoining  the  castle,  the  walls  of 
which  were  thickly  hung  with  swords,  pistols, 
and  carbines,  of  every  shape  and  calibre.  He 
was  lazily  resting  his  portly  frame  on  a  low 
ottoman,  on  which  he  motioned  us  to  be 
seated,  telling  us,  through  the  medium  of 
Samuele,  (who  was  now  employed  in  the  capa- 
city of  interpreter, )  that  we  were  his  welcome 
guests;  in  token  of  which,  coffee,  pipes,  and 
narghilis*  were  produced,  which  appear  as 
essential  a  mark  of  courtesy  here  as  the  offer  of 
a  chair  would  be  on  entering  a  room  in  Europe. 

After  inhaling  a  due  quantum  of  the  sooth- 
ing aroma,  a  low  plated  stand  with  a  tray  was 
brought  in,  and  carpets  were  ranged  around,  on 
which  we  took  our  seats,  in  tailor-like  fashion, 
the  attendants  handing  to  us  fine  muslin 
napkins,  fringed  with  gold  and  embroidery. 

This  preliminary  concluded,  a  huge  dish  of 
boiled  rice,  heaped  with  kabobs,f  made  its  ap- 

•  Water  pipes. 

j  Small  pieces  of  meat  roasted  on  wooden  skewers. 
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,nce,  but  without  the  concomitants  of 
atber  knives,  forks,  or  plates.  We,  however, 
discovered  the  crafty  device  made  use  of  to 
supply  their  place.  Small  sq^uare  pieces  of 
bread  were  ranged  beside  each  "  convive,"  and 
with  these  and  the  fingers,  the  rice  aud  kabobs 
-are  safely  and  expeditiously  conveyed  to  their 
destination,  into  the  general  receptacle  of 
which,  each  in  turn  dived  the  greasy  fingers 
of  his  right  hand.  To  this  succeeded  a  boiled 
fcwl,  which  was  dexterously  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  old  warrior,  who  distributed  a  leg  to  one 
;uid  a  wing  to  the  other.  When  this  last  was 
aleared  away,  it  was  replaced  by  sweetmeats, 
which  were  again  followed  by  stews,  pillaus, 
and  in  short  a  dozen  dishes  were  successively 
put  on  the  tray,  which  seemed  all  to  disappeai- 

ith  the  rapidity  of  magic,  and  were  excel- 
lent in  their  way.     As  we  continued,  out  of 

(liteness,  to  eat  long  after  we  had  satisfied 
hunger,  we  deemed  it  fortunate  when  the 
it  came  to  a  conclusion,  without  an  acci- 
ident  either  from  apoplexy  or  surfeit. 

An  attendant  now  brought  round  a  metal 
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ewer,  and  water  was  poured  over  the  hands; 
the  old  chief  took  a  long  poll  and  a  strong 
poll  at  some  capital  sherhet,  after  whiehf 
those  present  uttered  the  exclamation  of 
aJUetola  (long  live  you),  which  he  replied  to 
by  stroking  his  beard  and  saying,  Alkk 
razosoTij  and  ordering  pipes  and  coffee,  carried 
on  the  conversation  in  a  most  affable  manner. 
He  was  a  fine  old  soldier,  covered  with  scars 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Russians; 
and  in  the  imposing  old  Turkish  dress,  with 
the  flowing  robes  and  ample  turban,  wouM 
have  been  the  beau  ideal  of  a  stately  and  wa^ 
like  Pasha.  But  the  present  military  dress  in- 
troduced by  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud,  though 
more  serviceable,  has  certainly  not  the  com- 
manding appearance  of  the  loose  Asiatic  robes, 
handsome  turbans,  and  venerable  beards  of 
good  old  Moslem  times. 

We  had  soon  another  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing how  much  they  were  now  relaxing  in  the 
strict  observance  of  their  more  rigorous  cus- 
toms. 

With  the  coffee  entered  some  of  the  officers 
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of  the  garriBon ;  the  Topshee  Bashee,  or  com- 
Biandant  of  artillery,  the  governor's  two  sons, 
and  a  Bimbashee,  or  commander  of  a  thousand 
— a  fit  fellow,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
had  received  not  a  slight  dash  of  the  tar-brush, 
being  fiilly  as  black  as  my  boot.  After  he  had 
duly  presented  us  to  these  worthies,  Mir  Ali 
Khalil  Beg  retired,  leaving  them  to  entertain  us, 
which  they  lost  no  time  in  doing,  a  la  Franks 
by  forthwith  ordering  in  cups  and  a  huge 
bowl  of  Tenedos  wine.  Samuele  was  now  in- 
vited to  take  a  seat  at  the  festive  board, 
which  was  shortly  after  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  ^^  kalendar,"  or  wandering  dervish, 
who,  wayworn  and  hungry,  claimed  the  hospi- 
tality which  was  instantly  conceded.  He  had 
journeyed  from  Syria,  and  the  threadbare 
state  of  his  garments  proclaimed  his  poverty — 
a  condition  which  I  never  before  saw  united 
with  such  suavity  of  manner  and,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  gentlemanly  demeanour.  He  was 
a  youth  of  apparently  not  more  than  twenty, 
with  the  most  regular  symmetry  of  counte- 
nance and  perfect  figure,  which  was,  however, 
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nearly  concealed  ty  a  loose  robe  of  coars 
brown  cloth,  fastened  round  the  waist  with » 
linen  sash ;  his  head  was  covered  by  the  conical 
white  felt  cap,  (the  usual  head-dress  of  hii 
order;)  in  his  hand  he  bore  a  long  staff,  and 
appeared  the  very  personification  of  a  pilgrin 
— an  epitome  of  Ivanhoe  in  his  palmer's  dre* 
He  brought  news  which  seemed  to  cidt* 
intense  interest,  having,  as  he  said,  passed  tbe 
Egyptian  camp  twenty-five  days'  march  to  the 
southward,  at  a  spot  where  Ibrahim  Pasha  na* 
founding  a  town,  which  was  already  in  a  M- 
siderable  state  of  progress.  After  satiafyinj 
the  more  urgent  cravings  of  hunger,  he  leftm 
to  communicate  his  intelligence  to  the  Got* 
nor,  and  we  kept  up  our  revels  till  a  lit* 
hour  ; — the  black  Bimbashee  getting  i9J 
drunk, — the  Topshee  Bashee  extremely  noi^t 
and  ourselves  so  sleepy,  that  we  were  gl»4 
after  partially  undressing,  to  throw  ouiselw 
on  the  surrounding  ottomans,  where 
slumber  soon  drowned  all  our  cares. 
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tturbed  deep — Extraordinary  uproar — Bajring  the 
moon — Dog  slaughtering — Pariahs — A  severe  wig- 
ging— Nigger  officers — Morning  pipe — The  chi- 
bouk— ^Interior  of  a  Turkish  bath — Mysteries  of 
the  Humaum — Breakfast  with  the  governor  — A 
jmrenile  coquette — A  Turkish  toilette — The  Turkish 
women — Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu — Slave 
girls — Fort  of  Koom  Kali — The  plague— A  wine 
shop — ^Brilliant  costume — Visit  of  the  governor  to 
the  "Powerful** — Par8on*s  Parade — Grand  banquet 
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The  revel  was  at  an  end,  and  as  the  black 
:>nel  rolled  his  imwieldly  form  towards  the 
>r,  on  the  threshold  of  which  the  com- 
udant  of  artillery,  utterly  forgetftd  of  his 


dignity,  was  vociferously  roaring  out  a  Iw- 
chanalian  song,  Samuele,  his  little  Mack  eyes 
twinkling  under  the  influence  of  the  jojoffi 
juice,  gave  us  a  hic-hiccupping  "  Felice  nottt," 
and  we  gladly  cast  our  wearied  forms  on  the 
luxuriant  ottomans  which  surrounded  tk 
room. 

Having  taken,  as  we  supposed,  a  sufficienl 
preventive  dose  against  the  mosquitoes,  bugSi 
or  any  other  crawling  inmates  of  the  mansiM. 
we  sank  into  the  arms  of  *'  Murjihy,"  with 
the  full  anticipation  of  enjoying  a  good  night'' 
rest ;  but  here  we  reckoned  without  our  host, 
for  balniy  sleep  had  scarcely  sealed  our  eyeliis 
when  we  were  disturbed  by  sounds  siifficientir 
discordant  to  have  aroused  tlie  departed  fDW 
their  last  long  home. 

I  have  been  awakened  in  the  wildernes  bj 
the  doleful  cries  of  the  hysna ;  it  has  been  mj 
lot  in  the  deep  jungle  to  listen  for  houis  t"^' 
the  fiend-like  yells  of  troops  of  jackals;  ik 
low  growl  of  the  tiger  has,  before  now,  stardP" 
me  from  sleep,  within  the  frail  canvass  tew 
ment  of  the  camp ; — and  on  all  these  occaao"* 
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have  experienced  sensations  of  not  tlie  most 
deligbtiul  nature,  but  still  enviable  in  com- 
parison tu  what  we  endured  from  the  abomi- 
Inable  combination  of  discordant  sounds  which 
■ssailed  our  ears  at  the  castle  of  Koom-Kali. 
Looking  from  the  casement,  I  soon  ascer- 
-tained  the  cause  of  all  this  unearthly  uproar 
*>  be  the  assemblage  of  innumerable  gaunt, 
lean,  half-starved  dogs,  that,  during  the  day, 
I  had  observed  basking  their  mangy  carcases 
mda  every  sunny  corner  and  heap  of  cinders  in 
Vtlie  town,  and  that  had  now  apparently  as- 
sembled to  perfonn  their  nightly  orgies  by 
"  baying  the  moon"  in  the  most  fearful  manner, 
at  the  expense  of  our  repose  and  quiet. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  in  the  vain  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  howl  and  bark  themselves 
Dut  of  breath ;  and  I  felt  often  tempted  to  try, 
their  expense,  the  charge  of  one  of  the  old- 
ihioned  blunderbusses  which  decorated  the 
walls  of  the  chamber,  and  on  tlie  ornamented 
itocks  of  which  the  moon,  now  high  in  the 
ivens,  was  pouring  floods  of  light ; — but  ! 
jemembered  the    superstitious  veneration    in 
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which  these  obscene  animals  were  letd  iiy 
the  Moslems,  and  the  thought  flashed  acros 
my  brain,  that  any  interruption  of  their  do- 
mestic felicity,  through  the  medium  of  powder 
and  shot,  might  perchance  be  visited,  not  on 
my  soul,  but  on  the  unoffending  "  soles"  of 
my  feet,  in  the  tangible  sliape  of  tlie  bastinado. 

I  was  further  deterred  from  my  evil  iiiteD* 
tions  by  a  hint  I  remembered  to  have  recciTfld 
in  my  youtliful  days,  on  the  crime  of  dc^" 
slaughtering.  Nobody  is  fonder  than  myself 
of  a  dog,  but  I  only  reckon  as  such  those  noUe 
animals  of  so  much  service  to  us  in  the  chaca 
and  not  the  filthy  and  obscene  curs  whidi 
merely  act  as  scavengers,  and  conductors  of 
madness  and  hydrophobia.  Some  years  pre- 
viously to  this  narrative,  I  was  quartered  st 
an  inland  station  in  India,  where,  in  codk- 
(juence  of  several  accidents  having  occurred 
from  the  latter  disease,  an  order  was  issued  if 
the  destruction  of  all  the  roving,  half-wiii 
and  houseless  dogs,  as  numerous  in  that  p*rt 
of  the  world,  as  at  New  Asia  Castle. 

This  was  thought  a  fine  opportunity  to  ch* 
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off  old  scores  on  our  friends  the  "pariahs,"* 
and    accordingly,    accompanied   by   a  young 
brother  sub.,    as   great   a  scamp    as   myself, 
duly  provided  with  our  fowling-pieces,  and  a 
[sufficiency  of  No.  3  shot,    (thinking  heavy 
metal  the  surest,)  we  early  one  morning  took 
the  field,  and  before  breakfast,  had  succeeded 
iu  bagging  each  about  a  couple  of  dozen  of 
noxious  quadrupeds.     Unfortunately,  in 
indiscriminate  slaughter,  we  had  sent  to 
forefathers  a  venerable,  gray-headed,  and 
:ceedingly    mangy    animal,    belonging   to   a 
ly,  whose  attachment  to  the  beast  was  so 
that  he  immediately  lodged  a  complaint 
against  us  to  the  captain  of   his  company, 
which  went  in  rotation  to  the  commanding- 
officer,  and  thence  to  the  General,  into  whose 
presence  we  were  next  day  summoned.     On 
'being  asked  why  I  had  taken  upon  myself  to 
itroy  certain  memViers  of  the  canine  race 
id,  amongst  others,  one  belonging  to  a  sepoy, 
Tery  gravely  referred  the  old  General  to  his 


e  thus  culled  in  India. 
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(jwn  order  of  a  certain  date,  and  added,  I 
thought  I  was  performing  a  very  meritorious 
action,  in  thus  destroying  so  many  germs  (sS 
hydrophobia,  that  most  dreadful  of  maladies. 
The  old  chief  heard  my  story  very  patiently, 
but  I  shall  never  forget  the  severe  "  wigging" 
we  both  received  for  our  prank,  and  after 
frightening  us  out  of  a  year's  growth,  we  were 
dismissed,  with  the  caution  never  again  so  to 
oflfend. 

But  to  return  to  Eoom-Eali.  The  diabolical 
sounds  continued  the  whole  night,  and  only 
ceased  as  the  gray  twilight  peered  into  our 
lattices,  when  we  at  last  fell  into  a  disturbed 
and  feverish  sleep,  from  which  we  were,  how- 
ever, soon  roused  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Samuele  into  the  apartment.  We  complained 
bitterly  of  the  annoyance  we  had  endured,  on 
which  he  only  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and 
said,  that  the  "  Turchi"  were  very  fond  of 
dogs. 

"  But  *  dite-mi,' "  said  I,  "  how  comes  it, 
0  Samuel !  that  they  have  niggers  for  officers 
amongst  these  *  Turchi,'  for  the  fat  Bimbashee 
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is  as  Uack  as  my  boot,  and  has,  moreover, 
all  its  polish  on  his  shining  greasy  counte- 
nance?" 

^'  £  perche/'  said  Samivel,  ^^  his  mother 
iras  a  slave  from  £1  Musr,  (£gypt,)  and 
Imng  purchased  by  a  great  man,  he  took  a 
liking  to  her,  had  this  son,  and,  on  his  death, 
bequeathed  to  him  all  his  property ;  so  that  he 
is  now  a  ^^  grand'  uomo,"  although  a  black  one." 

"  But,"  continued  I,  "  is  it  not  forbidden 
bj  the  Prophet  to  drink  wine  ?  And  yet  these 
^tlemen  appeared  not  to  have  any  particular 
aversion  to  it." 

"  That,"  replied  the  Jew,  who  had  a  ready 
answer  for  everything,  "  is  because  they  are 
soldiers;  and,  although  not  exactly  according 
to  law,  this  class  always  enjoys  a  few  in- 
dulgences." We  were  here  interrupted  by  the 
^trance  of  the  old  Governor,  who  came  to 
'^ave  his  morning  pipe,  and  to  make  inquiries 
•^  to  how  we  had  passed  the  night;  in  our 
*^wer  to  which,  we  said  nothing  about  the 
•^gs.  The  Turks  are  early  risers;  it  was 
^^^rcely  six  o'clock,  and  the  whole  establish- 
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ment  appeared  alive; — narghilis,  pipes,  and 
coffee  were  introduced,  we  gravely  took  our 
Heats  on  the  ottoman,  and  smoked  and  sip- 
{)ed,  and  sipped  and  whiffed,  in  the  most 
exemplary  and  persevering  manner.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  the  Turk  could  possibly 
have  killed  the  long  hours  of  the  day,  between 
the  rising  of  the  sun  until  the  setting  thereof, 
before  a  knowledge  had  been  obtained  of  the 
sublime  weed,  which — 

"  From  east  to  west. 
Soothes  the  Tars'  labours  and  the  Moslems'  rest." 

True  it  is,  that  small  chaplets  of  strung 
beads  are  often  passed  between  the  fingers  by 
way  of  occupation,*  but  this  "passe  temps" 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  soothing  and 
time-killing  pipe,  whose  charms  are  now  so 
sedulously  courted  by  all  classes.     The  first 

*  This  emploTment  became  so  prevalent,  even  in  the 
mosque^  where  the  noise  of  the  falling  beads  so  serioodj 
interrupted  the  performance  of  the  service,  that  the 
late  sultan  issued  an  edict  against  their  introduction 
into  places  of  worship. 
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person  who  introduced  the  use  of  tobacco  into 
the  land  of  the  Osmanii,  is  said  to  have  been 
ponished  by  having  his  nose  perforated,  a 
pipe-stick  passed  through  the  aperture,  and  in 
this  state  to  have  been  paraded  about  Constan- 
tinople, **  in  ferrorem/' to  all  those  who  might 
haye  felt  an  inclination  to  indulge  in  so  bane- 
ful a  custom.  Little  did  the  poor  wretch  sus- 
pect how  general  would  become  a  habit,  for 
which  he  was  paying  so  dearly. 

In  fact,  the  ^^  chibouk"  is  the  Osmanli*s 
meat  and  drink,  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  the 
food  of  both  body  and  mind ;  the  companion 
of  his  domestic  happiness,  as  well  as  of  his 
hours  of  business ;  the  sharer  of  his  toils,  and 
his  partner  in  danger.  The  beloved  chibouk 
accompanies  him  into  the  recesses  of  the 
harem,  into  the  council-hall  and  the  banquet- 
ing-room ;  it  has  even  a  place  at  his  saddle- 
bow, when  supporting  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
bravel  and  warfare.  Like  a  favourite  and 
&TOured  child,  he  lavishes  his  riches  on  its 
adornment,  and  his  fortune  is  known  by  the 
QOfitliness  of  his  pipe,  which  is  clothed  in  silk 
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aiid  fine  gannents,  and  capped  with  an  amber 
mouth-piece,  richly  ornamented,  and  often 
worth  large  sums. 

The  tobacco  used  here  is  of  a  pleasant  and 
mild  flavour,  very  light  coloured,  and  cut  into 
long  thin  stripes ;  much  of  it  is  cultivated  on  the 
spot,  but  that  most  in  request  is  brought  from 
Syria,  and  sold  in  drums,  or  large  cylindrical 
boxes,  at  an  exceedingly  reasonable  rate.  I 
bought  some  of  the  best  at  Constantinople  for, 
I  think,  about  three  piastres  the  oke. 

Dr.  Clarke  mentions  that,  in  his  time,  fifteen 
piastres  were  equal  to  a  pound  sterling,  bat 
the  currency  has  of  late  become  so  much  dete- 
riorated, that  it  now  takes  one  hundred  pias- 
tres to  be  equivalent  to  that  sum.  The  piastre 
is,  therefore,  now  worth  forty  paras,  or  about 
twopence  half-penny,  and  the  weight  of  the  oke^ 
if  I  remember  right,  is  two  pounds  and  a  quar- 
ter. After  our  coffee  and  chibouks,  his  excel- 
lency asked  us^  if  we  would  like  to  take  a 
bath,  to  which  I  gladly  assented,  being  parti- 
cularly desirous  of  witnessing  this  department 
of  Turkish  (economy.     We  accordingly  got 
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ider  weigh,  convoyed  by  Samuel&,  who  had 
silently  established  himself  as  our  chaperon 
and  cicerone  in  this  Turkish  community. 

Proceeding  up  a  narrow  lane,  we  came  to  ii 
door,    and   on    entering  found   ourselves 

a  spacious  room,  along  the  walls  of  which 
■ere  raised  platforms,  where,  languidly  re- 
ing  on  mattresses  and  pillows,  lay,  sipping 
their  coifee,  or  inhaling  the  fumes  of  the  nar- 
ghili,  or  chibouk,  the  extended  forms  of  beings 
who,  from  their  motionless  state,  and  being 

athed  from  head  to  foot  In  long  white 
dothes,  had  a  most  sepulchral  and  corpse-like 
^pearancc;  however,  they  were  merely  re- 
posing preparatory  to  dressing  after  the  ex- 
luustion  of  the  bath.  On  one  side  of  the 
6itrance  hung  numerous  towels,  and  the  said 
long  white  garments ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
apartment  st^od  a  hollow  antique  marble,  whose 
fichly  and  classically  worked  sides,  in  basso 
relievo,  were  probably  at  some  period  destined 

contain  the  pure  element,  fur  which  purpose 

huge  fissure  in  its  side  now    rendered  it 

ifit.  Our  entrance  scarcely  caused  the 
K  2 
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movement  of  a  muscle  or  the  torn  of  an  eye 
amidst  the  smokers  and  coffee-bibbers,  who  ap- 
peared too  much  absorbed  in  their  own  en- 
viable state  of  self-concentrated  tranquillity, 
to  waste  even  an  aspiration  of  aroma  on  ex- 
ternal objects,  though  those  objects  appeared 
in  the  unusual  garb  of  a  couple  of  Frank 
strangers. 

A  place  on  the  raised  platform  being  pointed 
out  to  us  near  a  rolled-up  mattress,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  undress,  our  clothes  were  folded  up 
in  a  towel,  a  blue  cloth  was  wrapped  round 
our  waist,  and  our  feet  being  inserted  in  high 
wooden  clogs,  which  sadly  impeded  our  move- 
ments, we  with  some  difficulty  managed  to 
follow  our  guide  into  an  interior  apartment, 
flagged  with  marble,  and  each  end  of  which 
was  raised  by  a  high  step  of  the  same  material 

The  atmosphere  was  here  considerably 
warmer  than  in  the  outer  hall,  and  we  learnt 
that  this  was  used  as  a  sort  of  preparatory  step 
both  on  entrance  and  exit  from  the  ^^  humaum,'' 
or  room  actually  used  for  bathing.  On  entering 
the  latter,  we  experienced  at  first  an  oppres- 
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fiiye  sensation  of  heat,  and  were  at  once  en- 
yeloped  in  a  dense  vapour,  through  which  we 
ooold  faintly  discern  the  dripping  and  shadowy 
ionns  of  the  bathers  in  the  different  attitudes 
of  the  ceremony.  Some  were  sitting  under 
stone  founts,  from  which,  with  a  brass  basin, 
they  were  pouring  over  their  persons  the 
warm  water  running  in  streams  on  the  smooth 
marble  floor,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an 
octagonal  elevation  of  the  same  material,  where 
were  extended  human  forms,  who,  without 
uttering  a  sound,  were  submitting  to  what  at 
first  glance  might  have  appeared  to  be  the  tor- 
tures of  the  executioner,  the  nearly  naked  and 
muscular  form  of  whom  was  bending  over  and 
apparently  tearing  limb  from  limb,  and  pulling 
the  head  as  if  to  separate  it  by  main  force  from 
the  trunk  of  the  sufferer.  This  was  the 
"shampooing,"  to  which  the  patient  seemed 
to  submit  with  an  air  of  resignation, — not  to 
say  satisfaction, — ^truly  exemplary. 

The  suffocating  feeling  which  we  experi- 
enced on  first  entering  the  ^^  humaum"  lasted 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  suddenly  ceased  on  a 
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profiise  perspiration  bursting  from  eyery  pove, 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  most  delightfid 
sensation  of  lightness,  combined  with  a  certain 
degree  of  lassitude  and  languor;  when,  sub- 
mitting to  the  officiating  priests'  of  the  temj^ 
we  were  successively  drenched  with  hot  water, 
rubbed  down  with  a  cow's  tail  covered  with 
soapsuds,  curried  with  a  rough  horse-hair  brush, 
and,  lastly,  had  to  submit  to  the  operation  of 
shampooing,  which,  together  with  the  fonner 
ordeals,  finishes  by  imparting  to  the  whde 
frame  a  sensation  not  to  be  described. 

The  "  operators"  at  the  humaum  are  mostly 
youths  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  of  whom 
strange  tales  are  related;  but,  unlike  the 
account  of  the  ladies'  bath  given  by  Lady 
Wortley  Montagu,  we  found  everything  con- 
ducted here  with  the  greatest  decency  and 
decorum ;  in  fact,  every  one  appeared  too  much 
occupied  with  his  own  proceedings  to  have 
leisure  or  inclination  to  attend  to  his  neigh- 
l)our.  Previously  to  my  initiation  to  the  mys- 
teries of  the  humaum,  I  had  laid  to  my  soul 
the  flattering  unction  of  being  rather  dean 


than  otherwise  in  my  persoii;  bu  a$  the 
flhampooer,  ifter  the  a{iplicatk<i  <i  the  sMp- 
tods  and  cow's  taiL  robbed  off  mr  shc^ilders 
with  his  brawn  J  hands  what  had  the  appear- 
ance of  Img  sticks  of  macaroni,  I  began  ti.' 
fidel  exceedinglj  di^gnsted  with  mjsehl  and  to 
suspect  tliat  mcwe  dirt  \kj  in  the  homan  form 
drrine  than  is  dreamt  <^  in  our  philo6c>phy ;  but 
I  fdt  slightly  consoled  when  my  companion 
tadd  me  that  the  same  effect  is  inyariably  pro- 
dnced,  howeyer  often  yon  may  freqaent  the 
hnmanm — ^that  great  purifier,  and  promoter  of 
health. 

We  now  went  into  the  cooling-room,  when 

dry  cloths  were  wrapped  round  our  heads  and 

IcHns;  and  after  a  short  delay  we  proceeded  t<» 

the  outer  apartment,  where,  before  dressings — 

comfortably  stretched  on  mattresses,  and  uur 

iKsds  pillowed  on  soft  cushions,  we  enjoye<l 

*fe  luxury  of  the  chibouk  and  coffee,  in  a 

^^oxe  of  mind  and  feeling  of  body  which  may 

"^  G:xperienced,  but  cannot  be  described.    The 

^'^oX^  operation  might  have  occupied  an  hour 

^^    mhalf,  when  we  dressed,  and  paying  to 
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the  door-keeper  the  moderate  sum  of  ten 
piastres,  and  a  small  buckhsheeah*  for  him- 
self,  returned  to  the  castle  with  an  ezoellent 
appetite  for  breakfast. 

We  found  our  friend  the  Governor  awaiting 
us,  and  an  excellent  repast  was  ready,  of 
rice,  kabobs,  sweetmeats,  and  water  melon ;  to 
all  and  every  one  of  which  we  did  ample 
justice.  Then  came  the  never-ending  chibouk 
and  coffee,  whilst  we  were  partaking  of  which, 
old  Ehalil  Beg*s  two  sons  entered,  and  made 
some  request  to  him,  which  he  explained  to  be, 
the  wish  of  his  daughters  to  be  allowed  to  see 
the  Frank  gentlemen.  To  this  we  of  course 
gladly  acceded,  expecting  to  behold  some  lovely 
dark-eyed  "  lights  of  the  harem."  We  were, 
however,  rather  disappointed  when  a  black 
slave  girl  brought  in  a  little  creature  in  arms, 
accompanied,  however,  by  an  interesting  young 
girl  of  about  thirteen,  who,  with  the  preco- 
ciousness  peculiar  to  these  soft  climates,  began 

*  Buckhsheesh  means  a  present,  and  is  the  first  word 
with  which  the  traveller  in  Turkey  becomes  ac- 
quainted. 
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ibeady  to  shew  some  of  the  incipient  coqnetry 
of  womanhood. 

She  was  his  third  daughter,  the  two  eldest 
Mug  already  immured  in  the  walls  of  the 
brem;  and  Mademoiselle  Habi-Bhee,  our 
new  and  lively  little  acquaintance,  was  soon  to 
ftOow  their  example.  I  requested,  however, 
kfore  she  should  be  completely  buried  from 
Ae  world,  to  be  allowed  to  take  her  picture, 
tldch  was  readily  agreed  to.  I  put  her  in 
poiition  on  the  ottoman,  and  could  not  help 
Rmarking  the  care  she  took  to  display,  in  a 
pnnunent  position,  a  very  pretty  smaU  white 
kind,  the  nails  of  which  were  delicately  tinged 
^nth  henna,  of  a  dark  reddish,  orange  hue. 
Ilie  little  monster  of  female  vanity  appeared 
likewise  to  be  perfectly  well  aware  that  a  pair 
^  brilliant  black  eyes  constituted  part  of  her 
^Qitsonal  property,  from  which  she  occasionally 
'^ot  glances  which  might  have  done  honour  to 
*^y  well-trained  miss  of  a  civilized  country. 

yfhjNi  I  had  finished  the  sketch,  with  which 
*^  appeared  much  pleased,  I  requested  the 
^Jnes  of  the  different  parts  of  her  costume, 

k3 
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which,  for  the  benefit  of  any  lady  iriio  mq^ 
honour  these  pages  by  deigning  to  look  at 
them,  I  beg  here  to  annex. 

As  I  believe  the  ^chemise'"  is  the  first 
article  of  apparel,  we  will  commenoe  our 
Turkish  toilette  by  carefully  taking  up  this 
delicate  article,  which  is  of  muslin  crape ;  and 
with  every  regard  to  decency,  we  will  insert  the 
little  Habi-Bhee  into  its  folds,  calling  it  by  its 
proper  name  of  "  jomelec."  We  next  put  our 
profane  hands  on  a  most  extraordinary-looking 
article  of  pale  rose-coloured  silk;  to  all  ^>- 
pearance  this  is  composed  of  two  enormous 
sacks  stitched  together,  but  a  more  minute 
investigation  tells  us  it  is  the  "  salvar,"  or 
drawers,  for  here,  as  in  England  and  else- 
where, ladies  generally  sport  the  "  breeches.'" 

Having  drawn  together  a  silken  string  round 
the  waist,  and  tightened  the  ^^  bags"  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  at  the  ankles,  so  as  to  allow  tlie 
overlapping  folds  to  rest  gracefully  on  the 
instep  of  the  little  foot,  with  henna-stained 
/o^-nails,  we  insert  the  oversaid  little  foot, 
toes  and  all,  into  a  "bassouma,"    or  slip- 
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per  of  crimson  ydyet  studded  with  pearls; 

and  haying  thus  (without  stockings)  set  the 

lady  on  her  legs,  proceed  to  inyest  her  with 

tlie  short  petticoat,  (of  which  I  haye  forgotten 

the  name,)  composed  of  white  silk  crape,  and 

^ch  falls  oyer  the  salyar,  reaching  nearly  to 

*  the  knee ;  next  comes  the  rich  "  jelec"  of  em- 

Ivoidered  silk,  which  does  duty  for  a  waistcoat ; 

ud  oyer  the  whole,  and  confined  round  the 

waist  by  a  handsome  scarf  or  shawl,  is  the 

flowing   "  anteri" — a  long   garment    like   a 

L     <l'e88ing-gown,  open  before,  of  pink  or  white 

t      ffllk,  elaborately   embroidered   in  gold,  with 

i      Joose  hanging  sleeyes  open  above  the  ^vrist, 

Wid  sweeping  the  ground  with  a  long  court 

fram. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  toilette 
^  remains,  and  the  one  requiring  the  greatest 
*W;e  and  skill — yiz.,  that  of  coquettishly  ad- 
J^ting  on  one  side  of  the  head  the  embroidered 
^e  crimson  "  fez,"  from  beneath  which  the 
'^^g  rayen  locks  float,  guiltless  of  curls  or 
^^bs,  and  often  falling  in  their  luxuriance, 
^  below  the  waist.     Should  the  inquisitive 
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reader  wish  to  know  how  I  became  so  aocom- 
plished  a  lady  s  maid,  I  would  tell  him,  with 
the  greatest  affability,  to  mind  his  own  biisi* 
ness,  it  being  no  concern  of  his.  I  onght  to 
add,  that  the  cloak  with  which  the  lady  con- 
ceals her  charms  when  walking  out,  and  which 
is  either  of  black  or  dark  maroon  colour,  is 
called  the  "feridjee;"  and  the  white  doth 
with  which  she  muffles  her  sweet  face,  the 
"  yashmac." 

Samuele  informed  us  that  the  family  of  the 
old  governor  consisted  of  two  wives  and  six 
children :  two  sons,  Rufat  Bey  and  Etem  Bey;' 
and  four  daughters,  the  pretty  Habi,  Nassi, 
(the  child  in  the  arms  of  the  negro  girl,)  and 
the  two  eldest,  Fatima  Khanum  and  Ehatija 
Khanum,  who,  as  has  been  already  said,  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  incarceration. 

Repugnant  as  this  custom  of  shutting  up 
the  ladies  is  to  our  European  ideas,  still  all 
female  writers — who  have  had  more  opportuni- 
ties than  travellers  of  the  male  sex  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact — concur  in  saying  that  the 
Turkish  women  do  not  feel  any  hardship  in 
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the  case,  and  eajoj  ^be  vaal  qvazmm  of  bap- 
piness  allotted  to  mortak.  LadTMarrWortky 
Montaga  says : — **  Chi  jhe  vlxJe.  I  IvA  upon 
the  Turkish  women  as  the  odIt  free  peof4e  in 
the  empire:  the  rerj  diran  pars  respect  to 
them,  and  the  Grand  Seignior  himself,  vhen  a 
pasha  is  executed,  never  riolates  the  privileges 
of  the  harem,  which  remains  onsearched  and 
entire  to  the  widow.**  Unless  her  ladjship 
slanders  the  fair  ^'  Tarcqoes.**  their  morab  are 
not,  by  sedosion,  rendered  purer  than  those  of 
their  ^^  barefaced"  FrankUh  sisters ;  and  she 
says  that  intrigues  are  much  facilitated  by  the 
folds  of  the  ^^  yashmac"  and  mysterious  **  ferid- 
jee,"  which  so  completely  conceal  both  face  and 
figure  as  to  render  recognition,  and  conse- 
quently detection,  extremely  difficult. 

Indeed,  we  entertain  very  exaggerated  ideas 
of  the  imprisonment  of  the  Turkish  women 
within  the  walls  of  the  harem,  from  whence  they 
issue  at  their  pleasure  during  all  hours  of  the 
day,  either  on  foot  or  in  their  "  arabas,"*  for 

*  A  sort  of  covered  carriage  drawn  by  biiUock5t  ex- 
donvelj  appropriated  to  the  women. 
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business  and  shopping,  or  on  visits  to  their 
female  friends,  the  only  restriction  to  which 
they  are  subject  being  that  of  going  closely 
veiled.  But  even  in  this  state  of  captivity, 
the  large  languishing  black  eyes  often  exercise 
their  power  with  fearful  effect ;  and  under  pre- 
tence of  more  nicely  adjusting  the  "  yashmac," 
a  white  hand  and  taper  fingers  are  often  dis- 
played, the  effect  of  which  is  increased  by  their 
transient  appearance. 

The  negro  slave  girl  also  elicited  our  in- 
quiries. We  were  informed  that  this  unhappy 
race,  doomed  over  all  the  globe  to  servitude, 
are  here  brought  from  Alexandria ;  and  they 
are,  from  the  general  humane  treatment  of 
their  Turkish  masters,  greatly  gainers  by  their 
change  of  condition.  The  women,  particu- 
larly, who  are  always  employed  for  domestic 
purposes  in-doors,  are  treated  more  as  relatives 
than  captives,  and  frequently  succeed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  mother  of  our  friend  the  "  Bimba- 
shee,''  in  winning  the  affections  of  their  lords 
and  masters. 

The  introduction  of  Circassian  and  Georgian 
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slaves  is  becoming  every  day  more  rare,  and 
they  fetch  a  large  price  in  the  market,  generally 
from  7000  to  10,000  piastres ;  whilst  a  young 
negreasj  sonnd  and  ^^  free  from  vice,"  may  be 
had  for  1000  piastres,  or  about  10/. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  the 
old  chief  to  let  us  see  the  interior  of  the 
castle;  he,  however,  at  last  acceded  to  our 
importunities,  and  deputed  the  commandant 
of  artillery,  our  drunken  friend  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  to  conduct  us  thither.  The 
garrison  consists  of  about  a  hundred  men, 
having  little  to  boast  of  in  point  of  military 
appearance, — ^being  mere  boys,  small  in  size,  of 
a  slouching  gait,  and  apparently  extremely  ill 
at  ease  in  the  Frankish  dress  and  accoutre- 
ments :  the  former  consists  of  the  fez,  drawn 
in  a  most  unsoldierlike  fashion  over  the  ears, 
a  dark  blue  shell  jacket  with  red  facings,  white 
linen  trowsers,  and  half-boots :  their  arms  and 
appointments  were  in  a  wretched  state,  and 
the  sentry  at  the  portcullis  was  carelessly 
lounging  up  and  down  with  a  rusty  firelock, 
which  could  not  even  boast  of  either  flint  or 
bayonet 
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The  fort  of  Eoom-Eali  is  an  oblong,  walled 
in  to  about  290  yards  in  length  by  190  yards 
in  breadth :  it  contains  a  dense  mass  of  dosdy- 
wedged  wooden  buildings,  separated  by  streets, 
whose  breadth  does  not  exceed  four  or  five 
feet, — a  couple  of  mosques,  and  the  barracks 
immediately  in  rear  of  the  principal  battery 
facing  the  Dardanelles,  and  raised  about  four 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  water;  this  is 
mounted  with  eighteen  large  brass  guns,  about 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  carrying  enormous 
stone-shot.  They  were  embedded  in  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  building,  but  preparations  were 
even  then  making  to  put  them  into  a  more 
efficient  state,  a  vessel  having  arrived  from 
Constantinople  with  a  cargo  of  timber  car- 
riages, on  which  they  were  being  mounted. 
Besides  the  principal  battery,  a  flank  face  with 
four  guns  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Straits, 
and  wall-pieces  are  placed  on  the  projecting 
turrets  towards  the  land  side. 

.  By  the  time  we  had  inspected  the  interior 
of  the  fort,  as  the  day  was  advancing,  we 
took  a  friendly  leave  of  its  worthy  command- 
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ant,  aud,  with  the  promise  of  paying  him 
shortly  another  visit,  mounted  our  steeds  and 
took  our  departure,  highly  pleased  with  the 
first  specimen  we  had  had  of  Turkish 
manners. 

After  passing  through  the  town,  we  observed 
lai^e  flocks  of  storks  flying  over  the  Mendre, 
and  probably  bearing  food  to  their  callow 
broods,  snugly  nestled  on  the  mlnars  and 
friendly  roofs  of  the  houses; — these  birds, 
and  indeed  all  other  animals,  are  particularly 
favoured  by  this  otherwise  barbarous  people, 
and  indulge  here  in  a  fearless  familiarity,  quite 
unknown  in  Europe.  Leaving  the  river  on  our 
left,  and  passing  a  Turkish  cemetery,  oversha- 
dowed with  cypress-trees,  on  an  ancient  barrow, 
we  went  close  to  the  tumuli  colled  by  the  na- 
tives "  Thio  Tupc,"  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Achilles  and  Fatroclus,  and  ascending  the 
[^e-clad  hill,  found  ourselves  at  the  Greek 
>nllage  of  Jenicher,  the  site  of  ancient 
ligaeum. 

The  famous  inscription,  so  often  mentioned 
Il)y  travellers,  was  removed  by  Lord  Elgin; 
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and  the  place  has  been  so  well  cleared  of  all 
remains  of  antiquity,  that  the  principal  ob- 
ject which  now  attracts  the  attention  is  the 
seven  windmills,  which  serve  to  direct  the 
mariner  on  entering  the  Dardanelles. 

We  were  struck  with  the  wretched  appearance 
of  the  hovels  of  which  the  place  is  conqK)sed; 
and,  afker  purchasing  a  few  coins,  proceeded 
by  a  good  road  along  the  ridge  overlooking 
the  ^gean  Sea,  till  we  reached  Neokhori.  This 
place,  likewise  inhabited  by  Greeks,  presented, 
if  possible,  a  more  desolate  appearance  than 
Jenicher;  a  circumstance  which  might  be  ac- 
counted for  by  what  my  companion  now  related. 

About  two  years  before,  he  had  been  cruising 
up  here  in  a  frigate,  and  landed  at  Busheeka 
Bay.  They  had  previously  sent  their  steward 
to  the  village  to  obtain  supplies  for  the 
mess,  and  were  leisurely  pursuing  the  same 
road,  when  they  were  met  by  some  travellers, 
who  earnestly  entreated  them  not  to  go  near 
the  village,  as  the  plague  was  raging  there, 
and  had  already  swept  off  three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitants.    Startled  at  this  intelligence,  and 
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rememberiiig  the  steward^  who  had  preceded 
them,  they  hurried  on  in  hopes  of  overtaking 
him  before  he  entered  the  scene  of  conta- 
gion. 

They  were  however  late ;  but  they  deter- 
mined to  endeavour  to  save  him  from  his 
threatened  fate,  and,  with    faltering    steps, 
entering  the  abode  of  death,  beheld  the  un- 
happy man  bartering  with  an  old  woman  for 
some  geese.     He  was  immediately  hurried  off 
towards  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea,  into 
iriiich  his  clothes  were  cast;  and  in  a  state  of 
nature  he  returned  to  the  boat,  where  he  was 
stowed  in  the  bows,   and  thus  brought  on 
board.     A  consultation  was  then  held,  and  it 
was  decided  that  he  should  be  put  in  quaran- 
^e  in  a  sheep-pen,  where  he  underwent  his 
sentence  for  four  or  five  days,  when,  no  symp- 
toms of  pestilence  appearing,  he  was  released, 
•<ld  what  might  have  been  attended  with  the 
%06t  serious  consequences,  ended  in  a  good 
Jole  at  the  poor  fellow's  expense. 

Fatigued  and  thirsty  from  a  hot  ride,  as  we 
l^Bssed  through  Neokhori  we  hailed  with  plea- 
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gore  the  appearance  of  a  wine-shop,  and,  dis- 
mounting, had  a  bowl  of  the  celebrated  Tenedos 
vintage. 

On  entering  this  humble  temple  of  Bacchus, 
we  were  surprised  to  see  an  individual,  in  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  richest  dresses  I  had 
ever  beheld,  smoking  his  long  cheny-stick  and 
amber-mouthed  pipe,  as  he  lazily  reclined 
against  the  counter.  A  friendly  recognition 
instantly  took  place  between  him  and  my  com- 
panion ;  and  he  was  formally  introduced  to  me 
as  the  far-famed  "  George,"  the  bullock-con- 
tractor, who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Athens  to  supply  the  fleet  with  fresh  beef. 

Recently  from  Andalusia,  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  brilliant  national  costume  of  the 
Majo;  but  in  his  most  recherchS  gala  attire 
he  fell  far  short  of  the  really  splendid  figoie 
before  us,  who  might  have  been  a  model  for  a 
"  Palicar."*  A  graceful  fez,  ornamented  with 
gold  and  silk,  was  knowingly  placed  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  and  set  off  a  naturally  hand- 
some countenance.     The  "  fermeli,"  or  waist- 

•  Greek  warrior. 
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ooaty  was  one  mass  of  brocade  and  embroidery; 
^  ^^donlamas"  or  pelisse-like  vest,  was  of 
crimson,  and  richly  worked  with  blue  silk 
fringe;  the  '^  foustanelli,"  which  corresponds 
to  the  Highland  kilt,  was  of  snow-white  linen, 
and  80  capacious  that  it  was  said  to  contain 
seventy  yards  of  cloth,  and  reached  to  the  knee, 
below  which  the  leg  was  protected  by  the 
^  periknimis,"  or  legging,   resplendent  with 
gold.     To  complete  his   equipment,   in  the 
ample  sash  which  girded  his  loins  he  wore  a 
whole  armory  of  highly-ornamented  weapons, 
a  long  knife,  a  dagger,  and  two  or  three  brace 
of  pistols,   which  he  assured  us  were  ready 
for  immediate  use.     Such  was  Mr.  George, 
whose  large  fortune  and  successful  speculations 
enable  him  to  rule  with  absolute  sway  at  the 
Pirssus,  and  who  for  many  years  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  supplying  the  English  armaments 
in  these  seas. 

Before  descending  from  the  high  ground 
which  ends  near  the  place  of  embarkation  to 
the  fleet,  we  were  surprised  to  see  a  small 
rustic  Greek  chapel  under  the  shade  of  a  large 
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oak,  and  dedicated  to  the  Santa  Fanagia, 
(Virgin  Mary.)  Her  picture,  together  with 
that  of  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon — ce^ 
tainly  not  the  production  of  Rubens — adorned 
the  rude  walls  of  the  edifice.  Before  each,  was 
burning  a  small  lamp,  with  a  plate  containing, 
in  paras,  the  pious  offerings  of  their  votaries. 
Though  the  sum  thus  exposed  to  any  passer- 
by was  small,  still  it  shewed  a  degree  of 
security  in  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  wor* 
ship  highly  creditable  to  Turkish  honesty  and 
toleration.  We  took  our  departure,  first 
leaving  our  mite  to  the  tutelar  deities  of  the 
spot,  and  shortly  afterwards  found  ourselves 
on  board,  not  sorry  at  coming  to  an  anchor 
at  the  end  of  all  our  fatigues. 

I  frequently  redeemed  my  promise  of  seeing 
my  friend  Ehalil  Beg,  the  governor  of  Koom- 
Kali,  and  at  last  prevailed  on  him  to  come  and 
pay  a  visit  to  the  "  Powerful." 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  that,  attended 
by  a  large  retinue,  we  embarked  in  his  caique, 
on  what,  by  the  preparations  he  had  made,  he 
no  doubt  considered  an  important  and  rather 
hazardous  expedition.     Surely  the  good  old 
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ship  ^'  ArgOy"  when  she  wafted  Jason  and  his 
gallant  crew  past  the  identical  spot  where  we 
now  stood,  was  not  more  deeply  laden  than 
oar  frail  caiqne  on  the  present  occasion. 
First  and  foremost  came  his  Excellency, 
in  himself  a  tower  of  flesh;  next,  tlve  sable 
Colonel,  not  many  degrees  lighter  or  smaller ; 
then  the  two  sons,  the  secretary,  the  inter- 
preter, a  Serjeant,  and  a  conple  of  soldiers, 
pipe-bearers,  etc.,  made  our  number  swell  to 
upwards  of  twenty  persons. 

If  to  this  be  added  carpets,  mattresses, 
pipes,  and  narghilis,  to  say  nothing  of  a  lame 
gander  and  a  jar  of  milk,  intended  as  presents 
to  the  "  capudan"  of  the  "  Powerful,"  the 
intelligent  reader  may  easily  conceive  we  had 
not  much  elbow-room.  To  add  to  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  the  scene,  the  pretty  Habi, 
melting  in  tears,  came  down  to  the  beach  to 
take  a  last  farewell  look  at  ^^  Pa ;"  and  the  negro 
filave-girl  who  accompanied  her,  determined  to 
share  in  the  general  lamentations,  was  twist- 
ing her  ugly  countenance  into  the  most 
horrid  contortions,  but  failed  in  squeezing 
out  a  single  sympathizing  drop.     At  last  we 
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shoved  off,  and,  with  wind  and  cnrrent  in  our 
favoiir,  soon  rounded  the  Sigsan  promontoiyi 
and  in  the  coiirse  of  little  more  than  an  hour 
found  ourselves  amid  the  floating  castles  and 
forestry  of  masts  in  Busheeka  Bay. 

When  we  came  alongside,  all  hands  had 
been  piped  up  to  attend  ^^  parson's  parade." 
I  explained  to  our  guest  that  we  were  about  to 
exercise  the  rites  of  our  religion,  and  that,  if 
he  preferred  it,  he  could  wait  in  the  cabin 
untU  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  His 
answer  confirmed  me  in  my  then  hastily  formed 
opinion  as  to  the  tolerance  of  the  Turks  of  the 
present  day. 

He  said  that  our  God  was  his,  and  that 
he  should  like  to  attend  during  the  perform- 
ance of  the  service ; — when  he  and  all  his  suite 
behaved  very  decorously,  and,  excepting  the 
black  Colonel,  who  fell  asleep,  appeared  veiy 
much  edified  by  the  uncommon  long  and 
tough  yam  spun  on  the  occasion  by  the  Bev. 

Octavius  H .     On  its  conclusion,  he  was 

taken  round  the  ship,  at  all  the  arrangements 
of  which  he  expressed  the  most  unqualified 
admiration  and  astonishment. 
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When  his  cmiositr  had  been  satisfied  the 
Skipper  had  some  refreshments  pat  on  the 
table :  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  crafty 
manner  in  which  our  Osmanli  friends  first 
watched  our  operations  in  the  management  of 
the  knife  and  fork,  and  the  readiness  with 
which    they    fell    into    our    customs.     Our 
gravity  was,  however,  on  one  occasion  put  to 
a  severe    test.     In    doing   the   honours,    I 
{daced  some  butter  before  his  Excellency,  who, 
ifter  a  short  survey,  suddenly  seized  a  table- 
spoon, and,  diving  it  into  the  vessel,  brought 
the  full  contents  of  the  rancid  grease  to  his 
Bumth.      Our  first  impression   was  that   he 
would  spit  out  the  unsavoury  dose ;  but,  far 
f    from  it,  he  patted  his  protuberant  stomach, 
4   exclaiming,    "Eee!"  (good;)    "Chok  Eee!" 
'■T    (rery  good) ;  and  deliberately  repeated   the 
^    <^peration,  diluting  the  substance  with  copious 
■"    draughts  of  rum,  to  which  he  appeared  very 
^    Partial,  as  he  said  the  wine  was  poor  sour  stuff. 
The  remainder  of  the  day  was  passed  with 
•    iis  chibouk,  and  in  roaming  about  the  vessel. 
The  Mids  got  the  old  fellow's  sons  and  the  se- 
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cretary  into  the  gun-room,  and  I  suspect  dosed 
them  well  with  grog,  as  they  shewed  evident 
symptoms  of  unsteadiness  when  we  sat  down,  a 
large  party,  to  dinner — ^his  Excellency  and 
sons,  the  Bimbashee  and  secretary,  consti- 
tuting  the  Moslem  part  of  the  guests. 

Particular  directions  were  given  not  to 
have  at  table  any  part  of  the  "  unclean  beast" 
Wine  and  spirits  did  not  appear  to  trouble 
their  consciences ;  and  the  number  of  healths 
in  which  they  pledged  us  increased  every 
moment  their  social  feeling,  till  at  last  the 
unfortunate  secretary,  after  being  several 
times  checked  by  his  Chief  and  the  black 
Colonel  for  his  excessive  politeness  in  this 
respect,  was  fairly  put  hors  de  cambatj  and 
carried  oflF  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Skipper  had  given  orders  to  have  all 
the  cushions  and  pillows  which  could  be  col* 
lected  ranged  in  a  circle  in  the  after-cabin,  to 
which  we  repaired  at  the  conclusion  of  dinner, 
and  with  chibouks,  narghilis,  and  coffee,  had 
a  regular  divan,  in  which  the  absence  of  ^ 
ceremony  was  very  observable. 
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His  Excdilency  set  the  example ;  for,  being 
lieated  with  his  masticatory  exertions  and  the 
quantity  of  mm  he  had  imbibed,  he  set  aside  his 
coat  and  all  the  insignia  of  office,  and  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  which  he  tucked  up,  made  himself 
quite  comfortable.  He  was  imitated  by  the 
rest  of  the  company ;  and  in  this  state  we 
were  carousing  very  merrily,  when  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  watch  came  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  some  of  the  French  captains,  who, 
on  entering,  fancied  from  our  bacchanalian  ap- 
pearance, that  Turks,  Jew,  and  Christians,  and 
the  Skipper  to  boot,  were  all  drunk  together. 

"  Tonnerre  de  Dieu !"  said  one,  "  que  diable 
est  tout  ceci  ?'' 

"  Morbleu !  mon  ami  Napierre,  etes  vous 
tons  fous  ou  en  ribotte?"  said  Capitaine 
Foret,  looking  astounded.  We,  however, 
convinced  him  that  to  the  former  quality 
we  had  perhaps  no  more  claims  than  our 
neighbours,  whatever  we  might  have  pleaded 
to  the  latter  state,  and  soon  prevailed  on 
them  to  join  our  convivial  party,  whicli  we 
were,  however,   obliged   to  break  up   early, 

L  2 
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as  they  had  come  to  inyite  us  to  witness  a 
theatrical  representation  on  board  the  ^*  Her- 
cule,**  in  which  M.  Foret  very  politely  in- 
cluded our  Turkish  friends. 

We,  accordingly,  went  on  board,  and  found 
the  arrangements  conducted  with  that  taste 
which  distinguishes  the  French  in  these  sort  of 
things.  The  old  Governor  was  delighted :  be 
and  all  his  suite  appeared  quite  in  ecstacy  with 
what  was  so  new  to  them,  and  seemed  com- 
pletely mystified  with  the  illusion  of  the  scenery 
and  dresses.  The  female  characters,  personified 
by  boys,  particularly  attracted  their  attention. 
They  expressed  their  approbation  by  the  fire- 
quent  repetition  of  "Eee!  Eee!"  (good;) 
and  anxiously  inquired  if  there  were  many 
such  beautiful  creatures  on  board.  Nor  did 
they  appear  much  disappointed  on  being  in- 
formed that  these  charming  ^^houris"  were 
merely  Ae-fellows  in  disguise. 

On  returning  on  board  the  "  Powerful,"  grog 
and  cigars  were  produced.  This  settled  the 
party ;  and  if  such  a  word  were  permitted  in 
the  vocabulary  of  the  refined,  his  Excellency 
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retired  to  rest,  not  merely  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, but  positively  drunk. 

Next  morning  their  yellow  faces  and  trem- 
bling frames  bore  ample  evidence  to  the  de- 
bauch of  the  preceding  day ;  but  this  did  not 
deter  them  from  taking,  after  breakfast,  '^  a 
hair  of  the  dog,"  which  in  some  degree  steadied 
thdr  shattered  nerves,  with  the  exception  of 
the  secretary;  who  was  unable  to  concoct 
a  letter,  which  his  Excellency  had  promised 
me,  to  the  Seraskier,  Halil  Pasha,  on  my  in- 
tended expedition  to  Constantinople. 

The  old  gentleman  appeared  really  distressed 
in  not  being  able  to  fulfil  his  promise,  it  being 
utterly  beyond  his  powers  to  indite  the  epistle 
himself.  He,  however,  suggested  that  I  should 
write  it  in  French,  translating  from  his  dicta- 
tion, as  the  Seraskier  understood  that  language. 
This  I  did,  and  having  affixed  his  seal,  I  ad- 
dressed it,  by  his  direction,  as  follows :  "  A 
Mushir  i  Sheraskur  Halil  Pasha,  Haki-Pai  Dov- 
kderina  ar  Zuhal  Chakur  Ehaneh."  The  letter, 
with  an  introduction,  contained,  as  may  be 
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supposed,  a  very  good  account  of  the  bearer, 
with  the  urgent  request  to  shew  him  every  at- 
tention. 

The  old  governor  took  leave  of  us  late  in 
the  day,  with  a  severe  headache,  but  without 
being  able  to  resist  a  parting  pull  at  the  nun- 
bottle. 

On  reference  to  my  log,  I  find  that,  about  this 
time,  I  made  an  expedition,  with  Lieut.  E  , 
to  the  ruins  of  Alexandria  Troas.  As  some 
account  of  these  extensive  remains  may  in- 
terest the  reader,  I  herewith  give  it,  as  they 
appeared  to  us  on  the  spot. 

We  left  the  ship  early  in  the  morning,  and 
procuring  horses  and  a  guide  at  the  landing- 
place,  proceeded  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  a 
southerly  direction,  when  we  came  to  an  ex- 
tensive swampy  plain,  the  centre  of  which  we 
crossed  by  a  long  stone  bridge,  and  shortly 
afterwards  arrived  at  what  appeared  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  breast-work,  which  our  guide 
called  Fort  Italiano.  He  described  it  as 
having  been,    during   the   war   of    indepen- 
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dence,  garrisoned  by  5<.)U0  Turks,  put  to 
the  sword  by  300  Greeks,*  who  landed,  de- 
stroyed the  works,  and  carried  away  the  guns 
— ^the  immense  marble  and  granite  balls  of 
which  still  remain  in  piles  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  probably  owe  their  existence  to  the 
pillars  of  some  temple  of  Alexandria  Troas ; — 
the  usual  purpose  to  which  such  remains  are 
applied  by  the  Turks. 

About  half  an  hour's  ride  in  a  south-east 
direction  from  Fort  Italiano,  brought  us  to  a 
rising  ground,  shaded  with  Yalonia  oaks, 
(quercus  JEgihpSj)  and  thickly  studded  with 
rains,  foundations  of  walls,  fallen  columns,  etc. 
We  were  on  the  site  of  the  town,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Antigonus,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  but  afterwards  embel- 
lished and  improved  by  Lysimachus,  from  whom 
it  received  the  name  of  Alexandria  Troas.f  It 
was  made  a  Koman  colony  under  Augustus, 
but  owed  the  splendour  to  which  it  attained  to 

•  N.B. — The  guide  was  himself  a  Greek. 
t  The  ruins  are  called  by  the  Turks  «*  Eski  Stam- 
boul,"  or  "  Old  Constantinople." 
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its  governor,  Herodes  Attdcns,  an  Athenian  by 
birth,  who  built  a  splendid  aqneduct,  of  wbidi 
there  are  to  this  day  remains,  and  expended 
enormoos  sums  in  otherwise  improYing  the 
city. 

Long  before  the  destruction  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  the  buildings  of  Alexandria  Troas 
were  made  to  contribute  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
Byzantine  capital.  It  has  since  been  used  as 
a  stone-quarry  by  the  Turks  on  every  occa- 
sion ;  and  the  cemeteries,  the  mosques  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  the  forts  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  the  enormous  piles  of  stone-shot, 
bear  evidence  that  they  have  helped  them- 
selves with  an  unsparing  hand  from  these 
venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  Still,  with 
all  this  waste,  the  ground  for  miles  is  strewed 
with  fragments,  and  some  well-defined  ruins. 
The  most  prominent  amongst  the  latter  is  the 
building  very  distinctly  seen  by  vessels  passing 
between  Tenedos  and  the  mainland,  and  gene- 
rally known  to  mariners  as  "  The  Palace  of 
Priam ;"  our  guide  called  it  the  "  Casa  del  Re." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  all  the  old 
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travellers  mistook  this  for  the  situation  of 
ancient  Troy.  Chandler  and  Pococke  suppose 
the  above  edifice  to  have  been  a  gymnasium ; 
Clarke  and  Chevalier  call  it  the  antique  baths 
of  the  city.  It  might  without  inconsistency 
have  been  both,  as  the  Balnece  of  the  ancients 
were  often  the  seats  of  science  and  martial 
exercises. 

We  will  not  presume  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
thb  point,  but  merely  describe  its  appearance. 
It  consists  of  an  enclosure,  on  three  sides,  of 
lofty  and  massive  walls  of  great  solidity,  in 
the  thickness  of  which  are  arched  recesses.  In 
the  centre  of  the  fourth  side  stands  a  magnifi- 
cent archway,  very  complete,  and  opposite  to 
it,  what  seems  to  have  been  a  temple.  The 
walls  are  constructed  of  square  blocks  of  a 
species  of  conglomerate,  mingled  with  petri- 
fied shells ;  amongst  these  are  large  masses  of 
a  peculiar  sort  of  stone,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  indurated  dark  mud.  The  archway 
was  composed  of  the  same  materials,  inter- 
mixed here  and  there  with  huge  blocks  of  white 
marble,  and  its  vicinity  covered  with  debris, 
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huge  blocks  of  granite,  masses  of  brick*>woik 
and  masonry,  amongst  which  grew  in  abund* 
ance  the  caper  plant  and  wild  fig-tree. 

After  leaving  the  "  Palace  of  Priam,"  it 
was  sometime  ere  we  got  clear  of  the  rains, 
when,  emerging  from  the  wood  of  young  oaks 
with  which  they  are  overshadowed,  a  beautiful 
country  presented  itself  to  our  view — a  suc- 
cession of  hill  and  dale,  with  occasional  cul- 
tivation, dotted  with  noble  Yalonia  oaks^ 
strongly  reminded  us,  by  its  park-like  appear- 
ance, of  some  parts  of  Old  England. 

Proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction  for  about 
three  mUes,  we  arrived  at  the  hot  springs, 
called  by  the  natives  *' Lugia-e-Atush."  In 
their  vicinity  are  numerous  small  ancient 
buUdings,  of  the  construction  called  ^^  reticu- 
lated," or  netted,  and  they  probably  served 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  two  baths  at  pie- 
sent  existing  over  the  principal  springs^ 

The  water  is  of  the  colour  of  whey,  seems 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron  ore,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  rheu- 
matism, leprosy,  and  other  cutaneous  disorders. 
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We  regretted  much  not  having  provided  our- 
selves with  a  thermometer,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  temperature  of  the  water ;  however, 
Chandler,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1764,  says, 
that  in  the  basin  appropriated  to  the  woinen^  it 
rose  to  113^  of  Fahrenheit — in  the  other  to 
100*^ — ^whilst  in  some  of  the  veins  it  was  as 
high  as  130''  and  140^.  He  adds  that,  in 
1610,  one  of  the  basins  was  choked  up,  and 
that  a  short  time  before  he  was  there,  the 
springs  had  entirely  disappeared  for  nine  years, 
from  the  effects  of  an  earthquake.  The  an- 
cient town  of  Larissa  was  supposed  to  have 
been  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood. 

We  bathed  in  the  most  southerly  spring, 
over  which  is  an  ancient  edifice,  where  we 
found  an  old  Turk,  in  reading  to  administer 
coffee  and  chibouks  to  the  bathers,  on  their 
coming  out  of  the  water.  The  place  appeared 
much  frequented ;  but,  as  is  usually  the  case  at 
"spas,"  presented  many  loathsome  objects, 
brought  thither  with  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of 
their  ailments.  They  most  of  them  con- 
sulted us  on  their  different  diseases,  as  nothing 
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will  persoide  these  peoi^e  thit  ererj  Frank 
is  not  endowed  with  the  intmtiYe  power  to 
core  all  human  ills.  In  one  case,  I  was  able 
to  sostain  my  reputation  as  a  ^^  hakhern^^  or 
doctor.  A  poor  old  man  was  writhing  under 
the  agonies  of  a  severe  colic.  The  coffee-grinder 
had  undertaken  his  cure,  which  consisted  of  ex- 
tending him  on  his  back,  and  violently  thump* 
ing  his  abdcmien. 

Still  the  sufferer  complained  bitterly,  per- 
haps as  much  of  the  remedy  as  the  disease, 
when  I  volunteered  to  give  him  something 
to  put  him  to  rights.  I  always  on  expedi- 
tions of  this  kind  carried,  amongst  other 
things,  a  small  phial  of  laudanum ;  thirty  or 
forty  drops  of  this,  mixed  with  the  contents  of 
my  brandy -flask,  in  one  of  the  pseudo-medico's 
small  coffee-cups,  made  him,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  feel  more  comfortable  than  all  the 
discipline  of  his  tormentor  would  have  done 
in  a  week.  This  only  made  the  other  appli- 
cants more  troublesome,  and  we  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  rid  of  their  importunities. 

The  water  we  found  at  first  excessively  hot, 
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and  on  lying  down  on  mats,  subsequent  to  our 
immersion,  a  profuse  perspiration  followed; 
however,  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  pipe,  we  felt 
much  refreshed,  and  my  friend  £ under- 
taking to  commit  to  paper  the  bath  we  had  just 
made  use  of,  I  went  for  the  same  purpose  to 
the  ladies'  *'  humaum,"  and  had  scarcely  seated 
myself  under  a  shed  of  boughs  in  the  small 
court  before  the  entrance,  than  I  was  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  a  large  party  of  Turkish 
women.  Before  they  were  aware  of  my  pre- 
sence they  all  rushed  into  the  court ;  but,  on 
discovering  me,  hastily  adjusted  their  yashmacs, 
and  became  very  clamorous  for  my  departure. 
In  the  best  manner  I  could,  I  explained 
the  nature  of  my  operations,  and,  as  an 
additional  proof  of  my  innocent  designs^ 
handed  them  a  small  book,  containing  coloured 
costumes.  With  this  they  were  highly  de- 
lighted ;  they  gradually  gained  confidence,  and 
being  unawed  by  the  presence  of  any  of  their 
lordly  masters,  except  a  poor  lad  who  was 
nearly  stone  blind,  crowded  round  the  stranger, 
and  by  degrees,  seeing  he  was  a  very  inoffensive 
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animal,  and  appeared  entirely  taken  up  with 
his  wonderfiil  occnpation,  the  yashmacs  were 
loosened,  the  feridjee  relaxed  its  perdnacions 
hold,  and  displayed  to  the  admiring,  though 
apparently  unconscious,  view  of  the  indus- 
trious artist,  many  a  fair  form  and  lovely  face. 

In  a  short  time  they  appeared  quite  uncon- 
scious of  my  presence;  the  elder  ladies,  of 
whom  there  were  a  couple  of  regular  antiques, 
lit  a  fire  and  made  preparations  for  brewing 
coffee,  whilst  the  younger  ones  went  into  the 
interior  of  the  buUding,  where,  from  the  shouts 
of  laughter,  and  the  splashing  sound  of  the 
water,  it  was  easy  to  guess  at  the  nature  of 
their  employment. 

As  I  regarded  myself,  as  it  were,  on  "  pa- 
role," I  did  not  attempt  to  intrude  on  their 
privacy,   and  remained   sketching  until  the 

arrival  of  E ;  but  not  considering  myself 

answerable  for  my  friends,  I  said  nothing  to 
him  of  the  present  inmates  of  the  bath, 
which,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  he 
immediately  entered — and  a  scene  ensued 
which  baffle  all   description.     Amongst  the 
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ladies  who  were  sporting  in  the  waters  in  a 
state  of  nature,  his  appearance  had  much  the 
same  effect  that  the  bound  of  a  spaniel  pro- 
duces amongst  a  flock  of  wild  duck,  securely 
nestled  amidst  the  tall  sedges;  or,  perhaps, 
more  like  that  which  the  unexpected  visit  of 
Actaaon  had  on  the  chaste  Diana  and  her 
assembled  nymphs. 

Such  a  fluttering,  and  cackling,  and  splash- 
ing were  never  heard  or  seen; — and  we 
shared  part  of  the  punishment  of  the  unhappy 
hunter,  by  having  recourse  to  instant  flight, 
pursued,  not  by  deep-baying  hounds,  but  by 
the  shrill  voices  of  the  fair  Naiades,  whose 
peace  of  mind  my  friend  £ had  so  uncon- 
sciously destroyed. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

"Hie " '  Bhadamaii  l  hus" — Approoch  to  Conston  linapit  &«• 
the  Sea  of  Marmora — The  Boepborus — The  ciljof 
the  Sultan — Laacare  in  England — The  Buau»- 
Scandal — Santa  Sophia — Race  of  horses — MsMWt 
of  the  Janissaries— A  Turkish  regiment — Thfl  Fin 
Tower — Peru — Neighbourhood  of  CoDsta]itiiiq>fe— 
The  impet'ial  Beraglio— Joseph  Baonapart«. 

The  Admiral  had  left  Busheeka  Bay,  ud 
been  some  time  at  Constantiuoiile,  when  he 
sent  an  order,  granting  leave  to  any  of  tie 
officers  of  the  fleet,  who  might  wish  to  anil 
themselves  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
capital;  and  by  all  such,  the  arrival  of  tlie 
"  Rhadamanthus"  steamer  was  gladly  faailei 
as  affording  them  a  means  of  conveyance. 

She  passed  us  on  the  19th  of  August,  bea^ 
ing  despatches  from  Alexandria  to  Constaoti- 
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nople;  and,  during  the  few  minutes  that  she 
stopped  her  paddles,  was  boarded  bj  candidates 
for  a  passage  from  nearly  every  ship  in  the 
fleet;  and  as  one  on  the  list,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  returning  to  Captain  Wakefield 
and  his  officers  many  thanks  for  the  civility 
we  met  with  on  board,  although,  from  our 
number,  amounting  to  between  fifty  and  sixty, 
it  must  have  put  them  to  considerable  incon- 
venience. 

The  ^^  Bhadamanthus"  was  a  splendid  craft  of 
her  kind,  carried  an  enormous  ninety-pounder 
amidships,  which  worked  on  a  pivot,  and  could 
sweep  the  horizon ;  and  her  qualities  as  a  goer 
may  be  judged,  by  her  bringing  intelligence  of 
between  four  and  five  days'  date,  from  Alexan- 
dria ;  in  the  inner  harbour  of  which  the  Turkish 
fleet  lay  very  snugly  moored,  with  their  powder 
and  shot  ashore ;  and  Mehemet  Ali  openly  ex- 
pressed his  intention,  should  the  English  and 
French  make  any  attempt  on  that  town,  to 
order  Ibrahim  Fasha  to  march  instanter  to 
Constantinople.  The  latter  was  still  in  Syria, 
where,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  under 
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Hafiz  Pasha,  he  was  founding  a  city  to  bear 
his  own  name.  It  is  said  that  it  was  a  toss-up 
whether  the  affiEdr  at  Nezib  had  tamed  out  a 
victory  or  defeat,  and  only  proved  the  former 
from  the  determined  manner  in  which  Ibrahun 
acted.  The  Egyptian  force  at  one  moment 
was  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion  by  one 
of  their  regiments  going  over  to  the  Turks, 
and  its  utter  dispersion  was  only  prevented  bj 
his  cutting  down  with  his  own  hand,  some 
half-dozen  of  those  who  were  setting  the  ex- 
ample of  flight. 

After  communicating  with  the  senior  officer, 
Captain  Wakefield  lost  no  time  in  gettmg 
under  weigh;  and  very  fortunate  it  was  for 
him  that  he  did  so,  or  he  would  have  been 
overrun  with  visitors,  who  kept  pouring  on 
board  even  after  the  vessel  was  in  motion; 
and  many  were  those  whose  long  faces  pro- 
claimed their  disappointment,  as  they  bobbed 
up  and  down  in  the  bubble  left  by  our  wake. 

We  were  soon  abreast  of  the  "  Sigsean  Pro- 
montory ;"  and  giving  our  friend  the  Governor 
of  Koom-Eali  a  wide  berth,  to  avoid  the  shoai 
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which  acts  as  an  outwork  to  his  stronghold^ 
gallantly  breasted  the  mightj  current  of  the 
*^  broad  Hellespont,"  which  was  running  at  the 
rate  of  some  four  or  five  knots  an  hour,  and — 

"  Whose  wave-worn  strait 
Still  in  loud  murmurs  mourns  Lcaiider's  fate." 

Approaching  darkness,  however,  prevented  us 
from  beholding  the  scene  of  his  misfortune, 
and,  shewing  a  blue  light,  we  passed  unmo- 
lested between  Sestos  and  Abydos,*  and  soon 
afterwards  cried  a  halt  for  the  night. 

The  following  day  was  employed  in  getting 
clear  of  the  Straits ;  and,  leaving  the  somewhat 
considerable  town  of  Gallipoli  on  our  left,  we 
in  the  afternoon  were  disturbing  the  then  clear 
and  mirror-like  bosom  of  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
through  which  we  steamed  during  the  night ; 
and  the  first  rays  of  morning  brought  us  in 
view  of  that  "  Queen  of  the  East,"  the  im- 
mortal EvraXo^,  the  mighty  Stamboul. 

To  the  fire-side  reader,  no  description  can 

*  These  forts,  with  the  others  which  line  the  Darda- 
nelles, have  been  described  elsewhere. 
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convey  the  idea  of  a  scene^  whose  fairy  ap- 
pearance strikes  with  wonder  the  most  veteran 
traveller.  I  have  beheld  London,  Dublin,  and 
Edinburgh ; — ^from  the  heights  of  Montmartre, 
surveyed  the  extent  of  Paris ; — ^wandered  over 
Vienna  and  Munich; — skimmed  in  the  light 
gondola,  the  canals  of  Venice,  and  admired 
Naples  and  its  matchless  bay ; — ^from  the  Ca- 
pitol, the  city  of  Romulus  has  met  my  wonde^ 
ing  gaze ; — I  have  trodden  the  hills  of  Lisbon 
and  visited  fair  Seville ; — in  the  far  East  have 
crossed  the  loud  surf  at  Madras,  and  looked  on 
the  tall  minars  of  Aurungzebe's  proud  capital ; 
— but  never  in  all  my  pilgrimage  has  aught  met 
my  sight  to  compare  with  what  I  witnessed  on 
approaching  Constantinople  from  the  sea  of 
Marmora. 

At  first,  in  the  distance,  and  by  the  gray 
light  of  mom,  its  cupolas  and  minarets,  dimly 
seen,  presented  a  vapoury  and  indistinct  out- 
line, opposed  in  strong  contrast  to  the  dark 
mass  of  foliage  of  Scutari's  cypress-covered 
hill  of  death.  A  nearer  approach,  however, 
and  the  bright  rays  of  a  rising  sun,  rendering 
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objects  more  distinct,  disclosed  the  increasing 
beauties  of  the  scene,  and,  by  the  time  we 
were  entering  the  deep  and  rapid  channel  of 
the  Bosphorus,  the  ^^  City  of  Constantine'' 
ahone  in  full  splendour  before  us. 

Some  travellers  mention  the  ^^  gilded**  domes 
and  minars  of  Stamboul :  it  is  true  we  found 
them  shining  in  purest  gold,  but  it  was  from 
the  touch  of  the  great  artist — ^the  painter  of 
nature,  the  glorious  sun,  who  from  his  throne 
was  pouring  floods  of  light  on  this  his  favourite 
and  favoured  land. 

As  we  stemmed  the  dark-blue  waters,  which 
silently  swept  past  the  walls  of  the  seraglio; 
the  reflection  arose  of  what  unheard-of  crimes 
and  sorrows  lay  buried  under  that  mighty 
mass :  the  indiscriminate  grave  of  beauty,  of 
power,  and  of  ambition; — the  resting-place 
alike  of  the  once  favourite  sultana,  the  powerful 
and  ambitious  pasha,  or  the  daring  renegade. 

Passing  lightly  over  this  sepulchre  of  tu* 
multuous  passions,  unbridled  lust,  grasping 
ambition,  or  deadly  revenge,  the  sea-bird  joy- 
ously circling  over  our  heads,  whilst  the  light 
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caique,  barelj  skimming  the  surface  of  the 
waters,  shot  across  our  bows ; — ^we  passed  the 
pine  and  cypress-shaded  walls  of  the  seraglio, 
behind  which  proudly  rose  the  dome  and  mi- 
narets of  Santa  Sophia,  amidst  those  of  the 
innumerable  mosques  with  which  it  appeared 
to  be  surrounded ;  and  soon  crossed  the  en- 
trance of  the  Golden  Horn,  which  separates 
the  Turkish  quarter  of  the  town  from  that 
appropriated  to  the  Greek  and  Frank  popu- 
lation,— called  Fera  and  Gralata. 

Here  for  a  moment  let  us  pause.  We  now 
beheld  before  us  the  capacious  harbour, 
which  had  for  ages  been  the  emporium  of 
Eastern  trade,  which  from  the  earliest  periods 
had  contained  the  navies  of  the  civilized  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  and  which  in  the  middle 
ages,  during  the  naval  sway  of  Genoa  and 
Venice,  had  no  equal  in  the  world.  A  slight 
stretch  of  imagination,  and  you  could  picture 
to  yourself  their  proud  galleys  safely  drawn 
up  behind  the  triple  chain  which  protected  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  securely  defied 
the  attacks  of  the  hordes  of  barbarians  under 
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Mahomet  IL ; — ^their  dismay  when,  by  unpre- 
cedented exertions,  that  indefatigable  leader, 
dragging  his  vessels  over  a  broad  isthmus, 
laiinched  them  in  rear  of  the  Christian  fleet; 
and,  after  a  siege  of  fifty-three  days,  entered 
the  1»reach  over  heaps  of  slain,  trampling  under 
foot  the  body  of  the  heroic  Constantino  Falaeo- 
logua,  and  planting  the  crescent  o'er  the  ruins 
of  the  Cross; — on  the  29th  May,  1453. 

These,  and  fifty  other  associations,  crowded 
rapidly  on  our  minds,  even  during  the  tran- 
sient view  we  had  of  the  scene,  as,  penetrating 
farther  into  this  land  of  enchantment,  we 
wended  our  way  through  the  Bosphorus, 
whose  banks  were  on  each  side  crowded 
with  kiosks,  minarets,  and  palaces  —  some- 
times peeping  forth  from  bowers  of  cypress  or 
plane  trees,  at  others  casting  their  bright  re- 
flection, in  the  clear  waters,  which  eddied  under 
their  overhanging  gables  and  latticed  windows. 

The  fineness  of  the  morning  added  additional 
charms  to  this  fairy  spot.  The  variety  of  the 
shipping, — ^from  the  clumsy  Turkish  merchant- 
man and  dingy  Newcastle  collier  to  the  rakish- 
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looking  Russian  man-of-war  brig^  which,  snugly 
at  anchor,  was  acting  the  part  of  a  quiet  ob- 
server,— the  bird-like  caiques  which  shot  with 
arrowy  swiftness  down  the  current,  with  rowen 
attired  in  the  graceful  garb  of  their  profession 
—and  freighted  maybe  with  some  grave  and 
bearded  figure,  who,  seated  on  his  carpet  at  the 
bottom  of  the  light  skiff,  seemed  absorbed  m 
the  depth  of  his  meditations — ^the  heavily-laden 
passage-boats  dragged  slowly  along  the  bank, 
with  their  heterogeneous  cargo,  in  which  alter- 
nately appeared  the  red  fez,  the  large  unwieldy 
cap  df  the  Armenian,  white  yashmacs,  dark 
feridjees,  and  the  darker  countenance  of  the 
African  slave  girl,  as  careful  of  her  charms, 
and  more  closely  veiled  than  her  mistress, — all 
combined  to  fix  the  attention  and  strike  our 
fancy.  It  was  a  scene  such  as  I  had  never 
before  witnessed,  and  could  have  looked  on 
for  ever  without  satiety. 

We  were  going  direct  to  Therapia,  the  abode 
of  the  European  ministers,  where  Sir  Robert 
Stopford  resided,  when, — about  half  way,  we 
were  met  by  the  "  Carysfort"  gently  dropping 
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down  the  stream,  with  the  Admiral  himself  on 
board.    We  had  instantly  to  "  'bout  ship ;"  and 
taking  the  "  Carysfort"  in  tow,  lodged  her  a 
short  distance  above  the  Grolden  Horn.  Captain 
Napier  went  on  board  to  see  the  Admiral,  and 
soon  retomed  with  the  good  news  that  he  had 
come  from  Therapia  with  a  firman,  in  order  to 
Tisit  the  mosques  and  seraglio,  the  Sultan\s 
harem  being  then  at  his  palace  on  the  Asiatic 
shore.     Sir  Robert  very  politely  asked  us  to 
be  of  the  party ;  and  after  breakfast  we  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Custom-house  stairs,  where  pre- 
parations had  been  made  for  our  reception. 
Two  or  three  carriages  were  in  waiting,  and 
numbers  of  fine  horses  richly  caparisoned,  from 
the  stud  of  the  Vizier  Eoshru  Fasha,  each  led 
by  a  groom,   were  impatiently  pawing  the 
ground.     Our  party  was  large,  consisting  of 
the  Admiral  and  his  suite,  a  great  number  of 
the  officers  of  the  fleet,  a  crowd  of  the  Prankish 
population  of  Pera,  and  other  strangers,  who 
eagerly  seized  an  opportunity  which  so  seldom 
occurs  for  viewing  the  Mahomedan  places  of 
worship. 

VOL.  11.  M 
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Before  entering  with  the  reader  the  ^^  City 
of  the  Sultan,"  I  must  premise,  that  whatever 
observations  I  was  led  to  make  on  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  appearance  of  a  people, 
amongst  whom  I  resided  only  a  few  weeks, 
were  such  as  appeared  to  me  to  be  true ;  but 
I  am  too  old  a  traveller  not  to  feel  aware  that, 
to  be  enabled  to  pronounce  any  decided  opinion 
on  this  subject,  a  considerable  time  is  not 
only  requisite,  but  also  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language, — and  a  habit  of  asso- 
ciating with,  and  even  conforming  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  people  you  attempt  to  describe. 

I  will  try  the  reader  s  patience  by  relating  an 
anecdote  to  the  point  in  question.  I  happened, 
in  the  month  of  January,  183-,  to  be  perambu- 
lating the  fields  in  Hampshire  with  an  old 
companion — my  double-barrelled  gun.  It  was 
one  of  those  mornings  peculiar  to  our  delightful 
climate  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  combining 
all  that  is  most  gloomy  and  repulsive  in  the 
elements.  The  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground; 
and,  although  piercingly  cold,  there  was  a  damp 
mist  which  penetrated  to  the  very  bones. 
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Emergiiig  from  a  plantation,  I  cleared  the 
fsBoe  which  separated  me  from  the  high  road, 
-and  immediately  confronted  three  or  four  as 
wTetched-Iooking  objects  as  it  has  ever  been 
my  fate  to  meet  — half  naked  and  famished, 
hardly  able  to  crawl  along ;  at  every  footstep, 
ihej  left  on  the  snow  the  bloody  traces  of  their 
punfnl  progress. 

At  a  glance,  I  recognised  them  as  Hindoos, 
aad  of  old  had  known  too  much  of  the  race  to 
allow  these  poor  fellows  to  pass  unheeded :  a 
hasty  '^  Eithur  jiatay  heign  ?'' — brought  them 
up  with  unfeigned  astonishment;  they  could 
scarcely  credit  the  fact  of  meeting,  in  thes^ 
inhospitable  regions,  one  who  understood  the 
tongue  of  their  sunny  clime.  As  we  trudged 
along,  I  learnt  their  story :  they  were  Lascars, 
who  had  come  to  England  in  a  free-trader ;  by 
some  accident  they  were  left  behind  in  London, 
and  were  now,  without  money,  and  little  cloth- 
ing, making  their  way  to  Portsmouth  to  en- 
deavour there  to  rejoin  their  ship.  I  asked 
them  how  they  liked  England ;  they  shuddered 
at  the  very  question,  and  replied  that  they 

m2 
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wondered  how  ^^  Sahib,"  after  having  breathed 
the  warm  air  of  Hindostan,  could  renudn  in  a 
country,  where  the  light  of  the  sun  was  never 
seen,  where  the  eye  was  never  gladdened  by 
verdure,  and  where  existence  itself  was  a  state 
of  suffering.  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pe^ 
suade  them  that  they  had  visited  this  part  of 
the  world  at  an  unfavourable  season  of  the 
year,  and  under  inauspicious  circumstances, 
but  parted  with  them  without  being  able  to 
alter  their  opinion ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
on  their  return  to  their  native  land,  the  report 
they  made  of  this  country,  founded  on  the 
experience  of  a  couple  of  months  during  the 
depth  of  winter,  would  be  anything  but  correct, 
or  favourable. 

Warned  by  the  example  of  the  poor  Lascars, 
I  have  ever  since  been  very  cautious  in  form- 
ing hasty  conclusions,  or  pronouncing  on  any 
foreign  nation  amongst  whom  chance  may 
have  thrown  me  for  a  brief  space  of  time. 

But  return  we  to  our  cavalcade,  which, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Redhouse,  an  Eng- 
lishman, employed  as  dragoman  by  his  High* 
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aesB  Koehra  Pasha,  now  entered  the  city,  and 
irended  its  way  through  the  narrow  streets 
snd  crowded  bazaars. 

In  the  morning,  whilst  cleaving  the  blue 

waTes  of  the  Bosphoms,  with  a  smiling  land- 
msApe  on  either  side,  we  had  fancied  ourselves 
entering  a  fairy  land — a  region  of  fiction, 
mther  than  one  of  dull  reality ; — ^the  painted 
and  gilded  kiosks,  the  tall  and  tapering  mina- 
rets, the  bright  colours  of  the  numerous 
palaces  reflected  in  the  dark  waters  beneath, 
all  seemed  to  point  out  a  realization  of  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  and  to  have 
transported  us  to  the  regions  of  the  Peris.  But, 
alas!  how  speedily  did  these  bright  illusions 
vanish,  when  a  closer  view  enabled  us  to 
examine  more  minutely  the  objects  of  our 
admiration.  And,  as  we  scrambled  through 
filthy  streets,  over  heaps  of  cinders,  and  herds 
of  unwholesome-looking  curs,  I  could  not  help 
philosophizing,  and  comparing  the  physical 
with  the  moral  world,  where  prospect  so  often 
brightens  the  scene,  whilst  possession,  like  the 
bitter  fruits  on  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
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generally  convinces  ns  that  we  have  been 
grasping  at  a  phantom,  full  of  yanily,  disap- 
pointment, and  vexation  of  spirit. 

As  we  advanced  into  the  town,  the  noise, 
the  crowds,  the  filth,  and  the  dogs,  if  possible, 
increased,  whilst  the  overhanging  gables  of 
the  wooden  houses,  approaching  each  other  in 
more  friendly  contiguity,  enclosed  us  often  in 
a  narrow  space,  where  more  than  one  organ  of 
sense  became  seriously  offended. 

Constantinople  has  often  been  styled  the 
City  of  Fire  and  Plague;  and  it  was  to  me 
only  matter  of  astonishment,  how  it  should  be 
ever  aught  save  the  very  tinder-box  of  Vul- 
can, and  nucleus  of  pestilence  and  contagion. 

The  appearance  of  the  streets  strongly  re- 
minded me  of  that  of  the  native  towns  of  India, 
particularly  of  Aurungabad.  One  feature  was, 
however,  different,  viz.,  the  number  of  women 
to  be  seen  abroad ;  these  were  nearly  all 
Turkish,  but  so  strictly  veiled  in  their  white 
yashmacks,  sad-coloured  feridjees,  and  yellow 
walking  boots ; — and  they  glided  so  noiselessly 
and  silently  among  the  crowd,  unheeding,  and 
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apparently  nnlieeded  of  all,  as  to  resemble 
phantom  denizens  of  the  sepulchre,  who,  hav- 
ing bnrs  t&om  their  cerements,  were  in  the 
act  of  revisiting  the  world  above. 

The  bazaars  ofiered  an  exception  to  the  rest 
of  the  town — ^they  were,  generally  speaking, 
broad,  clean, — and,  being  roofed  in,  afforded 
ample  shelter  against  both  sun  and  rain. 
Every  different  gallery,  if  it  can  be  so  called, 
was  appropriated  to  its  respective  trade  and 
merchandise.  In  one  might  be  seen  rich 
brocades,  silks  of  Brusa,  and  embroidery  of 
every  sort;  in  another  yellow  boots,  and 
slippers  of  the  richest  description,  of  soft 
velvet,  inlaid  with  pearls,  and  the  most  elabo- 
rate workmanship  ;  in  a  third,  the  air,  heavy 
with  perfume,  bore  evidence  of  the  nature  and 
quality  of  heaps  of  cloves,  scented  wood,  spices, 
ottar  of  roses,  and  amber, — spiled  in  such  abund- 
ant profusion,  that  one  might  have  thought  the 
sweet  stores  of  "  Araby  the  Blest"  had  been 
exhausted  to  furnish  such  a  supply. 

All  appeared  bustle  and  animation  in  this 
mart  of  traffic:  and  the  fat  and  phlegmatic- 
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looking  Armenian,  with  the  calpac^ — (that 
most  unwieldy  of  head-dresses,)  the  stately 
Turk,  and  crafty  Greek, — were  seated  on  their 
counters,  and  seemed  to  have  full  occupation 
in  answering  the  demands  of  their  numerous 
customers,  male  and  female.  Here  might  be 
seen  a  bearded  old  Turk,  making  his  bargam; 
with  a  sturdy  hamal,  or  porter,  behind  him,  to 
carry  off  his  purchases,  and  bear  the  huge  bag 
of  plated  piastres — the  unwieldy  currency  of 
the  day — with  which  these  purchases  were  paid 
for.  There  a  white  soft  hand,  betokening  the 
youth  of  the  veiled  owner,  would,  in  most  sus- 
picious proximity  with  that  of  the  handsome 
young  merchant,  be  feeling  the  texture  of  a 
piece  of  silk  or  velvet,  whose  qualities  evi- 
dently required  a  most  elaborate  description. 

But  a  truce  to  scandal — ^this  is  the  only 
opportunity  afforded  to  the  dear  creatures  of 
having  any  rational  conversation  with  the  op- 
posite sex,  and  can  they  be  blamed  for  making 
use  of  it?  Or  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the 
goods  of  yon  tall  handsome  youth,  standing  six 
feet  without  his  slippers ; — with  the  eye  of  an 
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eagle,  and  whose  short,  well-formed  upper  lip 
18  just  shaded  with  the  down  of  manhood ; — 
should  be  of  superior  quality,  and  therefore 
more  in  request,  than  those  of  the  shrivelled, 
humpbacked,  little  atomy,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way,  whose  anxious  look  (nr 
female  customers  is  always  doomed  to  be 
disappointed. 

During  the  course  of  our  peregrinations, 
we  wended  our  way  through  many  such  busy 
scenes,  on  our  road  to  the  different  mosques ; 
of  which  we  shall  merely  briefly  notice  those 
of  Santa  Sophia  and  Solimanieh. 

The  former,  though  generally  attributed  to 
Constantine  the  Great,  was  the  work  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  shortly  after  its  completion  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  It,  however, 
rose  with  redoubled  splendour  from  its  ruins, 
was  completed  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  that 
monarch's  reign,  and  even  its  present  degene- 
rate and  neglected  state  might  have  justified 
his  exclamation  of:  "Glory  be  to  God,  who  has 
thought  me  worthy  to  accomplish  so  great  a 
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work !  I  have  vauqui&hed  thee,  0  Solomon  T 
Many  of  the  noble  porphyry  pillars  supporting 
its  dome  were  taken  from  the  oelebrated 
Temple  of  Ephesus,  and  to  this  day  attract 
the  admiration  of  the  beholder ;  but  the  gene- 
ral effect  is  much  destroyed  by  the  paltry 
colouring  with  which  the  walls  are  disfigured, 
and  the  tinsel  lamps  suspended  between  its 
noble  arches. 

Altogether  Santa  Sophia  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Solimanieh  mosque.  This 
work  of  piety  of  the  great  monarch  whose 
name  it  bears,  Solyman  the  Magnificent, — ^was 
undertaken,  a.d.  1550,  at  a  time  when,  insti- 
gated by  his  favourite  sultana,  the  celebrated 
Roxolana, — he  was  committing  the  crime  which 
has  sullied  his  brilliant  reign,  by  putting  to 
death  his  son  Mustapha,  in  order  to  make  way 
for  the  progeny  of  that  beautiful  but  bad  and 
designing  woman,  whose  ashes  now  rest,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  conqueror  of  Rhodes 
and  of  Persia,  of  Hungary,  Arabia,  and  Africa, 
in  a  splendid  mausoleum  attached  to  the 
mosque,  where  an  Imaum  is  daily  employed  in 
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putting  ap  prayers  for  the  repose  of  their 
departed  spirits. 

This  mosque  is  certainly  the  finest  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  constructed  in  a  style  of  gran- 
deur, in  which  it  has  been  imitated  by  no 
Modem  boilding  in  existence.  It  is  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  about  230  feet  long,  by  u 
breadth  of  220.  The  grand  dome  arises  ma- 
jestically amidst  numerous  tall  minarets,  and 
its  magnificent  facade  is  adorned  by  six  por- 
phyry columns  of  extraordinary  magnitude. 

On  entering  these  places  of  worship  we 
were  not  required  to  take  off  our  boots,  but 
merely  to  draw  over  them  some  light  slippers, 
with  which  we  were  provided  for  the  purpose 
— indeed,  in  every  respect  I  always  met  in 
Turkey  with  more  apparent  religious  tolera- 
tion than  I  ever  experienced  in  any  other  Ma- 
homedan  country  ;  and  I  may  add,  in  many  a 
one  professing  the  mild  tenets  of  Christia- 
nity. 

Passing  on  to  the  Seraskier's  palace,  we 
traversed  a  noble  square,  called  the  At-Meidan, 
or  Place  of  Horses,  the  ancient  Hippodrome, 
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and  the  scene  of  those  chariot-raoes  wUcb, 
during  the  latter  periods  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
were  the  cause  of  such  dissensicMis  and  par^- 
spirit  in  the  capital.  At  one  time  it  was 
adorned  with  numberless  pillars  and  bronze 
statues;  the  latter  were,  however,  melted 
down  at  the  period  of  the  Latin  conquest,  in 
1 204.  The  only  monuments  ai  present  to  be 
seen  are  the  Egyptian  Obelbk,  the  Column  of 
Constantino  Forphyrogenitiis,  and  the  Serpen- 
tine Column,  which  is  said  to  have  been  mu- 
tilated by  Mahomed  IL,  affcer  his  successful 
assault  on  the  town. 

Famed  in  ancient,  the  Hippodrome  deserves 
a  place  in  modem  history, — as  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  revolution  effected  in  the  Turkish 
Empire; — ^for  it  was  here  that,  in  June,  1826, 
took  place  the  massacre  of  the  Janissaries,  who 
for  ages  had  been  the  praetorian  bands  of  the 
Sublime  Porte;  the  guardians,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  terror  of  its  sultans. 

It  may  not  here  be  irrelevant  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  important  event,  the  pretext  for 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  opposition 
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evinoed  in  this  turbulent  body  to  the  system 
of  European  discipline  the  late  sultan  was 
tben  endeavouring  to  introduce.     But  that 
their  extermination  had  been  predetermined  by 
Hahmoud  was  evident,  from  the  readiness  with 
which  it  was  effected,  when,  on  one  occasion, 
urged  to  mutiny  by  being  directed  to  execute 
some  manoeuvres  in  the  European  style,  they 
all  assembled  tumultuously  in  the  At-Meidan. 
The  Aga  Fasha,  with  60,000  men  of  the  regu- 
lar troops,  immediately  received  orders  to  take 
possession   of  every  passage  leading   to   the 
square.     No  time  was  lost  in  placing  guns, 
loaded  with    grape-shot,   which   immediately 
commenced  a  murderous  fire  on  the  dense  and 
disorderly  masses  before  them,  who,  however, 
continued  to   defend  themselves  with    their 
wonted  gallantry,  till,  mowed  down  by  thou- 
sands, they  at  last  retreated  into  the  neigh- 
bouring barracks ;  these  were  set  on  fire,  and 
the  work   of  destruction   continued  till  few 
survived  to  recount  the  mournful  tale.  Twenty 
thousand  bodies  are  said  to  have  been  removed 
from  the  smoking  ruins,  and  to  have  been  cast 
into  the  Bosphorus. 
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The  immediate  result  of  this  decisive  step 
was  the  universal  adoption  of  the  European 
dress  and  discipline  in  the  army,  as  it  is  at 
present  established. 

The  soldier  is  well  treated;  he  is  com- 
pletely  clothed,  and  fed  at  the  expense  of 
government.  The  food  abundant  and  whole- 
some, principally  grain,  to  which  is  added  an 
oke  (two  pounds  and  a  quarter)  of  meat  per 
week ;  and  pay,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  pias- 
tres (about  four  shillings)  a  month.  The 
dress  has  already  been  described,  and  does 
anything  but  set  off  the  Turkish  militaire. 

Near  the  Seraskier's  residence  a  battalion 
was  drawn  out  to  receive  the  Admiral ;  it  was 
formed  in  line,  three  deep,  of  eight  divisions, 
and  about  500  strong.  The  men  were  small, 
mostly  boys, — unsoldierlike  and  slovenly  in 
their  appearance ; — and,  in  short,  the  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  was,  that  a  single  flank  com- 
pany of  any  British  regiment  of  the  line  could 
have  licked  the  whole  corps  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

The  passion  of  the  late  sultan  was  that  of 
building,    particularly   barracks,    and    every 
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height  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  is 
crowned  with  splendid  edifices  of  this  descrip- 
.tion,  which  are,  however,  nearly  empty,  from  the 
ezhansted  state  of  the  Turkish  army.  In  fact, 
great  difficulty  must  be  experienced  in  procur- 
ing recruits,  or  such  caricatures  of  soldiers  as 
are  at  present  seen  in  the  ranks  would  never 
be  admitted.  On  paper,  Constantinople  is  said 
to  be  garrisoned  by  15,000  men,  whilst  as  many 
more  are  supposed  to  occupy  the  forts  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  country  between  the  capital 
and  the  Black  Sea.  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  doubt,  whether  the  whole  Turkish  army  can 
at  present  muster  anything  like  that  number. 
The  Youngun  Polassi,  or  Fire  Tower,  is  on 
the  noble  parade-ground,  where  the  battalion 
was  drawn  up  to  receive  our  cavalcade.  It  is 
of  great  height,  and  from  its  summit  a  splendid 
view  is  obtained  of  the  whole  town,  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  Sea  of  Marmora, — and  the  eye  even 
stretches  as  far  as  the  snowy  heights  of  Olym- 
pus. Men  are  kept  here  constantly  on  the 
watch,  and  the  moment  they  see  any  signs  of 
a  conflagration  give  the  alarm.  It  was  but  a 
few  days  ago  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
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perform  this  duty,  by  an  extensive  fire  that 
took  place  in  the  Armenian  quarter  at  Pera, 
and  by  which  between  3000  and  4000  houses 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  From  the  summit  of 
the  Toungun  Polassi  I  was  enabled  to  witness 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  an  Eastern  city — 
counting  no  less  than  thirty-Jive  lean  and 
mangy  curs  basking  in  the  courts  below. 

Our  lionizing  concluded  here,  for  the  day ; 
nor  were  we  sorry  when  it  was  at  an  end,  as 
the  heat  of  an  August  sun  was  excessiye,  and 
both  the  "  skipper"  and  myself,  having  sati- 
ated ourselves  with  curiosities,  felt  an  appetite 
for  something  more  substantial;  therdbre, 
breaking  off  from  the  party,  and  guided  by  the 
grooms, — who  during  the  whole  day  had  not 
left  the  side  of  the  noble  animals  committed  to 
their  charge, — and  which  they  said  were  of  Ana- 
tolian breed,*  we  soon  found  ourselves  opposite 

*  The  specimens  we  had  of  Koahra  Pasha's  stud  did 
credit  to  liis  knowledge  of  horse-flesh.  The  horses  bred 
in  Asia  Minor  are  of  a  larger  description  than  the 
generality  of  Arabs,  and  more  resembling  the  Persian 
horse,  of  which  sudi  numbers  are  brought  to  the  Indian 
markets. 
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Giilata,  and  were  safely  wafted  over  in  a 
^^  light  caique."  Traversing  the  gloomy  streets 
of  this  place,  and  passing  an  extensive  ceme- 
tery, overshadowed  by  cypress  trees,  we  shortly 
reached  Pera,  suddenly  transported,  as  it  were, 
to  the  midst  of  an  European  town.  The  shops 
— ^the  bonnets  and  shawls— that  abomination 
in  the  Prankish  costume,  the  hollow  cylinder 
of  felt,  miscalled  a  "  hat," — which  at  every 
step  met  the  eye,  bore  ample  evidence  that 
Christianity  was  here  in  the  ascendant. 

Never  was  transition  more  rapid,  or  a  greater 
change  to  be  seen  in  a  less  space  of  time.  As 
we  moved  through  the  principal  thoroughfare, 
which  runs  along  the  summit  of  the  hill  of 
Pera, — ^we  might  easily  have  fancied  ourselves 
perambulating  the  Rue  Vivienne,  or  one  of  the 
dirty  narrow  streets  in  the  most  populous 
guartier  of  Paris,  which  it  resembles  much 
more  than  anything  London  can  produce. 

The  sudden  arrival  of  so  many  strangers 
had  filled  every  hotel,  and  we  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  lodgings,  which  we  at  last 
effected  at  the  house  of  a  Tyrolese  ;  this  depart- 
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ment  of  business  seeming  here  to  be  entirdj 
monopolized  by  foreigners. 

Pera  itself  appears,  par  excellence^  the  hsr 
bitation  of  aliens,  of  men  without  country  or 
fixed  place  of  abode,  and  of  adventurers  of 
all  descriptions;  though,  perhaps,  in  a  less 
degree  at  present,  than  when, — as  the  residence 
of  the  ministers  from  every  European  court,* — 
it  was  the  scene  of  never-ending  intrigue  and 
cabal.  * 

There  appears,  however,  yet  sufficient 
occupation  of  this  sort,  to  judge  from  the 
anxious  faces  and  bustling  appearance  of  the 
groups  which  nightly  assemble  to  sip  their 
coffee,  or  enjoy  the  coolness  of  an  ice,  on  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  Casino,  near  the  Grand 
Cemetery;  the  shadows  of  whose  moumfiil 
cypresses  do  not  apparently  throw  any  gloom 
over  the  busy  scene;  indeed,  in  Turkey  the 
grave  appears  divested  of  half  its  horrors — the 
last  resting-place  of  our  mortal  remains  is 
always  selected  for  the  picturesque  situation  of 

*  Mo8t  of  whom  at  present  reside  near  Therapia,  a 
village  about  twelve  miles  up  the  Bosphorus. 
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its  locality,  and,  ovo^hadowed  by  tall  cypress- 
trees,  generally  commands  a  fine  and  exten- 
sive prospect. 

Here,  enjoying  the  coolness  of  the  summer's 
eve,  the  living  may  be  seen  resting  against  the 
tnrbaned  pillar  which  marks  the  last  bourne  of 
those  who  are  no  more ; — joyous  groups  of  chil- 
dren are  sporting  amongst  the  tombs, — whilst 
the  solemn  veiled  figures,  which,  under  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  grave-trees,  are  quietly 
contemplating  their  infant  mirth, — ^look  them- 
selves like  inmates  of  this  city  of  the  dead, — 
allowed  for  a  brief  space  to  breathe  the  air  of 
heaven  amid  its  sepulchral  solitudes. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  abounds 
with  these  abodes  of  blended  melancholy  and 
mirth — of  death  and  rejoicing.  But  the  most 
extensive  cemetery  is  that  at  Scutari,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  Turks 
have  amongst  them  a  prophecy,  stating  that  at 
some  future  period  it  is  their  fate  to  be  driven 
out  of  Europe ;  and  the  fear  of  leaving  their 
bones  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Giaour,  is 
the  cause  of  the  greater  popularity  enjoyed  by 
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the  burial-ground  here,  over  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water.  A  grave  is  never  here  dis- 
turbed to  receive  a  fipesh  inmate ;  the  Necropolis 
at  Scutari  is  therefore  always  increasing  in  ex- 
tent, and  its  dark  overshadowing  forest  of  cy- 
press alreadycoversan  immensespace  of  ground. 
As  the  stranger  wanders  through  the  innu- 
merable marble  pillars  which  mark  the  ^*  narrow 
place  of  rest ;" — whilst  corruption  festers  beneath 
his  feet, — imagining  that  at  every  respiration 
he  is  inhaling  the  dank  vapours  of  the  grave, 
which  may  be  floating  around,  undisturbed  in 
the  deep  shadow,  even  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine ; — 
whilst  above,  and  clothed  in  a  never-changing 
garb  of  woe,  unvarying  and  unvaried  by  the 
snows  of  autumn,  the  showers  of  spring,  or 
heat  of  summer, — are  the  tall  black  forms  of 
the  death-tree,  whose  shade  casts  a  chill  on 
his  very  heart ; — with  whatever  levity  he  may 
have  entered  these  solenm  precincts,  his 
thoughts  become  saddened,  in  spite  of  himself, 
and  he  generally  emerges  again  into  the  gay 
sunshine,  in  a  much  graver  mood  of  mind,  and 
more  subdued  state  of  feeling. 
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Bat,  bidding  adieu  to  Scutari,  let  us  visit, 
with  the  help  of  a  firman,  a  gayer  and  more 
lively  scene ;  the  abode  of  beauty,  the  residence 
of  pleasure — ^the  Imperial  Seraglio — ^where,  in 
Eastern  phraseology,  the  rose-bud  of  loveliness 
flourishes  in  the  garden  of  delight.  The  afore- 
said rose-buds  having  for  a  time  been  trans- 
planted to  the  sultan's  palace  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  his  Sublimity, — divested  of  the  thorn 
of  jealousy, — allowed  us  free  ingress  to  this  his 
terrestrial  paradise. 

A  very  short  time  back  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting access  to  the  seraglio  was  so  great,  that  it 
had  been  visited  by  but  few,  and  even  those  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  their  lives.  However,  as 
it  is  now  so  generally  known,  our  account  shall 
be  brief.  The  building  itself  overlooks  the 
Bosphorus,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  splen- 
did gardens;  furnished  in  princely  style,  and 
contains  the  most  magnificent  suites  of  apart- 
ments, marble  halls,  and  baths.  But,  lest  the 
reader  should  already  feel  as  much  fatigued 
with  the  description  as  we  did  with  the  inspec- 
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tion  of  this  residence  of  the  "  Brother  to  the 
Sun  and  Cousin  of  the  Moon,"  we  will  e'en  cry 
"  halt,"  and  refer  him  for  full  particulars  to 
Dr.  Clarke's  elaborate  account,  commencing  at 
the  sixteenth  page  of  his  Trayels  in  the  East. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

^^eoe  from  the  quarter-deck  of  the  ''  Carjsfort" — ^£n- 
traooe  to  the  Black  Sea — Therapia— Plainness  of 
the  Greek  women — ^Pilgrimage  to  Belgrade — Sum- 
mer residenoe  of  Ladj  Mary  Wortley  Montague — 
The  Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters— Byron— Pic- 
turesque group — Conmiunication  from  the  Grand 
Vizier  to  Captain  Napier — Turkish  women — A 
gay  Lothario-— Visit  toKoshru  Pasha — A  conference 
— The  high  road  to  Stamboul— The  youthful  Sultan. 

Tired  in  a  very  few  days  with  the  noise, 
he  heat,  the  dust,  and  filthj  of  Pera,  we  gkdly 
vailed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  the 

Carysfort"  taking  the  admiral  and  his  party 
>  Therapia,  in  order  to  proceed  to  that  de- 
ghtful  spot,  which  for  some  time  became  the 
ead-quarters,  from,  whence  were  projected  our 
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various  trips  to  Stamboul,  and  to  the  different 
beautiful  sites  along  the  banks  of  the  dear, 
deep,  and  rapid  Bosphorus. 

We  had  volunteered  to  escort  and  see  safely 
on  board,  some  ladies  belonging  to  the  admiral  s 
party,  one  of  whom  was  in  a  sedan-chair, 
which  we  found  no  small  difficulty  in  urging 
through  the  steep,  crowded,  and  narrow  streets 
which  run  from  Pera  to  the  port  of  Tophana. 

In  such  uneven  and  confined  thoroughfares,  a 
carriage  woidd  be  out  of  the  question;  even 
the  slow-going  Araba  ventures  not  to  thread 
these  "  steep  and  narrow  paths ;"  and,  after 
innumerable  stoppages,  our  progress  was  at 
last  brought  to  a  dead  stand-still,  by  encoun- 
tering a  large  troop  of  donkeys  heavily  laden 
with  fragments  of  granite,  which  so  completely 
blocked  up  the  passage,  that  the  fair  inmate 
of  the  sedan  was  fain  to  trust  her  ^^  small,  white 
feet,"  and  satin  slippers,  to  the  tender  mercies 
and  more  than  doubtful  cleanliness  of  a  Turkish 
street ;  and  we  thus  elbowed  a  way  through 
our  meek,  long-eared  opponents — through 
troops  of  lean  and  hungry  dogs — heaps  of  mud 
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— ^masses  of  human  beings,  either  Jezzed  or 
torbaned,  or  "  calpacked" — Greeks,  Turks, 
Jews,  and  Armenians — until,  stepping  into  a 
"  light  caique"  at  the  crowded  port,  we  were 
soon  dancing  along  the  waters  as  merrily  as  the 
numerous  water-fowl,*  fearlessly  flitting  over- 
head, or  diving  beneath  the  very  bows  of  our 
fairy  skiff,  which,  propelled  by  the  strokes  of 
two  fine-looking  Greek  boatmen,  skimmed 
rapidly  over  the  deep  and  dark-blue  cuiTent, 
and  soon  brought  us  alongside  of  the  "  Carys- 
fort,"  then  preparing  to  be  taken  in  tow  by 
the  steamer  "  Rhadamanthus." 

It  is  only  when  floating  on  the  clear  waters 
of  the  "  ocean  stream"  that  all  the  beauties  of 
its  lovely  banks  are  displayed  to  the  wonder- 
ing eyes  of  the  spectator,  who, — to  keep  up  the 
magical  illusion  of  the  scene, — should  never  set 
his  foot  on  shore. 

But  here,  on  the  brightly  clear  and  polished 
deck  of  one  of  Albion's  bulwarks ; — far  removed 

•  The  lameness  of  the  water-fowl  in  the  port 
of  Constantinople  has  been  often  descanted  on  by 
travellers,  and  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the  hu- 
manity of  the  OsmanU  towards  the  inferior  animals. 

VOL.  17.  N 
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from  the  impurities,  filth,  dogs,  and  noise 
which  jar  on  every  sense,  when  actnally  in 
Stamboul;  with  a  glorious  and  cloudless  sun 
overhead,  and  the  purest  and  clearest  of  that 
clear  and  pure  element,  gliding  by  in  rippling 
eddies,  the  spectator  can,  with  unmitigated 
enjoyment,  contemplate  one  of  the  loveliest 
panoramas  in  nature — 

*'  The  European  with  the  Asian  shore 

Sprinkled  with  palaces;  the  ocean  stream 

Here  and  there  studded  with  a  seventy-four; 
Sophia's  cupola,  with  golden  gleam; 

The  cyjircss-groves;  Olympus,  high  and  hoar; 
The  twelve  isles,  and  the  more  than  I  could  dream, 

Far  less  describe,  present  the  very  view 

Which  charm*d  the  charming  Mary  Montagu." 

All  this,  and  much  more,  was  to  be  seen 
from  the  quarter-deck  of  the  "  Carysfort :" 
Scutari,  with  its  dark  cypress-clad  cemetery, 
overlooked  by  the  stately  Bulgurlhu  Dagh — 
the  Maiden's  Tower — ^the  mysterious  pine- 
shadowed  groves  of  the  Boumou  Serai — ^the 
busy  mart  of  the  Golden  Horn,  with  its  num- 
berless vessels  of  every  nation — ^the  caiques, 
lightly  plying  to  and  fro  with  their  chib(mked 
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or  ashmacked  freights — ^whilst  the  joyous  song 
of  the  Greek  sailors  was  gladly  borne  on  the 
breeze — scarcely  ruflSing  the  bosom  of  that 
dark-blue  current,  which  has  washed  away  so 
many  a  token  of  ruthless  deeds,  for  ever  em- 
bedded in  "  the  deep  caverns  of  its  deadly  tide." 
But— 

''  I  wont  describe;  description  is  my  forte, 

But  every  fool  describes,  in  these  bright  days, 
ffis  wondrous  journey  to  some  foreign  court, 
Andspawns  his  quarto,and  demands  your  praise.** 

So  we  will  e'en  get  under  weigh,  and,  carried 
along  passively  by  our  smoking,  hissing,  and 
paddling  conductor,  glide  deeper  into  the 
beautifid  channel ;  and  leaving  the  light,  airy- 
looking  fabric  of  the  new  palace  of  Beshik- 
Tash,  and  the  beautiful  summer  residence 
of  the  Sultan  and  his  harem,  with  its  long 
line  of  gilt  lattices, — ^the  painted  and  gilded 
Beglier-Bey, — we  penetrate  through  increasing 
beauties  and  wonders,  amid  gilded  kiosks, 
graceful  minars,  perfmned  gardens,  dark 
cypress-groves,  and  overhanging  woods  of  the 
stately  plane-tree;  until  our  course  is  nearly 

n2 
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arrested  by  the  rapid  stream,  which  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel  is  called  the 
Sheitan  Akunti,  or  Devil's  Current;  and  here 
runs  with  such  velocity,  as  for  a  moment  to 
render  it  doubtful  whether  the  engines  of  the 
"  Rhadamanthus"  would  be  sufficiently  potent 
to  master  the  double  weight  which  they  had 
now  to  bear  along. 

It  is  at  this  part  of  the  Bosphorus  that 
the  bridge  of  Darius  is  said  to  have  been 
thrown  across ;  and  the  narrow  strait  is  now 
protected  by  the  "  Anatoli  Hissar,"  or  Asiatic 
Castle,  on  one  side,  and  by  its  frowning  brother 
of  "  Roumeli,"  or  Europe  Fort,  on  the  opposite 
coast. 

The  stronghold  of  Roumeli  Hisseu:*,  built  by 
the  conqueror  of  Constantinople, — the  great 
Mahomed, — served  as  a  prison  to  the  refractory 
Janissaries  during  the  existence  of  that  power- 
ful body ;  and  through  the  "  Traitors' "  gate, 
the  only  entrance  by  which  it  is  accessible 
from  the  sea-side,  the  bodies  of  those  who 
were  strangled  within  its  dark  and  mysterious 
walls,  were  dragged  out  by  the  heels,   and 
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buried  for  ever  under  the  deep  eddying  waters 
circling  round  their  base. 

It  is  said,  that  the  ground-plan  of  the  for- 
tification forms  the  characters  composing  the 
Prophet  s  name,  and  likewise  that  of  its 
founder.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  gladly  lost 
sight  of  its  gloomy,  blood-stained  portals: — 
as  the  channel  became  broader,  we  shot  more 
rapidly  a-head;  and  shortly  after,  the  lovely 
valley  of  "  Guiuk-Suy,"  or  the  Sweet  Waters 
of  Asia,  had  flitted  past  our  vision  like  a 
dream:  and  we  came  to  an  anchor  in  that 
wide-opening  bay,  on  the  shores  of  which,  stand 
those  head-quarters  of  political  cabal  and  in- 
trigue— Therapia  and  Beyukdere — the  pre- 
sent abodes  of  the  European  Ministers  at  the 
Ottoman  court,  and  where  are  now  brewing 
so  many  deep-laid  political  schemes  and  machi- 
nations  * 

Here   a  new  and  magnificent  coup  d^oil 

*  This  was  written  in  1839,  and  the  author,  not 
wishing  to  entangle  himself  in  the  web  of  politics,  has 
omitted  a  few  passages  which  here  occur  in  his  journal, 
relative  to  the  then  various  transactions  of  the  different 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Therapia  and  Be3fukd4T^. 
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presented  itself,  in  the  entranoe  to  the  Black 
Sea,  ^^  where  the  dark  Euxine  rolled  upon  the 
blue  Symplegades ;"  through  that  short  pas- 
sage which  conveyed  those  intr^id  navigators 
of  old,  who  freighted  the  "  good  ship  Argo," 
from  their  genial  southern  dime  to  all  the 
horrors  of  the  stormy  north ; — and  it  is  really 
astonishing  how  suddenly  in  thb  part  of  the 
world  such  a  transition  actually  takes  place. 

The  temperate  (sometimes  we  may  almost 
call  it  the  torrid)  zone,  appears  hand  in  hand 
with  all  the  frozen  terrors  of  the  north,  and 
divested  of  those  intermediate  links  which  in 
other  climates  gradually  soften  those  asperities 
attending  the  change  of  seasons.  A  few  days 
before,  whilst  going  through  the  seraglio  gar- 
dens, under  a  burning  sun,  and  the  thermo- 
meter at  90°  in  the  shade,  I  was  assured  by 
one  of  the  oflScers  of  the  "  Carysfort,"  which 
had  been  on  the  station  upwards  of  three  years, 
that  the  winters  are  sometimes  so  severe  that 
he  had  seen  the  snow  for  ten  days  at  a  time 
on  the  vessel's  deck,  whilst  moored  opposite 
Therapia. 

Then,  after  being  thus  long  frozen  into  a 
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State  approaching  torpor,  the  spring  surprises 
one  by  the  saddenness  of  its  genial  influence ; — 
one  day  a  southerly  wind  makes  snow  and 
frost  at  once  disappear ;  and  the  scenery,  cast- 
ing off  its  winter  garb,  assumes  at  once  all 
the  gaudy  hues  of  a  summer  toilette,  which, — 
at  the  period  now  alluded  to, — shone  forth  in 
its  most  brilliant  colours.  The  Black  Sea, — 
not  above  four  mUes  from  Therapia, — ^^vas 
shut  out  from  our  view  by  the  windings  of  the 
narrow  channel,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
range  of  the  Strandja  Hills, — ^from  which  Con- 
stantinople gets  its  supplies  of  water, — ^whilst 
on  the  Asiatic  shore,  is  seen  the  elevated 
ground  overlooked  by  the  Jouchi-Dagh,  or 
Giant's  Mountain. 

Therapia  is  the  residence  of  Captain  Walker ; 
so  well  kno^vn  in  these  seas  as  the  active  com- 
mander of  the  "  Vanguard,"  and  who,  for 
some  time  past,  has  held  a  high  and  respon- 
sible situation  in  the  Turkish  navy.  On  going 
ashore,  he  took  us  to  his  house,  which  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  bay.  Under  the 
auspices  of  his  amiable  lady  we  partook  of  a 
most   hospitable  entertainment;  and  in  the 
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eyening,  as  we  intended  to  make  Therapia 
our  head-quarters,  went  in  quest  of  billets — 
every  hole  and  comer  of  the  only  "  hotel"  in 
the  place  (a  miserable  little  pot-hoose)  being 
already  occupied. 

We  at  last  were  admitted,  as  a  great  favour, 
into  the  house  of  a  Greek  lady,  of  the  name  of 
Delazzo,  who,  with  her  two  pretty  nieces,  kept 
a  sort  of  pension.  We  have  before  noticed  the 
general  plainness  of  the  Greek  women ;  offering 
thus  so  great  a  contrast  to  the  noble  bearing 
and  fine-looking  persons  of  the  men  of  their 
nation. 

This  is  a  universal  subject  of  disappoint- 
ment to  the  traveller,  who  in  vain  looks  for 
the  noble  classical  features,  the  high  fore- 
head, straight  nose,  short  upper  lip,  well-poised 
and  graceful  head,  which  his  imagination 
invariably  leads  him  to  suppose  must  be  the 
characteristics  of  the  descendants  of  Aspasia 
and  Sappho. 

The  Greek  ladies  neither  possess  those  sleepy 
fascinating  charms,  which  even  a  stolen  and 
casual  glance  enables  the  attentive  observer 
of  female  beauty  immediately  to  pronounce  as 
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pecnliarlj  Osmanli;  nor  the  clear  and  bril- 
liant complexions  and  yoluptuous  movements 
of  the  "  Dudu-like"  Armenians.  They  are 
in  general  bad  figures ;  and  the  insurmount- 
able propensity  they  display — particularly  the 
£Eur  Perotes — ^for  glaring  and  gaudy  colours  in 
their  dresses,  gives  them  a  flippant  and  courte- 
zan-like air,  which  is  far  from  prepossessing. 
But  to  every  rule  there  are  exceptions ;  and 
such  were  the  charming  nieces  of  our  fat, 
good-natured  hostess, — the  beautifid  sisters, 
Sophie  and  Virginie  Amot,  who  kindly  under- 
took  my  education  in  Romaic,  or  modern 
Greek : — 

^^  'Tis  pleasing  to  be  BchooFd  in  a  strange  tongue 

By  female  lips  and  ejes;  that  is,  I  mean, 
When  both  the  teacher  and  the  taught  are  young, 

Ab  was  the  case,  at  least,  where  I  have  been: 
They  smile  so  when  one's  right,  and  when  one's  wrong 

They  smile  still  more;  and  then  there  intervene 
Pressure  of  hands,  perhaps  even  a  chaste  kiss: 

I  leam'd  the  little  that  I  know  by  this." 

We  will  say  nought  about  the  pressure  of 
hands,  etc.; — all  that  I  know  is,  that  I 
made  great   progress,    soon  learned  to   say 

N  3 
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'^  Zam  (jucM,  eras  ayair&" — and  often  recall  with 
gratitnde  my  kind  and  pretty  instructresses. 

Our  time  at  Therapia  was  passed  in 
making  excursions  into  the  neighbourhood 
during  the  mornings;  and  the  evenings  we 
spent  at  the  houses,  or  "palaces," — as  they 
are  called, — of  the  diflferent  Ministers ;  whose 
abodes,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Ponsonby,  are  situated  at  another 
village,  called  "  Bejnik-dere,"  round  the  wind- 
ings of  the  bay,  which  is  now  (what  Pera 
was  formerly,  ere  its  numerous  fires  drove 
away  the  diplomatists)  the  nest  of  many  a 
(IcM^ply-hatched  machination  and  intrigue. 

It  were  unpardonable  to  have  been,  even  a 
(lay,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  was  for  a 
whole  summer  the  residence  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  Wortley  Montagu,  and  from  whence  she 
indited  so  many  of  her  letters,  without  per- 
forming a  pilgrimage  to  Belgrade. 

One  fine  morning,  a  party  was  accordingly 
formed,  and  we  penetrated  into  the  depths  of 
the  beautiful  forest  of  beech  and  chestnut 
trees,  which  bounds  the  high  ground  known  as 
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the  Strandja  Hills,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Euxine ;  around  whose  summits  are  collected 
the  exhalations  of  that  stormy  sea,  which  fall 
in  genial  showers,  and  give  rise  to  those 
numerous  rills  flowing  from  their  sides,  and 
from  which  Constantinople  derives  its  supply 
of  fresh  water. 

This  is  effected  by  retaining  the  fluid  in 
artificial  reservoirs,  formed  by  throwing  across 
the  rivulets, — as  they  meander  through  the 
numerous  beautiful  valleys, — artificial  em- 
bankments of  masonry,  termed  "  bendts  ;"*  a 
vast  quantity  of  water  is  thus  collected,  and 
conveyed  through  pipes  and  over  aqueducts  to 
the  town,  which  is  thus  abundantly  supplied 
during  the  whole  year.  These  "  bendts,"  with 
their  accompanying  clear  and  transparent  little 
lakes, — ^reflecting  the  tall  beech  and  chestnut- 
trees  on  their  banks, — are  in  themselves  pretty 
objects,  whose  picturesque  effect  is  greatly  in- 
creased  by  being  frequently  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  erection  of  a  kiosk  or  country-house  of 

•  Quer}',  if  the  word  "  bendt"  be  not  from  the  same 
derivation  as  the  Indian  "  bund,  ^  which  is  applied  to 
the  same  purpose  ? 
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the  Sultan, — many  of  which  were  constructed 
in  this  neighbourhood  by  the  late  Mahmoud, 
whose  mania  for  buUding  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  superstition ;  it  having  been 
once  foretold  to  him  by  a  soothsayer,  that  as 
long  as  he  continued  to  build  edifices  his 
prosperity  would  increase  :  and  this  prophecy 
has  tended  greatly  to  embellish  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stamboul. 

The  Turk  is  proverbially  noted  for  ap- 
preciating the  beauties  of  nature ;  he  will  sit 
for  hours  in  silence  smoking  away  care,  as 
under  the  refreshing  sliade  of  a  tall  plane- 
tree  he  contemplates  the  lovely  Bosphonis 
rolling  at  his  feet ;  and  appears  never  satiated 
with  the  splendid  view,  nor  with  the  state  of 
passive  enjoyment  conveyed  by  it.  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  all-potent 
Mahmoud  should  have  fixed  on  the  cool 
shades  of  the  forest  of  Belgrade  as  a  site  for 
the  numerous  fairy  abodes  which  now  adorn 
it,  and  which  are  usually  situated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  one  of  the  clear  rills  above  mentioned. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  the  Strandja 
Hills  are  a  most  important  position,  as  their 
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occupation  would  enable  an  enemy, — by  de- 
stroying the  "  bendts," — to  cut  oflF  the  supplies 
of  water,  and  inevitably  ensure  the  fall  of  the 
capital.  So  well  were  the  Greek  emperors 
aware  of  this,  that  they  took  the  precaution  of 
forming  within  the  walls  of  the  city  those 
immense  subterranean  reservoirs,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  still  pointed  out,  and  called  by 
the  Turks,  the  "  Bim-Bir-Derek,"  or  the  thou- 
sand-and-one  columns,  from  the  immense 
number  of  pillars  used  in  supporting  the  roof. 

A  ride  of  a  couple  of  hours  brought  us  to 
the  end  of  our  pilgrimage, — the  summer  resi- 
dence of  Lady  Mary, — which  presents,  how- 
ever, nothing  remarkable,  save  the  interest 
always  attached  to  the  abodes  of  departed 
genius. 

On  our  return  to  Therapia,  it  being  Fri- 
day,— the  sabbath  of  the  Faithful, — after  an 
early  dinner,  we  proceeded  across  to  the 
Asiatic  shore,  to  visit  the  spot  called  "  Guiuk- 
Suy,"  known  to  the  Franks  by  the  appellation 
of  the  Asiatic  Valley  of  the  "  Sweet  Waters," 
and  on  a  fine  summer's  day  the  resort  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  fair  sex  of  Stambo\]X— - 
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Osmanlis,  Greeks,  and  Armenians — ^who  flock 
hither  in  light  gilded  caiques,  to  meet  their 
female  friends,  and  spend  the  sultry  hours  of 
noon  in  delightful  pic-nic  groups  on  the  smooth 
greensward,  and  under  the  cool  shade  of  the 
noble  plane-trees  which  border  this  truly  Ar- 
cadian spot. 

Shooting  across  the  bay  of  Therapia,  in 
sight  of  the  old  Genoese  castle,  overtopped  by 
the  Giant's  Grave,  we  passed  close  to  "  Unkiar 
Skelassi,"  or  the  Sultan's  Pier, — where,  in 
1837,  was  concluded  the  celebrated  treaty,  in- 
terdicting the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  to  all 
foreign  vessels,  save  those  bearing  the  Russian 
flag, — thereby  annulling  the  compact  of  1 809. 

But  a  truce  to  politics ;  and  as  we  approach 
the  favoured  spot  of  the  "  Sweet  Waters,"  a 
flat  contradiction  is  offered  to  the  following 
assertion  of  Childe  Harold  : — 

"  Here  woman's  voice  is  never  heard:  apart 

And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  veil'd,  to  move. 
She  jields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart. 
Tamed  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  rove.** 

Byron  appears  to  have  entertained  the 
usual  idea  of  the  severe  state  of  captivity  in- 
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flicted  on  all  Turkish  women,  whereas  nothing 
can  be  more  reverse  than  the  reality  of  this 
sopposition. 

The  intelligent  authoress  of  the  *'  City  of 
the  Sultan,"*  who  must  have  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  forming  a  connect  opinion 
on  the  subject,  says : — "  As  we  are  all  prone 
to  believe  freedom  to  be  happiness,  then  are 
the  Turkish  women  the  happiest,  for  they 
are  certainly  the  freest  individuals  in  the  em- 
pire. It  is  the  fashion  in  Europe  to  pity  the 
women  of  the  East;  but  it  is  ignorance  of 
their  real  position  alone  which  can  engender 
so  misplaced  an  exhibition  of  sentiment.  A 
Turkish  woman  consults  no  pleasure  save  her 
own:  when  she  wishes  to  walk  or  drive,  or 
even  to  pass  a  short  time  with  her  friend, 
she  adjusts  her  yashmac  and  feridjee^  sum- 
mons her  slave,  who  prepares  her  boksha  or 
bundle,  neatly  arranged  in  a  pocket-handker- 
chief; and  on  the  entrance  of  her  husband,  his 
inquiries  are  answered  by  the  intelligence,  that 

*  Miss  Pardoe,  whose  descriptions  are  as  spiritedly 
drawn  as  they  are  accurate. 
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the  Khanoum  Effendi  is  gone  to  spend  a  week 
at  the  harem  of  so  and  so." 

And  certainly  the  scenes  which  presented 
themselves  to  our  view,  on  landing  at  the 
Valley  of  Sweet  Waters,  did  not  convey  to  our 
minds  the  impression  that  the  fair  actresses 
engaged  therein,  were  either  the  victims  of  a 
morbid  melancholy,  or  the  trembling  slaves  of 
some  severe  old  despot  of  a  Bluebeard. 

This  is  the  time  and  place  for  a  Frank  to 
see  more  of  the  female  population  of  Constan- 
tinople than  he  has  anywhere  else  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing. 

Amidst  the  numerous  joyous  groups  of 
bright  and  many-coloured  flowers  which 
bespangle  the  smooth  greensward  of  this 
'*  enchanted  valley,"  may  be  seen  all  the 
varied  races  which  now  occupy  the  "  Babel" 
of  Stamboul. 

The  lively  and  dark-eyed  Greek  damsel 
is  easily  recognised  by  the  broad  turban 
of  gauze  or  velvet,  with  the  lace  veil  so  ad- 
justed as  not  to  conceal  a  single  charm.  The 
fair  Perote  cannot  be  mistaken,  by  her  gaudy 
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display  of  recently  imported  finery  from 
London,  or  Paris ;  whilst  the  profusion  of  bril- 
liant colours  with  which  she  is  bedizened, 
increases  the  bad  efiect  of  that  already  unbe- 
coming dress,  and  ill  stands  a  comparison 
with  the  graceful  oriental  costumes  fluttering 
around  in  the  breeze. 

Knots  of  grave  Armenians,  of  both  sexes, 
may  be  seen  quietly  reposing  in  the  shade, 
partaking  of  the  good  things  which  they  have 
provided  for  the  occasion.  The  men  are  sober, 
ataid-looking  personages,  with  portly  forms 
gnugly  encased  in  long  flowing  robes  of  dark- 
blue  cloth,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  broad 
sash;  wearing  slippers,  and  ^^paposhes"  of 
red  morocco ; — ^whilst  on  their  shaven  crowns 
they  bear  the  most  unwieldly-looking  machine 
ever  invented  to  protect  the  human  skull. 
This  is  the  "  calpac,"  made  of  black  sheepskin, 
and  which,  in  shape  and  colour,  more  than 
anything  else,  resembles  the  reversed  form  of  a 
large  "  -Marmife,"  or  blackened  iron  pot, 
wherein  are  perpetrated  sundry  mysteries  of 
the  culinary  art. 
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But  the  fair  "  Armeniennes" — they  are  very 
"Dudus"  personified,  with  their  bright  and 
transparent  complexion, — sleepy  look, — and 
withal,  that  voluptuous  embonpoint^  which  so 
well  becomes  them, — 

"  That,  after  all,  t' would  puzzle  to  say  where 
It  would  not  spoil  some  separate  charm  to  pare,^ 

Although  these, — each  and  all, — ^may  attract 
our  admiration ;  what  we  can  see  of  the  fair 
"  yashmack'd"  Osmanlis  excites  still  greater  in- 
terest ;  and  they  are  sometimes  so  much  thrown 
off  their  guard  on  these  joyous  occasions,  or 
frequently  so  intent  in  adjusting  the  folds  of 
the  feridjee,  as  to  be  totally  unaware  of  the 
approach  of  the  admiring  stranger,  until  he 
has  been  fully  able  to  scan  the  fine  features  of 
a  pale,  but  beautiful  face,  and  the  white  and 
slender  fingers  now  so  busily  employed  in  con- 
cealing charms,  which  have  thus,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, been  most  unconsciously  revealed. 

The  white  marble  fountain  of  Guiuk  Suy  ap- 
pears to  be  the  focus  around  which  concentrate 
all  these  holiday  groups ;  and  a  pretty  scene 
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does  it  oft  present  to  the  observant  traveller  : 
laughing  children  and  beautiful  women — ^talk- 
ative Greeks  and  grave  Osmanlis,  thoughtfully 
smoking  the  eternal  chibouks,  whilst  sipping 
their  coffee — ^black  slaves  runnhig  to  and  fro 
with  refreshments— others  cooking  "kabobs" 
amidst  the   painted  arabas,    whose   unyoked 
and  bell-bespangled  oxen  ai-e  quietly  grazing 
on  the  short  herbage,  or  chewing  the  cud  of 
meditation    in   a  recumbent    posture — fruit- 
venders  retailing  their  perfumeil  wares — Scla- 
vonian    musicians    and    buffoons  —  fleets    of 
caiques  dancing  on  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus ; 
which,  lit  up  by  the  setting  sun,  shines  under 
its  departing  rays  like  an  ocean  of  molten  gold. 
All  this  forms   so   lovely  and  so   lively  a 
scene,  and  withal  so  attractive,  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  a  stranger  drags  himself  from  the 
spot,  which,  like  an  airy  vision  of  the  over- 
heated fancy,  makes  him  imagine  himself  trans- 
ported, with  the  learned  Shaherzade,  to  the  lo- 
cality of  the  "  Arabian  Nights ;" — and  when  at 
last  the  lengthening  shades  warn  him  to  return 
to  his  caique,  he  does  so  with  the  reflection  of 
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what  happiness  such  a  people,  in  such  a  dime, 
might  attain  under  a  free  and  stable  govern- 
ment ;  without  which,  and  the  consequent  en- 
joyment of  our  rights  and  personal  security — 
those  key-stones  of  human  felicity, — it  would 
be  in  vain  to  expect  this  "  end  and  aim"  of 
being,  in  a  pilgrimage  through  our  transitory 
world. 

On  the  27  th  of  August,  Captain  Napier 
received  the  following  note  from  the  Drago- 
man of  the  Grand  Vizier,  an  Englishman, 
who  had  long  been  established  at  Constanti- 
nople : — 

"  Sir, — H.  Highness,  the  Grand  Vizier,  has 
instructed  me  to  inform  you  that  he  will  feel 
highly  honoured  by  a  visit  from  so  distin- 
guished an  ornament  to  the  British  navy  as 
yourself.  11.  Highness  has  named  to-morrow, 
at  about  ten,  A.M.,  for  the  interview;  at  which 
time,  if  you  will  land  at  the  stairs  near  the 
Custom-house  of  Stamboul,  as  on  Wednesday 
last,  horses  will  be  ready,  and  myself  present, 
to  conduct  you  to  H.  Highnesses  residence. 
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Believe  me,  sir,  to  be,  with  respect,  your  very 
humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

"J.  W.  Redhouse." 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  next 
.morning  saw  us  in  a  caique,  propelled  by  a 
couple  of  sturdy  Greeks,  skimming  lightly 
over  the  dark  indigo  waters  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Much  as  we  had  admired  the  scenery  on  a 
former  occasion,  it  was  now,  if  possible,  en- 
hanced by  the  swiftness  of  our  arrowy  flight 
down  the  stream,  which  caused  the  tall  plane- 
trees,  the  gloomy  cypresses,  the  graceful  kiosks 
and  minarets,  to  flit  past  our  dazzled  vision 
like  the  shadowy  apparitions  of  a  distempered 
dream. 

The  only  alloy  to  our  pleasure  was  the 
nervous  feeling  imparted  by  the  cranky  nature 
of  our  fragile  craft — the  least  motion — a 
Yankee  would,  perhaps,  even  aver  the  winking 
of  an  eye, — the  smallest  change  of  position 
threw  it  fearfully  off"  its  centre  of  gravity,  and 
made  us  no  longer  wonder  at  the  prudent  cus- 
tom adopted  by  the  Osmanlis   of  squatting 
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down  quietly  on  carpets  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  where  they  may  comfortably  smoke  their 
chibouks,  without  the  risk  of  being  capsized  by 
an  unusually  heavy  whiff  floating  to  leeward. 

■ 

Our  apprehensions  were  on  this  occasion, 
however,  groundless;  for  little  more  than  an 
hour*  saw  us  shooting  across  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  safely  landed  at  the  Custom- 
house stairs,  where,  according  to  appointment, 
Mr.  Redhouse  met  us — and  some  beautifiil 
Anatolian  horses,  magnificently  accoutred,  were 
waiting  our  arrival.  As  the  Vizier  had  been 
unexpectedly  summoned  before  the  Sultan,  it 
was  proposed  that,  until  he  were  disengaged,  we 
should  take  a  ride  through  the  bazaars ;  and 
during  this  time,  Mr,  Redhouse  imparted  a  good 
deal  of  information  relative  to  Turkish  manners 
and  customs,  which,  from  his  long  residence  in 
the  country,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with 

•  From  this  the  rapidity  with  which  the  caique  shoots 
through  the  water  may  be  conceived — ^the  distance  be- 
tween Therapia  and  the  Grolden  Horn  being  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles — though  it  is  true  thei^  was  a 
strong  current,  in  this  instance,  in  our  favour. 
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the  language,  he  must  be  well  qualified  to 
give. 

I  remember  questioning  him  on  a  subject 
which,  from  the  mvsterv  in  which  it  is  veiled, 
is  generally  of  interest  to  the  Eastern  traveller 
— ^I  mean,  the  condition  of  the  fair  sex  in 
Turkey,  whom  we  imagine  to  be  in  such  a 
pitiable  state  of  unhappy  bondage ;  but  appa- 
rently we  entertain  very  erroneous  notions  on 
the  subject,  and,  from  what  I  learned,  I  was 
led  to  conclude  that  no  women  enjoy  a  greater 
degree  of  real  liberty,  or  are  more  free  from 
restraint,  than  the  Turkish  ladies. 

The  laws  of  the  Prophet  allow  to  the  true 
believer  four  wives,  and  as  manv  female  slaves 
as  he  can  afford  to  maintain ;  but  on  1)earing  a 
child,  these  latter  assume  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  a  lawful  spouse.  Under  certain 
circumstances  the  latter  may  obtain  a  divorce, 
and  even  take  unto  herself  a  second  husband, 
provided  always  it  be  an  Osmanli,  as  any  con- 
nexion with  a  "  Giaour," — on  being  discovered, 
— entails  the  penalty  of  death  on  both  parties ; 
bat,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  our  cicerone 
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ap|)eared  to  think  it  doubtM  whether'  die 
extreme  rigour  of  the  law  would  fall  on  the 
head  of  the  male  sinner. 

A  gay  Lothario  of  a  Frank  had  lately  had 
the  audacity  to  take  a  moonlight  excursion  in 
his  caique  under  the  windows  of  the  sister  of 
the  late  Sultan ;  from  which  aperture  one  of 
her  frail  attendants  dropped  into  the  arms  of 
the  expectant  swain,  having,  however,  pre- 
viously taken  care  to  rid  her  unsuspicious 
mistress  of  sundry  pearls,  jewels,  etc.,  with 
which  they  got  on  board  the  Austrian  steamer, 
reached  Italy,  and  were  there  made  man  and 
wife. 

Intrigues  are  sometimes  carried  on  between 
the  ladies  of  the  harem  and  the  tradesmen 
who  supply  the  house ;  but  they  are  said  to  be 
of  rare  occurrence,  the  punishment  being 
"death,"  and  the  chances  of  detection  too 
great  to  incur  the  risk.  Every  husband's 
interest  being  at  stake  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
malpractices,  when  some  handsome  dealer  in 
tobacco  or  sweetmeats  makes  an  unusual  stay 
in  any  house  he  has  been  observed  to  frequent 
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much,  an  outcry  is  raised,  the  neighbours  rush 
in,  and,  no  matter  how  blind  the  husband  is, 
or  wishes  to  be,  the  proof  of  his  wife's  guilt  is 
crammed  down  his  throat,  and  he  is,  nolens 
volensj  proclaimed  a no  matter  what. 

But  dismount  we  from  our  Pegasus  at  the 
gate  of  his  Highness  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 
take  a  peep  at  a  man  who  for  forty  years 
has  managed,  amidst  all  the  intrigues  of  a 
corrupt  and  despotic  court,  to  keep  himself  in 
place  and  power; — and  who,  by  being  instru- 
mental in  the  destruction  of  the  Janissaries, 
has  been  the  means  of  causing  greater  inno- 
vations and  changes  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
than  ever  occurred,  since  the  memorable  time 
when  the  fierce  Mahomet  II.  planted  the 
crescent  on  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  mistress 
of  the  world. 

We  were  ushered  into  a  room  plainly  fur- 
nished with  an  ottoman  (ind  a  few  chairs,  on 
one  of  which,  at  an  open  window,  overlooking 
the  Bosphorus,  was  seated  the  old  Vizier,  who 
rose  at  our  entrance,  desired  us  to  be  seated 
and  forthwith  ordered  pipes  and  coffee. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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Koshru  Pasha  appeared  about  seventy-fiTe 
years  of  age,  and  when  standing,  from  a  de- 
formity in  his  person,  did  not  show  off  to 
advantage.  He  is  humpbacked,  and  his  1^ 
Lave  that  graceful  outward  curve  commonly 
designated  by  the  term  "  bandy ;"  but  when 
seated  this  is  not  perceptible,  and  one  cannot 
help  admiring  the  intelligent  glance,  the 
venerable  white  beard,  and  the  benevolent-look- 
ing countenance,  under  whose  mask  have  been 
perpetrated  so  many  horrible  deeds  of  cruelty, 
treachery,  and  bloodshed. 

His  dress  was  simple  in  the  extreme — 
the  usual  red  fez,  drawn  most  unbecomingly 
over  the  eyes — a  sort  of  purple  blouse,  made 
of  cashemire,  loose  white  trousers,  and  boots, 
which  he  pulled  on  shortly  after  our  arrival, — 
probably  to  put  himself  on  a  footing  with  us, — 
who  had  not  removed  our  "  Hobys"  before 
entering  his  exalted  presence.* 

*  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof  (in  addition  to  the 
abolition  of  the  turban)  of  the  innovations  taking  place 
amongst  the  Turks,  than  the  introduction  of  chairs 
into  their  houses, — ^which  may  now  be  generallj  entered 
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After  a  few  preliminary  whi&  of  the  chi- 
bouks, (which,  by-the-bye,  were  made  of  very 
fine  jessamine  sticks,)  he  broached  the  conver- 
sation, by  expressing,  through  the  interpreter, 
the  great  satisfaction  he  felt  at  meeting  with 
an  officer  of  such  distinguished  services  as 
Captain  Napier.  To  this  the  latter  replied, 
that  he  trusted  those  services  might  yet  be 
employed  in  the  cause,  and  for  the  benefit,  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire ;  which  he  begged  leave 
to  remark  would  be  greatly  furthered  by  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  fleet  from  Busheeka 
Bay  to  Constantinople. 

Koshru,  who  appeared  to  apprehend  more 
firom  Mehemet  Ali  than  from  Russia,  did  not 
approve  of  this  suggestion.  He  said  that  the 
Turkish  Empire  was  reduced  to  its  present 

**  booted  and  spurred."  This,  in  most  other  Mahome- 
dan  countries,  would  be  considered  the  height  of  insult. 
With  us,  on  entering  an  apartment,  good  manners  re- 
quire the  removal  of  the  covering  of  the  head;  with 
the  Orientals,  perhaps  more  according  to  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  that  of  the  feet.  This,  though  incon- 
venient, has  the  merit  of  cleanliness,  particularly 
amongst  people  whose  resting-place  is  on  the  floor. 

o2 
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low  ebb  of  power  through  the  inefficiency  dT 
the  men  placed  by  the  late  Sultan  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  whose  total  defeat  had  been  fd- 
lowed  by  the  defection  of  a  traitor — ^that  the 
best  thing  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  be  done 
by  the  allies,  was  to  divide  their  forces, — one 
half  remaining  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, whilst  the  remainder  proceeded  off 
the  coast  of  Syria ;  where  their  presence 
might  produce  a  good  moral  effect — ^that 
Russia  had  at  the  present  moment  no  stronger 
motive  for  commencing  hostilities  than  she 
had  had  for  years  past ;  and  that,  even  sup- 
posing she  were  to  declare  war  on  the  morrow, 
the  Osmanlis  feared  her  not,  and,  rather  than 
submit  to  her  sway,  he  would  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  die  in  the 
cause  of  Islam. 

He  further  adverted  to  the  strength  of  the 
forts  on  the  Bosphorus,  to  oppose  the  entrance 
from  the  Black  Sea  of  any  Russian  fleet ;  and 
remarked,  that  iii  case  of  need,  the  English  and 
French  squadrons  might  easily  be  towed  by 
steam  up  the  Dardanelles  —  that,  moreover. 
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an  instant  rising  of  Stamboul  would  be  the 
immediate  consequence  of  their  appearance  in 
the  Golden  Horn  at  the  present  moment;  in 
which  case  his  (the  Vizier's)  head  would  soon 
part  company  with  his  shoulders. 

To  this  argument  Captain  Napier  replied : 
*'  That  a  Russian  fleet  could,  from  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  reach  the  entrance  of  the  Bospho- 
ms  in  three  days  from  Sebastapool — that 
when  there,  a  dark  night  would  enable  them, 
with  little  loss,  to  pass  the  batteries  on  its 
banks,  which  might,  besides,  be  easily  taken 
in  reverse  by  troops  landing  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  marching  along  the  ridge 
of  the  lower  Balkan,  by  which  every  fort  as 
far  as  Therapia  was  commanded.* 

*  The  author  had,  a  short  time  previously,  taken 
sketches  of  the  different  forts  between  Therapia  and 
the  Bkck  Sea,  which  he  had  submitted  to  Captain 
Napier,  Whilst  thus  engaged  by  land,  the  latter,  in  a 
caique,  had  carefully  scanned  and  reconnoitred  the 
seaward  defences,  and  counted  every  gun  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  shipping.  The  Vizier  was  little 
aware  that  his  auditors  knew  rather  better  than  himself 
the  actual  state  of  his  much-vaunted  fortifications! 
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^'  That  dividing  the  strength  of  the  united 
fleets  would  only  tend  to  make  both  Mehemet 
Ali  and  Russia  believe  the  Allied  Powers 
were  likewise  divided  in  their  councils,  and 
would,  moreover,  be  undertaking  a  thing 
impossible  to  accomplish  with  their  present 
means,  should  the  restitution  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  be  the  object  in  view.  Troops  would  be 
requisite  for  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise, 
as  it  was  well  known — ^from  the  shallowness 
of  the  water — ^the  port  of  Alexandria  could  not 
be  entered  by  large  vessels  carrying  their 
guns.  Mehemet  Ali  had,  moreover,  made  it 
publicly  known  that  in  the  event  of  such  an 
attempt,  he  would  sink  the  fleet,  and  order 
Ibrahim  Pacha  to  march  his  army  on  Scutari 
— he  was  a  man  of  his  word, — and  the  expe- 
dition was  only  likely  to  end  in  the  discom- 
fiture and  disgrace  of  those  who  undertook  it. 

**  Besides,  the  very  low  ebb  to  which,  by 
his  Highness's  own  confession,  the  power  of  the 
Porte  was  now  reduced,  was  in  itself  a  stronger 
motive  than  had  yet  ever  existed  for  Bussia 
to  harbour  hostile  designs ;  which  the  strong 
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coirent  nnming  ia  the  DariaiieQes.  Vig'^tL-'r 
with  the  Dorthorir  wimia.  wr/nld  pr^r^nt  rhjt 
united  fleet  from  oppi^me.  ^t^l  wt^  a  imch 
hunger  ninnfaer  of  sttamar«  tfaaa.  ihej  ccul^i  at 
present  cammmnd,  Thas  m  tii«  Appp-.^ch.  of 
winter  the  French  wooLi  in  aH  proi»bilitv 
return  to  Toolua,  a&d«  for  &I1  cb«  use  th^ 
ADieB  ooald  be  oC  in  tl^eir  {ve^nt  siroacion. 
Sir  Bobert  Stopford  and  Admiral  Lalande 
might  jo8t  as  well  le  in  Maha  harbotir/' 

To  this  his  Highnfiw  rejoined  ^that  the 
Bnssian  Ambassador  had  signified  his  intention 
to  withdraw  as  soon  as  a  man-of-war  appeared 
on  this  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  then  theiv 
could  be  no  further  doubt  of  what  would 
follow:  but  that  at  present  there  being  no 
positive  proofs  of  Bussia's  evil  intentions,  it 
would  be  highly  impolitic  to  take  any  step 
which  might  urge  her  on,  and  the  main  point 
for  the  present  was  first  to  settle  matters  with 
the  rebel,  Mehemet  Ali." 

The  Vizier  further  inquired  why  an  English 
army  could  not  be  spared  to  act  against  the 
Egyptians  in  Syria  ? 

To  this  Captain  Napier  answered,  that  what 
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with  the  troubles  of  Canadm,  the  wir  in 
the  expected  outbreak  with  China,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  turbulent  set  of  gentry  called 
^^  Chartists"  at  home,  we  had  already  too  much 
on  our  hands;  and  that  supplies  for  raising 
additional  soldiers  would  never  be  granted  by 
Parliament.  He  thought  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  more  than  probable  that  Russia  was 
at  that  moment  playing  an  underhand  game 
with  Mehemet  Ali,  as  they  must  both  be 
gainers  by  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

The  old  gentleman  was  at  last  reduced  to 
the  conclusion  that  whenever  the  Russians  did 
come  they  would  meet  with  a  fearless  recep- 
tion. But  Mehemet  Ali  was  the  thorn  to  be  at 
present  extracted  from  the  side  of  this  suffering 
empire,  and  then,  ^^  Inshallah !"  they  might 
set  their  heads  together  to  deal  with  the  Great 
Northern  Bear. 

The  above  was  the  general  purport  of  the 
conference,  which  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour, 
and  during  which  the  wily  old  Pasha  wished 
to  impress  the  belief  of  his  entire  reliance  on 
the  30,000  Turkish  troops  he  said  were  then 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stamboul,  and  along 
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the  shores  of  the  Bosphoms.  But,  eyen  sup- 
posing there  existed  as  many  as  one  half  of  that 
number,  the  idea  was  too  ridiculons,  for  a  mo- 
ment to  suppose,  that  the  poor  half-starved  look- 
ing striplings  of  which  we  knew  these  forces  to 
he  composed,  could  offer  even  a  shadow  of  resist- 
ance to  the  well-disciplined  warriors  of  the 
North,  who  had  on  many  occasions  proved 
themselves  a  match  for  Xapoleon's  veteran 
legions. 

The  fact  could  not  be  concealed  that  Turkey 
was  at  her  last  gasp ; — and  the  vultures  of  the 
South,  together  with  the  hungry  wolves  of  the 
arctic  regions, — already  attracted  by  the  odour 
of  death,  were  impatiently  awaiting  the  moment 
of  dissolution,  to  tear  asunder  her  still  warm 
and  quivering  limbs  from  the  decayed  and 
contracted  body. 

Sherbet  was  introduced,  after  partying 
of  which,  with  many  assurances  of  mutual 
good  feeling,  Captain  Napier  took  his  depar- 
ture.* 

*  Little  could  Koshru  have  then  foreseen  that  nine 
short  months  would  have  so  completely  changed  his 

o3 
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The  evening  was  far  advanced,  as  entering 
our  little  skiff,  the  sturdy  Greek  caiquejees 
lustily  stemmed  the  current  towards  Therapia; 
SI  bright  moon,  which  had  just  risen,  threw  her 

circumstances  as  to  give  rise  to  the  foUowing  paragraph, 
*;opied  from  a  daily  paper: — 

"Constantinople,  July  15. — At  length,  in  the 
sittings  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last,  the  Council 
<*oncluded  tlieir  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  Koshm 
Pasha,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  to  perpetual 
banishment;  and  Rodosto  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of 
his  exile.  Tliis  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  Sultan; 
and  straightway  an  imperial  firman  was  issued,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution.  In 
uccomplishing  this  the  authorities  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  use  extraordinary  precautions.  A  corps  of  the 
newly-arrived  Albanian  irregulars  surrounded  the 
palace  of  the  fallen  dignitary,  and  occupied  all  the  issues 
therefrom, while  bodies  of  tlie  same  troops  were  stationed 
at  various  commanding  points  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 
A  large  body  of  regular  troops  was  likewise  assembled 
at  Bulta  Leman,  near  the  Pasha's  palace.  On  the  fir- 
man being  presented  to  him,  Koshru  was  confounded, 
and  seemed  the  picture  of  mute  despair.  When  he 
recovered  utterance,  he  earnestly  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  see  the  Sultan,  but  was  told  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, and  that  the  decree  which  determined  his  fate  was 
'  fixed  and  irrevocable.  A  steamer  then  arrived,  on 
board  of  which  the  unhappy  exile,  the  favourite  of 
fortune  for  thirty-six  years  of  uninterrupted  power  and 
prosperity,  the  hero  of  numberless  intrigues,  and,  we 
fear,  the  instrument  of  many  crimes,  was  embarked, 
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sQyer  light  over  the  scene ;  and,  if  we  had 
been  delighted  with  the  Bosphorus,  when 
Tiewed  during  the  glare  of  noonday,  our 
emotions  were  not  to  be  expressed  now  that 

and  bade,  in  all  probalMlity,  an  eternal  farewell  to  the 
palace-mantled  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  so  long  the 
scene  of  his  almost  unlimited  sway.     His  harem  did 
not  accompany  him,  but  he  was  allowed  to  choose  such 
of  bis  followers  as  he  thought  prq)er,  and  to  cany 
away  with  him  whatever  he  desired  of  his  goods  and 
effects.     His  property  has  been  confiscated,  and  will  be 
apprc^riated,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  payment  of 
his  creditors,  whose  name  is  Legion,  and  who  have  been 
summoned  by  proclamation  to  give  in  their  demands. 
His  debts  amount  to  an  enormous  sum,  and  claims  for 
twenty  millions  of  piastres  are  said  to  have  been  already 
presented.     Koshru,  though  immensely  rich,  was  never 
known  to  pay  a  debt,  partly  through  unprincipled  rapa- 
city, and  partly  through  the  cunning  for  which  he  was 
so  distinguished;  for,  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to  which 
a  subject  reputed  rich  was  (at  least  in  former  times) 
exposed  in  Turkey,  he  always  pretended  poverty,  and 
contracted  obligations  which  he  never  liquidated,  with 
a  view  to  produce  the  impression  that  a  man  so  over- 
whelmed with  debts,   and   so  harassed  by  creditors, 
could   not  be  wealthy.     He  is  said  to  possess  six  or 
seven  millions  of  francs  in  hard  cash,  besides  jewels  and 
other  valuables  to  an  unknown  amount;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed he  owns  in  land,  upwoi'ds  of  two  hundred  chifiics  or 
farms  in  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey.     Whether  the 
^residue  of  his  property,  after  paying  his  debts,  will  be 
restored  to  him  or  not,  is  unknown ;  but  truly,  if  nil 
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the  sweet,  mild,  and  mysterious  light  softened 
every  object  around,  and  cast,  as  it  were,  a 
spell  over  our  senses. 

The  ^^  high  road"  to  Stamboul,  as  this  busy 
channel  has  been  appropriately  called,  to  be 
seen  to  advantage,  should  be  visited  at  this 
hour.  The  deep  and  death-like  shade  thrown 
across  the  water  by  the  mournful  cypresses, — 
the  glittering  dome  of  a  gay  kiosk  emerging 

those  whom  he  has  wronged  were  righted,  mnd  all  those 
whom  he  has  rohbed  indemnified,  little  but  the  shadow 
of  his  ill-gotten  treasure  would  remain. 

**  This  entire  consummation  of  Koshru's  disgrace  and 
ruin,  is  publicly  attributed  to  his  underhand  opposition 
to  the  new  system,  and  to  the  stand  which  he  made  in 
council  for  the  defence  of  Hafiz  Pasha,  on  grounds  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  present  laws. 
Man  J  heavy  counts  in  his  indictment,  accusing  him  of 
peculation,  of  privately  encouraging  the  proTinciil 
authorities  to  disobey  orders  which  he  was  directed  by 
the  Council  to  give  in  his  public  capacity,  and  of 
extorting  presents,  as  was  the  use  and  wont  in  former 
times,  from  official  persons;  and  among  others  from  the 
present  Seraskier  Pasha,  have  been  deariy  proved 
against  him.  Rumours  have  been  likewise  floating 
about,  of  crimes  of  a  darker  hue,  and  Sami  Bey,  the 
Egyptian  Envoy,  has,  it  is  said,  produced  to  the  Council 
^damning  proofs*  of  the  blackest  treason.** 

Such  is  the  glorious  state  of  uncertainty  of  a  political 
existence  in  the  Eastl 
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from  a  dark  mass  of  feathery  foliage, — the 
painted  and  latticed  terraces  overhanging  the 
deep  waters ;  and  from  whence  issue  clouds  of 
perfume,  marking  them  as  the  abodes  of  the 
gentle  beings  who  may  be  then  contemplating 
the  beauties  of  the  Elysian  scene — the  graceful 
form  of  a  caique,  lit  up  by  a  moonbeam,  sud- 
denly darting  from  the  vaulted  channel*  where 
it  has  been  reposing ;  and,  again  diving  into 
the  shadow  of  a  tall  clump  of  plane-trees ;  its 
meteor-course  is  lost  to  the  eye,  and  only  traced 
by  the  cadence  of  the  falling  oars — all  these, 
and  a  thousand  other  beauties,  strongly  recall 
the  inimitable  description  of  a  great  master ; — 
and,  thrilling  with  emotion,  we  with  him,  in- 
voluntarily exclaim, 

'^  Loud  was  the  lightsome  tumult  of  the  shore, 
Oft  music  changed,  but  never  ceased  her  tone, 
And  timely  echoed  back  the  measured  oar, 
And  rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan; 

*  Communicating  with  the  inner  yards  of  the  houses, 
from  the  Bosphorus,  are  narrow  covered  channels, 
through  which  the  caique  being  conveyed,  enables  the 
Turkish  ladies  to  get  on  board  with  more  convenience, 
and  unprofaned  by  the  vulgar  gaze. 
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The  Queen  of  Tides  on  high  consenting  shone, 
And  when  a  transient  breeze  swept  o'er  the  wave, 
'Twas  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly  throne 
A  brighter  glance,  her  form  reflected  gave, 
Till  sparkling  billows  seem'd^  light  the  banks  they 
lave." 

In  some  places,  the  current  was  so  rapid 
that  we  were  forced  to  be  towed  against  it  on 
two  or  three  occasions,  and,  although  we  were 
three  hours  on  our  return,  our  attention  was 
so  engaged,  that  it  scarce  seemed  as  many 
minutes  had  elapsed,  ere  we  found  ourselves 
amidst  the  joyous  and  happy  family  of  our 
hostess,  which,  with  several  neighbours,  were 
assembled,  "  al  fresco^  under  some  noble 
horse-chestnut  trees,  in  front  of  their  resi- 
dence, sipping  their  coffee,  and  enjoying  the 
transcendent  beauty  of  the  scene — to  which  if 
the  "  silvery  light"  appeared  to  impart  new 
charms,  it  had  the  same  effect  on  the  sweet 
Greek  maidens,  "  I  mean  the  charming  ladies,** 
who  were  basking  under  her  chaste  beams — 
and  never  did  the  dark-eyed  Sa;^*  look  so 
lovely  as  that  hour.  But  the  best  friends 
must  part;  and  a  few  days  after  this, — 
taking  an  affectionate  leave  of   our   good- 
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natured  Ii06teaB  and  pretty  nieces, — in  com- 
pany with  tke  Admiral's  party,  we  were 
rapidly  steaming  back  to  Bosheeka  Bay. 

It  had  been  arranged  that,  previously  to  his 
departure,  Sir  Bobert  Stopford  should  have 
an  interview  with  the  young  Sultan;  and 
accordingly  bringing  up,  after  a  salute,  at  the 
summer  palace,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  he, — ac- 
companied by  his  whole  suite, — was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  that  potentate. 

The  following  account  of  the  interview 
may  perhaps  afford  some  amusement  to  the 
reader. 

The  "  household  troops,"  such  as  they  were, 
received  his  Excellency  at  landing,  and  we 
proceeded  into  a  handsome  apartment  on  the 
ground-floor,  where  awaited  us  the  Sultan's 
brother-in-law,— the  Seraskier  Halil  Pasha. 
Pipes  were  in  this  instance  dispensed  with; 
and,  after  partaking  of  coffee  and  sweetmeats, 
handed  round  in  golden  filigree  cups  and 
saucers,  richly  studded  with  diamonds,  a  very 
common-place  conversation  occurred,  through 
the  medium  of  the  interpreter,  between  Sir 
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Robert  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Ottoman  forces. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  his  Highness 
sent  word  that  he  was  ready  to  receive  us, 
whereupon  the  whole  suite,  consisting  of  about 
a  dozen  British  officers,  proceeded,  "  booted," 
as  we  were,  up  a  magnificent  staircase,  and 
through  numerous  apartments,  the  floors  of 
which, — albeit  unused  to  the  rude  contact  of 
"  armed  heels," — shone  forth  in  all  the  splendour 
of  the  rarest  and  most  highly-polished  woods; 
and  whilst  the  Turkish  courtiers  glided  noise- 
lessly along,  in  their  purple  paposhes  of  thin 
morocco  leather,  a  most  martial  tramp  pro- 
claimed our  entrance  into  the  presence-cham- 
ber, where,  on  a  sofa,  reclined  the  effeminate 
representative  of  Mahomet  the  Terrible. 

The  whole  scene  forcibly  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  description  of  an  interview  between 
Alexis  Comnenus,  the  degenerate  descendant 
of  the  great  Constantine,  and  the  rough  and 
warlike  Latin  Crusaders.* 

•  "  Private  or  public  interest  suppressed  the  mur- 
murs of  the  Dukes  and  Counts;  but  a  French  baron  (he 
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Abdnl  Medjid,  the  youthfiil  Sultan,  far 
from  being  a  ^^  man  of  solemn  port,  shawl'd  to 
the  nose  and  bearded  to  the  ejes,"  was  a  pale 
and  sicklj-Iooking  youth,  of  apparently  three 
or  four  and  twenty,  though  in  reality  his  age 
exceeded  not  seventeen. 


is  supposed  to  be  Robert  of  Paris)  presumed  to  ascend 
the  throne,  and  place  himself  beside  Alexis.  The  sage 
reproof  of  Baldwin  provoked  him  to  exclaim,  in  his 
bttrbaroQS  idiom,  'Who  is  this  rustic  that  keeps  his 
seaty  while  so  many  valiant  captains  are  standing  round 
him?*  The  Ejnperor  maintained  his  silence,  dissembled 
his  indignation,  and  questioned  his  interpreter  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  the  words,  which  he  partly  sus- 
pected, from  the  universal  language  of  gesture  and 
oomitenance.  Before  the  departure  of  the  pilgrims  he 
endeavoured  to  learn  the  name  and  condition  of  the 
audacious  Baron.  '  I  am  a  Frenchman,'  replied  Robert, 
*  of  the  purest  and  most  ancient  nobility  of  mj  country. 
An  that  I  know  is,  that  there  is  a  church  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, the  resort  of  those  who  are  desirous  of 
proving  their  valour  in  single  combat.  Till  an  enemy 
appears  they  address  their  prayers  to  God  and  the 
taints.  That  church  I  have  frequently  visited,  but 
never  have  I  found  an  antagonist  who  dared  to  accept 
my  defiance.'  Alexis  dismissed  the  challenger,  with 
aome  prudent  advice  for  his  conduct  in  the  Turkish 
warfare;  and  History  repeats  with  pleasure  this  lively 
example  of  the  manners  of  his  age  and  country." — 
Gtibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,     Chap.  Iviii. 
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He  was  plainly  dressed,  not  "  a  T  Orien- 
tal€y'^  but  in  a  blue  military  surtout  and  pan- 
taloons ;  a  short  purple  cloak  gracefully  rested 
on  his  left  shoulder,  whilst  the  eternal  f^z  con- 
stituted his  head-dress.  The  only  signs  of  regal 
magnificence  he  displayed,  were  a  few  briUiants 
in  the  clasp  of  his  belt,  with  which  the  hilt 
of  the  sabre  was  likewise  thickly  studded. 

The  Seraskier  was  beside  him ;  and,  as  we 
all  stood  round  in  a  circle,  presented  us  by  our 
respective  names.  Sir  Robert  Stopford  then 
said  that  the  gratification  he  had  received  at 
seeing  Constantinople,  together  with  the  atten- 
tion he  had  there  met  with,  was  very  great 
The  Sultan,  through  Halil  Pasha, — ^who  seemed 
to  prompt  him  in  all  he  uttered, — ^replied,  he 
was  very  glad  his  Excellency  had  felt  so  gra- 
tified. 

The  Admiral  added  that  he  had  been  in- 
trusted by  her  Britannic  Majesty  with  the 
command  of  a  fleet,  to  render  any  service 
which  might  be  required  by  the  Sublime  Porte. 
The  Sultan  bowed,  and  here  ended  the  con- 
ference ; — we  retired  with  the  Seraskier,  par- 
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took  of  the  parting  bowl  of  sherbeti  and  in 
four-and-twenty  hours  were  once  more  in  the 
midst  of  the  fleet  at  Bosheeka  Bay. 

APPENDIX. 

Mention  having  been  made  ef  the  forts  of 
the  Bosphoms,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Black 
Sea,  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  the  military  reader. 

Between  Therapia  and  the  Euxine,  where 
the  channel,  of  about  a  league  in  length, 
averages  a  breadth  of  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  there  are  eleven  forts; 
some  walled  in,  others  merely  breast-works. 
Seven  of  these  stand  on  the  European  shore^ 
and  the  whole  number  of  mounted  guns  bearing 
seaward  is  3  6  9 ;  some  carrying  heavy  stone-shot, 
— ^but  the  general  average  being  32-pounders. 

The  forts  are  all  overlooked,  and  com- 
manded by  heights, — on  the  European  side, — 
rising  to  an  elevation  of  about  400  feet — with 
ravines  running  from  the  shore ;  at  their  junc- 
tion with  which  is  invariably  to  be  found  a 
low  beach,  where  troops  might  be  landed. 
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The  hills  are  covered  with  heath  and  the 
arbutus  shrub,  but  the  ravines  and  valleys  are 
fertile  and  well  watered.  Here  the  vine  is 
generally  cultivated,  or  the  chestnut  grows 
wild,  and  perennial  springs  are  found  in  most 
of  these  hollows. 

A  track,  practicable  for  artillery,  runs  along 
the  crest  of  the  hills  at  some  distance ;  occa- 
sionally diverging  from  its  direct  course,  to 
avoid  the  inequalities  occasioned  by  the  ra- 
vines and  watercourses.  This  road  extends 
from  Domusdere,  the  last  fort  and  lighthouse 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Therapia,  and  thence  to  the 
capital — affording  an  easy  means  of  communi- 
cation from  the  Euxine  to  the  very  gates  of 
Constantinople,  about  sixteen  miles  distant. 

Tlie  current  in  this  part  of  the  strait  is 
rapid — and  at  its  narrowest  point, — about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  entrance  to  the 
Euxine,  nearly  in  mid-channel,  and  imme- 
diately between  two  opposing  forts,  is  a  rock, 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  water's  edge; 
whilst,  from  the  European  shore,  towards  this 
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formidable  obstacle,  runs  a  shoal,  leaving  be- 
tween it  and  the  rock  a  very  unsafe  and 
narrow  passage. 

On  the  Asiatic  coast  the  hills  are  still  more 
elevated  than  on  the  European  side.  An  old 
Genoese  castle  is  here  a  prominent  object ;  but 
is  commanded  by  the  ^'Giant's  Mountain," 
the  most  elevated  spot  in  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Visit  to  Mount  Ida — Mr.Miaulis — Trojan  Laundresses 
— ^Roman  bridge — Prevalence  of  porphyry  strata — 
Cave — The  King's  tomb— Marriage  ceremony — 
The  Silver  Simols — Roman  causeway — Turkish 
Khan — Public  baths — Change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  country — Turkoman  family — Homer  acquainted 
with  the  plain  of  Troy — Forest  on  fire — Cheap 
living — A  picturesque  group— Ascent  of  Mount 
Ida — Bears  and  tigers — Sources  of  the  Scamander 
— Alforjas — An  ambulatory  hotel — Making  pur- 
chases— Land  tortoises — Disappointment. 

*'  The  roar  of  waters!  from  the  headlong  height 
SimoU  cleaves  the  wave  worn  precipice  ; 
The  fall  of  waters!  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams,  shaking  the  abyss  ; 
The  hill  of  waters!  when  they  howl  and  hiss 
And  boil  in  endless  torture  ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulf  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set." 

Childe  Harold. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  Busheeka  Bay, 
I  joined  a  party,  among  whom  was  Mr,  Miaulis, 
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tlic  suii  of  the  ct4ebrate(l  Greek  Admiral  of  that 
name,  and  who, — in  the  school  of  a  British 
man-of-war, — ^was  preparing  to  tread  the  foot- 
steps of  his  gallant  father.  We  intended  to 
visit  Mount  Ida,  trace  the  Simo'is  to  its  source ; 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  September, 
ere  the  sun  had  lit  up  the  distant  range  of 
Grargarus,  whither  we  were  about  to  bend  our 
steps,  we  were  all  on  the  ^^  winding  beach," 
busily  engaged  amongst  the  huts  and  tents 
of  the  suttlers,  in  rousing  up  some  Greeks, 
who,  together  with  their  cattle,  we  had  be- 
spoken to  accompany  us  on  our  expedition. 

After  the  usual  expenditure  of  time  and 
expletives  on  such  occasions,  we  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  having  our  baggage  and  tent  placed 
on  the  backs  of  a  set  of  sorry  jades,  who,  by 
dint  of  blows,  were  at  length  prevailed  on  to 
get  "  under  weigh." 

Leaving  the  tomb  of  jEseyetes  on  our  left, 
we  passed  the  "  double  sources"  of  Scamander, 
more  appropriately  termed  by  the  Turks  the 
"  forty  heads," 

"  Where  Trojan  dames  (ere  yet  alarm'd  by  Greece) 
Wash*d  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace;'* 
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and  where  the  veiled  beauties  of  Bouma- 
bashee  were,  as  we  passed,  engaged  in  a 
similar  occupation,  though  instead  of  ^^fair 
garments/'  the  heaps  of  clothing  exp<(sed  to 
our  view  had  greatly  the  appearance  of  won- 
derfiUly  "  foul  linen." 

Having  thus  successfully  got  over  four  or 
five  miles  of  our  journey,  and  shot  a  teal  in 
the  sedgy  morass  near  the  "  double  source," 
we  skirted  the  Bal-e-dagh,  or  Hill  of  Honey ; 
and  leaving  the  "  seat  of  sacred  Troy"  to  the 
north  east,  soon  debouched  into  the  delightful 
and  romantic  valley  of  the  Mendre,  flowing 
between  wooded  hills ;  the  sides  of  which,  when 
not  shaded  by  dark  pines  and  Scotch  firs, 
shewed  a  profusion  of  green  porphyry  rocks 
gleaming  brightly  under  the  casual  rays  of  the 
sun,  whenever  it  peeped  forth  from  behind  its 
canopy  of  clouds. 

The  banks  of  the  river  were  thickly  wooded 
with  both  willows  and  plane  trees,  united 
above  by  all  sorts  of  beautiful  creepers; 
amidst  these  the  wild  vine  shone  most  con- 
spicuous, which,  together  with  the  caprificus,* 

*  The  wild  fig-tree. 
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afforded  ns,  as  we  rode  along,  not  only  the 
delightful  shade  of  their  over-canopied  boughs, 
but  a  refreshing  moisture  to  our  parched  lips, 
as  we  plucked,  without  stopping,  the  purple 
grape  and  ripe  fig  from  their  pendant  branches. 

Proceeding  thus  for  eight  or  nine  miles 
beyond  Bouniubashee,  we  came  to  the  ruins  of 
a  bridge,  which,  from  the  solid  construction  of 
the  remaining  arefaes,  we  had  every  reason  to 
believe  to  be  of  Koman  origin.  This  bridge  is 
mentioned  in  Chevalier  s  excursion  to  Mount 
Ida,  and,  if  I  remember  right,  he  also  deems 
it  a  classic  remain. 

Near  this  we  were  struck  with  a  peculi- 
arity in  the  small  pillars  generally  erected  in  the 
cemeteries  over  the  tombs  of  the  faithful ;  thev 
being  composed  of  polygonal  basaltic  columns, 
evidently  of  natural  formation,  but  of  so 
regular  a  construction  that  they  might  at  first 
sight  have  been  mistaken  for  works  of  art. 

The  prevalence  of  porphyry  strata  a  little 
higher  up  the  valley  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  may  account  for  the  appearance  of 
these  basaltic  columns. 

A  little  beyond  the  "  Soman  Bridge,"  we 
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sounded  a  halt,  and  having  already  marched 
some  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles,  did  ample 
justice  to  the  commissariat  department,  whilst 
our  cattle  gathered  an  abundant  meal  on  the 
green  banks  of  the  clear  running  stream. 

After  smoking  our  chibouks,  and  taking  a 
short  siesta,  we  again  mounted,  and  keeping 
the  river  in  sight,  arrived  in  about  an  hour 
at  a  considerable  town,  which  we  ascertained 
to  be  Ine  or  jEne. 

This  by  some  travellers  is  considered  as  the 
ancient  Scepsis,  by  others  the  Neandria,  of 
Strabo ;  and  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the 
spot  to  which  -Sneas  retired,  and  where  he 
i^eigned  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

A  mound  in  the  neighbourhood  is  yet  caUed 
"  Sovran  Tepe,"  or  the  king's  tomb ;  and  it 
is  mentioned  as  such  by  Dr.  Clarke.  Barker 
Webb,  in  his  "  Agro  Trojano,"  however,  re- 
marks, that  this  supposed  tumulus,  (which  we 
did  not  visit,)  is  not  an  artificial,  but  one  of 
those  natural  basaltic  formations  before  alluded 
to,  and  which,  together  with  the  often  mis- 
taken notions  formed  by  an  apparent  simi- 
larity of  sounds,  had  united  to  mislead  the 
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the  exDccxad  "^  titttkiais. 
the  TiDage.  kJrft'T'  «asz:$ 
^astres  we  l«si*:^<i:  •:&  riisi  f:r 
strelsj.  As  their  hmTmomj$  -ike  av^ij  *:«  -■^»* 
ears,  we  csitered  the  enenszre  and  ferdk: 
{dam  of  Biramicch.  and.  atter  pnxreeding  in  aii 
easteriy  direction  ««>iDe  four  or  fire  niiless  tht* 
setting  son  warned  us  to  pitch  our  tent  for 
the  night.  We  took  np  our  position  by  tht^ 
road  side,  near  a  well,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  object  of  our  journey,  the 
^^  silver  Simois,"  which  now  woimd  tbix>ugh 
the  level  plain  without  any  apparent  dei^nnisi' 
either  in  the  breadth  of  its  channel  or  the 


*  Small  drums  made  of  an  earthen  vessel^  the  mouth 
of  which  b  covered  with  parchment. 
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bulk  of  its  waters,  that  we  had  now  traced  for 
nearly  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea. 

Wherever  wells  were  not  to  be  found,  the 
wants  of  the  traveller  were  provided  for  by 
a  large  earthen  vessel  embedded  in  a  bank 
under  a  shady  tree,  with  a  drinking  cup  be- 
side it ;  and  which,  by  some  charitable  hand 
was  always  filled  with  water  of  the  purest  and 
clearest  description. 

As  we  came  along  the  plain  of  Biramitch, 
our  road  was  often  intersected  by  fragments  of 
l)avement,  which,  from  the  solidity  of  their 
construction  and  the  direct  line  of  their  course, 
wc  pronounced  to  have  been,  originally,  a 
Boman  causeway ;  these  traces  continued  as  far 
as  tlie  spot  on  which  we  had  encamped,  and 
where  ended  our  first  day's  march,  probably 
.eight  or  nine  leagues  from  Busheeka  Bay. 

About  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  our  halting 
place  of  the  preceding  night,  and  nearly  fifteen 
from  j£ne,  we  readied  Biramitch,  a  place  of 
some  consideration,  and  the  residence  of  an 
aga. 

An  opportunity  here  occurred  of  seeing  the 
first  Turkish  Khan^ov  public  Hostelerie,  we  had 
yet  witnessed.    It  consisted  of  a  range  of  build- 
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ings  surrounding  a  yard,  in  which,  like  the 
^^  patios''  in  Spain,  stood  a  fountain.  As 
the  whole  of  the  upper  rooms  had  been  let 
out  to  different  people  for  various  periods, 
the  only  place  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
passing  traveller  was  an  apartment  conti- 
guous to  the  stable,  where,  on  a  raised  and 
inclined  platform, — ^resembling  that  used  in 
our  soldiers'  guard  -  rooms,  —  the  wayfarer 
might  spread  the  carpet  of  repose — certainly 
not  on  a  bed  of  down.  v 

In  some  khans  this  is  the  only  accommoda- 
tion the  traveller  can  procure ;  here,  however, 
we  not  only  managed  to  get  a  feed  of  barley 
for  our  horses,  but  were  provided  with  Tenedos 
wine,  coffee,  and  very  good  bread. 

Learning  that  there  were  public  "Ha- 
maums,"  or  baths,  in  the  town,  I  repaired 
thither  for  the  double  purpose  of  enjoying  that 
delightful  refreshment,  and  of  looking  for  any 
remains  of  antiquity,  which  are  at  these  places 
generally  to  be  found,  either  embedded  in  the 
marble  floors,  or  in  the  old  sarcophagi  made 
use  of  as  water-troughs  for  the  fountains. 

In  neither  of  my  expectations  was  I  disap- 
pointed ;  I  found  many  reliques  of  olden  times, 
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but  the  inscriptions  on  them  were  too  mnch 
obliterated  to  admit  of  a  copy  being  made; 
and  after  being  renovated  by  the  reviving 
effects  of  an  abundant  ablution  in  vapour  and 
hot  water,  I  returned  to  the  Khan  just  as  the 
party  were  about  to  set  off. 

Dr.  Clarke  mentions,  in  his  journey  to  Mount 
Ida,  that  a  short  distance  from  Biramitch, 
(which  he,  I  think,  considers  as  the  ancient 
Scepsis,  the  birth-place  of  Demetrius  the  his- 
torian,) he  discovered  some  very  considerable 
remains  of  antiquity,  fallen  columns,  entabla- 
tures, and  what  he  considered  as  the  ruins  of 
a  Temple  of  Jupiter ;  but  either  the  Turks 
have  since  his  time  converted  all  these  vener- 
able reliques  into  lime,  cannon-shot,  or  "  tur- 
ban'd"  tomb-stones,  or  else  we  did  not  keep 
the  same  track  as  the  learned  doctor;  for  I 
cannot  say  that  we  observed  anything  of  the 
kind  in  our  progress  from  Biramitch. 

Tlie  level  plain  through  which  for  the  last 
fifteen  miles  we  had  hitherto  travelled  began 
now  to  change  its  aspect,  the  road  undulated 

over  gentle  swells,  the  last  remains  of  the  rug- 
ged and  mighty  mass  from  whence  they  derived 
their  existence  :  a  jungle,  amongst  which  were 
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patches  of  cultivation,  replaced  the  widely  ex- 
tended fields  of  the  plain;  and  the  Simoi's, 
confined  between  a  narrower  boundary,  now 
fretted  and  blustered,  as  it  met  in  its  down- 
ward course  huge  rocks  to  oppose  its  hitherto 
smooth  and  gentle  progress. 

The  scenery,  as  it  a^umed  a  wUder  appear- 
ance,  became  more  beautiful ;  our  path  was  often 
overshadowed  by  the  vine  and  honeysuckle; 
and  whilst  the  former  administered  its  re- 
freshing tribute  to  the  palate,  other  senses  were 
likewise  gratified,  by  the  perfume  of  the  jes- 
samine, and  the  beautiful  appearance  of  over- 
hanging clusters  of  flowering  clematis.  As  a 
turn,  of  what  had  now  assumed  all  the  charac- 
ter of  a  valley,  disclosed  to  us  the  towering 
heights  of  Ida,  from  whose  summits  Jove  was 
wont  "  to  thunder  from  above,"  we  entered 
a  region,  to  us,  clothed  in  quite  a  novel  garb 
— ^this  was  a  "jungle"  composed  of  wild 
pear-trees,  interspersed  with  peach  bushes, 
which  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  from  the  pro- 
frision  of  blossoms,  must  produce  a  most  gay 
and  brilliant  effect. 

It  was  in  this   "fruitful"  wilderness  that 
we  met  with  some  members  of  a  tribe,  who  in 
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this  portion  of  the  globe  play  the  same  part 
that  Gipsies  do  in  Europe,  and  the  Brinjari 
in  the  remote  districts  of  the  East.  These 
were  a  Turcoman  family,  travelling  in  a  truly 
patriarchal  manner  with  all  they  possessed  on 
earth.  A  few  paras  given  to  the  children  en- 
sured us  the  goodwill  of  the  poor  wanderers, 
and  with  a  hearty  '^  ourola"  (a  pleasant  voyage 
to  you)  on  both  sides,  we  parted  in  peace. 

After  proceeding  for  about  an  hour  through 
this  belt  of  wild  pear-trees,*  they  gradually 
made  way  for  a  forestry  of  dwarf  oak,  till  at 
last,  as  we  penetrated  nearer  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  Jove,  the  spurs  of  the  Gargarian 
range  became  covered  with  darksome  firs, 
which  overhung  the  numerous  torrents  and 
rills  on  every  side,  pouring  their  tributary 
streams  into  the  bed  of  the  still  '*  silvery," 
though  now  chafed,  Simois. 

Every  step  we  took  further  confirmed  us  in 
the  opinion,  that,  in  writing  the  Iliad,  Homer 
must  have  not  only  been  personally  acquainted 


•  The  vicinity  to  the  scene  of  the  judgment  of 
Paris  suggests  the  idea  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  a  pear  instead  of  an  apple,  which  the  fortunate 
shepherd  presented  to  the  goddess  of  love  and  beaut j. 
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with  the  plain  celebrated  by  the  actions  re- 
corded by  him,  but  with  the  different  localities 
introduced  into  his  poem. 

For  instance,  in  the  following  lines  in  his 
fourteenth  book,  where  Juno,  accompanied  by 
Sleep,  alights  on  Lectos,*  ^^on  the  point  of 
Ide:"— 

*'  (Mother  of  savages,  whose  echoing  hills, 
Are  heard  resounding  with  a  hundred  rillSf) 
Fair  Ida  trembles  underneath  the  god: 
Hush'd  are  her  mountains,  and  her  forests  nod. 
Then  on  a^r,  whose  spiry  branches  rise,"  etc. 

the  chaos  of  hills,  which  roll,  as  it  were,  their 

tumultous  waves  at  the  foot  of  the  towering  and 
"  fair  Ida" — ^the  numerous  brooks,  and  even 
the  nature  of  the  woods  with  which  its  sides 
are  clothed,  are  here  all  distinctly  mentioned. 
I  had  remained  behind  the  party  to  com- 
mit to  paper  one  of  the  beautiful  scenes 
which  were  constantly  recurring,  when,  com- 
ing to  a  spot  where  many  paths  diverged,  I 
happened  to  take  the  wrong  one,  wandered  long 
amongst  the  hills,  and  had  every  prospect  of 
spending  a  night  al  JrescOy  if  I  were  not  in 

*  Lectos  is,  properly  speaking,  the  termination  to* 
the  westward  of  the  Idean  range. 

pa 
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my  slumbers  roasted  alive ;  fw  I  first  observed 
issuing  from  an  opposite  range  of  hills  dense 
clouds  of  blue  smoke,  which  as  they  cnried 
upwards  disclosed  bright  wreaths  cf  flame,  and 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  a  wide  extent  of 
forest  was  on  fire ;  what  made  the  circumstance 
still  more  unpleasant  was,  that  the  flames 
appeared  to  cross  the  very  path  I  had  to 
follow. 

I  was  at  last  relieved  from  my  dilenmia  by 
meeting  a  peasant,  who  understood  a  few  words 
of  Greek,  and  under  whose  guidance  I  reached 
the  village  of  Ebjilar,  (or  place  of  hunters,) 
where  I  found  the  party  encamped  in  the 
sandy  bed  of  the  river,  close  to  a  rustic  bridge 
which  here  spanned  its  course. 

The  last  few  hours  had  transported  us,  as  if 
by  magic,  into  quite  a  difierent  zone ; — in  half 
ii  clay  we  had  been  carried  from  the  plains  of 
Asia  Minor  to  the  fir-clad  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  with  its  roaring  torrents,  its 
wooden  "  chalets,"  and  rough  race  of  hardy 
mountaineers. 

We  had  brought  a  letter  from  the  aga  of 
Biramitch  to  the  chief  of  the  "  Place  of  Hun- 
ters,''  which  ensured  us  every  civility,   and 
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abundant  supplies  at  a  wonderftilly  cheap 
rate.*  The  rude  cottages,  built  of  unhewn 
logs  of  fir,  and  roofed  with  flat  terraces  covered 
with  mud,  were  ransacked  to  provide  our 
comforts ;  and  the  scene  which  presented  itself 
at  night — as  in  company  with  the  sturdy 
mountaineers  we  all  assembled  round  a  huge 
pine  log  fire,  smoking  our  pipes,  and  initiating 
our  new  friends  into  the  mysteries  of  drinking 
potent  grog — was  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a 
Salvador  Bosa,  who  might  have  pencilled, 
from  amidst  the  surrounding  swarthy  counte- 
nances, many  a  bandit-looking  face.  Seduced 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scene, — ^the  dark  forests 
waving  in  the  distance,  the  clear  waters  mur- 
muring at  our  feet,  and  partially  shaded  by  a 
huge  walnut-tree  overhead, — it  was  not  till  a 
late  hour  that  we  retired  to  take  that  repose 
which  was  so  requisite  to  enable  us  to  endure 
the  fatigues  of  the  morrow. 

Sept.  1th.  Striking  our  tent  at  daylight, 
we  boldly  breasted  the  mountain,  and  entered 
on  scenes  of  grandeur  which  would  baffle  the 
ablest  pen  to  do  justice  to.     We  followed  the 

•  If  I  remember  rightlj,  we  paid  somewhat  at  the 
rate  of  sixpence  a  piece  for  fine  turkeys,  and  everything 
else  in  proportion. 
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oonrse  of  the  stream,  now  madly  daahing  in 
cataracts  over  rocks  and  the  tronks  of  fallen 
pines,  which  occasionally  obstrocted  its  course ; 
at  other  times  spanning  the  corrent,  the  latter 
became  rustic  and  fragile  bridges  over  its 
foaming  waters,  which,  whenever  a  moment's 
respite  was  granted  to  them  by  some  deep 
eddying  pool  under  an  overhanging  rock, 
sparkled  forth  in  the  purest  and  most  crystal- 
line hues. 

But  its  rugged  banks  were  not  alone  clothed 
with  the  dark  and  sombre  pine;  a  thousand 
other  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs,  added  claims  ta 
the  landscape,  and  reflected  in  its  waters  their 
varied  foliage  and  bright  flowers.  Amongst 
these  the  beech,  the  alder,  the  arbutus,  the  fil- 
bert, the  lime,  the  plane-tree,  and  the  oak,  were 
conspicuous;  the  whole  reminded  me,. though 
on  a  much  grander  and  sublimer  scale,  of  the 
sides  of  some  of  the  Mountain  Barancos  in  the 
Sierras  of  Andalusia.  But  here  were  com- 
bined the  smiling  beauties  of  the  south  with 
the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  northern  regions, 
and  feelings  of  pleasure  were  strangely  blended 
with  sensations  of  awe,  on  contemplating  the 
scene  which  presented  itself. 

Homer    describes    these    regions    as    the 
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^^  mother  of  savages ;"  and  although  several 
modem  authors  have  mentioned  it  as  the  abode 
of  bears,*  and  other  savage  denizens  of  the  wil- 
derness, we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  such; 
and  our  guides  assured  us  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  were  at  present  to  be  found  in  these  hills. 
However,  this  evidence  I  consider  as  very  far 
from  conclusive  of  their  non-existence.  Every 
one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  larger  species  of  game,  particularly  of  the 
more  ferocious  kind,  is  aware  of  the  diflSculty, 
even  when  attended  by  a  dUigent  search,  of 
falling  in  with  them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
wondered  at  if  our  party,  who  had  not  time  to 
diverge  from  the  beaten  track,  should  not  have 
stumbled  on  a  bear  or  a  wolf;  and  little  re- 
liance is  to  be  placed  on  the  assertions  of 
guides,  who  probably  thought  that  if  they  held 
out  any  encouragement  to  our  sporting  pro- 

*  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Ida,  in  a  less  favourable  season,  says  that  he  saw  the 
traces  of  a  *'  tiger^  in  the  snow.  It  might  perhaps  have 
been  that  of  an  ounce,  or  panther,  which  the  worthy 
Doctor,  who  perhaps  was  not  much  of  a  sportsman, 
may  have  mistaken  for  the  foot-print  of  the  '^  monarch 
of  the  forest."  Homer  makes  frequent  mention  of  the 
**  lion  ;**  but  nowhere,  that  I  can  recoUect,  is  the  "  tiger" 
introduced  in  the  pages  of  the  Hiad. 
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pensities,  it  would  most  likely  be  at  the  expense 
of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  fatigue  to  them- 
selves. 

After  following  for  a  couple  of  hours  the 
windings  of  the  torrent  up  a  path  generally 
scarped  out  of  its  precipitous  banks,  we  arrived 
at  the  spot  beyond  which  it  was  reported  im- 
practicable for  our  horses  and  baggage  to  pro- 
ceed. Here,  therefore,  on  a  level  and  green 
platform,  under  the  branches  of  some  venerable 
oaks,  it  was  resolved  to  pitch  the  tent,  and 
make  it  the  head-quarters  for  those  who,  on 
the  following  day,  meant  to  reach  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  Never  was  encampment 
fixed  in  a  lovelier  spot,  and  but  little  stretch  of 
the  imagination  was  required  to  make  it  tally 
with  the  description  given  by  the  poet  of  the 
locality  in  the  interview  between  Juno  and 
the  all-powerful,  though  then  love-stricken 
Jove,  when — 

'*  Grazing  he  spoke;  and,  kindling  at  the  view. 
His  eager  arms  around  the  goddess  threw. 
Glad  earth  perceives,  and  from  her  bosom  pours 
Unbidden  herbs  and  voluntary  flowers : 
Thick  new-born  violets  a  soft  carpet  spread, 
And  clustering  lotos  swell  the  rising  bed; 
And  sudden  hyacinths  the  turf  bestow. 
And  flamy  crocus  make  the  mountain  glow." 
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And,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^^  lotos,'*  we 
found  all  the  flowers  herein  recorded ;  and 
whilst  temples,  columns,  and  nations  had, 
during  the  period  of  three  thousand  years, 
undergone  so  many  changes,  Nature  alone  re- 
mained unaltered  and  unalterable. 

Leaving  the  tent  to  the  care  of  the  atten- 
dants, we  proceeded  to  scramble  towards  the 
sources  of  the  river,  and  soon  came  to  a  branch 
spring,  the  waters  of  which  appeared  to  be  of  a 
warmer  temperature  than  those  of  the  main 
channel ;  thereby  confirming  what  Barker  Webb 
asserts,  when,  from  this  circumstance,  he  tries 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  sources  of  the 
Mendre  with  those  of  the  Scamander.  He 
says :  "  The  water  at  the  sources  of  the  Sca- 
mander (Mendre)  was  43**  Fahrenheit,  the 
external  air  63'',  and  the  warm  spring  (Vacqua 
termale)  mounted  to  70'',  when  it  joined  the 
Scamander.'' 

We  here  saw  several  Turkish  women,  pro- 
bably come  to  take  a  dip  at  this  tepid  spring ; 
but  we  were  not  able  to  ascertain  if  its  waters 
possessed  any  mineral  virtues ; — and,  unwilling 
to  have  a  second  edition  of  the  scene  at  Alex- 
andria Troas,  I  suggested  that  we  should  pro- 
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ceed  on  our  voyage  of  discoTery,  which  was 
accordingly  done,  apparently  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  fair  Osmanlis.  I  must  remark, 
en  passant,  that  this  part  of  the  stream  was 
overshadowed  by  the  loftiest  and  most  mag- 
nificent plane  trees  I  ever  beheld. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  now  obliged  us  to 
deviate  from  the  channel ;  but,  guided  by  the 
"  roar  of  waters,**  we  continued  to  ascend, 
until,  as  we  emerged  into  an  open  space,  we 
looked  down  on  a  view  which  riveted  us  to  the 
spot  where  we  stood : — 

**  How  profound 
Tlie  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rook  leaps  with  delirious  bound. 
Crushing  the  cliffs,  wliich  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful  vent.** 

Profound  indeed  was  the  gulf  below  us ;  and 
the  ''  giant  element,"  bursting  into  light  from 
a  white  marble  cavern,  madly  leaped  into  the 
darksome  abyss  below.  Even  at  this  summer 
season  of  the  year  it  was  a  magnificent  sight, 
but  what  must  it  have  been  during  the  snows 
and  rains  of  winter ! 

We  stood  long  contemplating  the  scene  be- 
fore us,  and  then  returned  to  the  tent,  when^ 
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after  an  early  dinner,  I  was  forced  to  take  leave* 
of  the  party,  (who  intended  on  the  following  day 
to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,)  in 
hopes  of  being  back  at  Busheeka  Bay  in  time 
to  take  a  passage  by  H.  M.  Ship  Beacon,  which 

was  about  to  sail  for  Smyrna. 

In  a  country  where  steamboats  and  railways 
convey  the  passenger  with  lightning  speed  to 
a  well-furnished  hotel  at  the  end  of  his  journey, 
he  has  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  ^^  alforjas" 

used  in  the  sierras  of  Spain,  or  their  sister 
"  hebes,'*f  which  contain  all  the  traveller's 
wants  as  he  traverses  the  plains  of  Asia  Minor. 

*  After  five  hoars'  hard  fag,  my  companions  next 
day  succeeded  in  gaining  the  top  of  Khas-Dagh,  or  the 
'<  Mountain  of  the  Goose,"  as  Ida  is  called  bj  the 
Turks,  and  found  there  the  ruins  of  a  small  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Panagia,  or  Virgin  Mary.  Although 
at  the  height  of  4600  feet  above  the  sea,  they  were  not 
a  little  surprised  to  behold  snow  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  (the  beginning  of  September.)  One  of  the  party 
described  the  view  from  this  great  elevation  as  the 
most  magnificent  he  ever  beheld,  and  great  was  my 
regret  at  not  having  been  able  to  accompany  them. 

t  The  "  alforja"  and  "  h^b^"  are  leather  bags  fitted 
to  the  saddle,  and  large  enough  to  contain  a  sufificiency 
for  the  passing  wants  of  both  horse  and  man,  in  travel- 
ling through  countries,  the  **  hotels"  of  which  are  not 
always  provided  with  the  most  attractive  bills  of  fare. 
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Bnt  it  is  astonishing  how  human  invention 
adapts  itself  to  existing  circmnstances,  and 
provides  for  the  passing  contingencies  of  the 
moment;  with  a  carpet  spread  over  the 
saddle,  my  shaggy  Greek  capote  compactly 
rolled  before,  and  the  above-mentioned  well- 
stored  hebes  depending  from  his  sides ;  I  was, 
with  my  steed,  a  walking  camp,  a  very  ambu- 
latory hotel,  carrying  with  me  the  wherewithal 
of  food,  bedding,  and  raiment ;  and  thus  well 
provided,  1  took  my  solitary  departure  fit)m 
my  pleasant  "  compagnons  de  voyage,"  ar- 
rived in  the  evening,  without  adventure,  at 
the  good  town  of  Biramitch.  After  perform- 
ing my  ablutions  at  the  "  humauni,"  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  khan,  where,  after  washing  down 
a  sorry  supper  with  a  glass  of  hot  "  rakhee"* 
punch, — to  protect,  or  rather  to  make  me  in- 
sensible to  the  approaches  of  noctiimal  foes, — I 
spread  my  carpet  on  the  boards  of  the  raised 
platform  doing  duty  as  bedstead,  and,  rolling 
myself  up  in  the  folds  of  my  "  griego,"  was 
soon  lost  in  the  land  of  forgetfulness. 

Next  morning,  in  making  several  necessary 

*  A  sort  of  spirit — ^made,  I  believe,  of  barlej, — much 
in  request  by  the  lower  order  of  Grreeks. 
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purchases  previously  to  starting  on  a  march  of 
thirty-five  miles,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  specimen  of  the  respective  characters  of  Greek 
and  Turk ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  fair  to  form 
any  estimate  on  the  subject  from  individual  ex- 
amples. Seeing  an  old  Osmanli  woman,  with 
a  basket  containing  some  bread  for  sale,  I  gave 
her  one  or  two  piastres,  and,  helping  myself  to 
a  loaf,  took  my  departure ;  but  she  called  me 
back,  giving  me  to  understand  that  I  had  not 
had  the  value  of  my  money,  and  literally  forcing 
on  me  more  of  her  store  than  I  could  conveni- 
ently  carry ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that, 
with  a  profusion  of  "  evalas,"  (thank  you,) 
and  exclaiming  "  chok  etmuk,"  (enough 
bread,)  I  succeeded  in  making  my  escape  from 
the  conscientious  old  lady.  t 

Having  thus  provided  for  my  own  wants,  I 
went  to  the  bazaar,  and,  at  the  stall  of  a  Greek, 
asked  for  a  couple  of  measures  of  "  x^i9api," 
(barley.)  On  being  furnished  with  the  article 
in  question,  I  paid  him  what  I  knew  to  be  its 
value,  having  before  had  occasion  to  purchase 
that  article ;  but  the  scoundrel  insisted  on  re- 
ceiving three  times  its  worth,  and  I  had  neither 
leisure,  means,  nor  inclination  to  resist  his  paltry 
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imposition.  Therefore,  with  bread,  grapes,  and 
barley,  and  the  help  of  a  good  deal  of  persua- 
sion from  a  strong  cudgel,  I  got  my  poor  beast 
under  weigh,  and  on  reaching  the  old  Roman 
bridge  already  described,  halted  in  the  sandy 
bed  of  the  river,  under  the  shade  of  its  remain- 
ing arch ;  and,  after  fastening  a  bag  with  the 
barley  over  the  head  of  my  steed,  earnestly  ap- 
plied myself  to  the  frugal  repast  I  had  brought 
with  me.  At  its  conclusion, — ^both  horse  and 
man  being  completely  done  up, — I  turned  the 
former  adrift,  to  pick  up  whatever  he  could  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  rolling  myself  up  in 
the  capote,  with  the  saddle  and  hebe  for  a 
pillow,  I  slept  soundly  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  then  mounting  once  more,  slowly  pro- 
ceeded towards  Boumabashee,  which  I  reached 
a  short  time  before  sunset. 

I  was  anxious  to  see  whether  the  fleet  were 
still  moored  at  Busheeka  Bay,  as  the  lapse  of 
even  a  few  days  in  the  then  critical  state  of 
affairs  might  have  caused  many  alterations  in 
its  movements ;  therefore,  imitating  what  Po- 
ntes, the  son  of  Priam,  did  on  a  former  similar 
occasion,  I  steered  for  the  most  elevated  spot 
of  the  plain,  the  tomb  of  -^seyetes,  the  Udjek 
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Tep6  of  the  Turks,  from  whence  I  knew  that 
I  could  command  a  view  of  both  the  Helleispont 
and  jEgean  Sea : — 

'^  High  on  the  mound,  from  whence  in  prospect  lay 
The  fieldB,  the  tents,  the  ubyj,  and  the  bay." 

As  I  proceeded  thither,  in  crossing  the  plain 
I  stumbled  on  a  couple  of  very  fine  land  tor- 
toises ;  they  were  instantly  transferred  to  the 
interior  of  the  general  receiver  of  all  the  curi- 
osities :  the'  unfathomable  "  hebe,"  and  added 
to  the  heterogeneous  mass  already  collected 
therein.* 

As  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  vast  tumu- 
lus, the  sun  was  just  dipping  behind  the  now 
visible  form  of  the  gigantic  Athos,  and  shewed 
the  dark  hulls,  and  bare  and  leafless  "  forestry" 
of  masts  and  spars  of  the  united  fleets,  in  the 
identical  position  I  had  left  them;  but  one 
vessel  I  in  vain  looked  for, — the  "  Beacon''  of 
my  hopes  was  gone! — and  I  had  lost  my 
passage  to  Smyrna. 

*  These  captive  Trojans  were  carried  to  England, 
where  one  died  of  consumption;  the  other,  however, 
was  still  flourishing  a  year  after  its  capture  on  the 
Plain  of  Troy. 
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*^*  The  following  taUe  of  dialaiioes  may  be  of  use 

to  some  future  explorer  of  the  Idean  nusge: — 

FromBusheekaBajtoBoumabasheeynearijE.     7  miles. 
Boumabafihee  to  JEjie^  through  the  vallej  of 

the  Mendria,  S.K  .        .        .        .12 

^n^  to  Biramitch,  aeroas  the  plain,  £.         .15 
Biramitch  to  Ebjilar,  at  the  foot  of  Khas- 

Daghy  or  Mount  Gargarus,  K  .15 


Total     49 

In  this  excursion  a  small  tent  will  be  found  useful 
as  it  saves  the  traveller  from  the  vermin  of  the  khans, 
and  enables  him  to  choose  his  own  halting  ground. 


Mention  having  been  made  of  the  Tomb  of  .^seyetes, 
the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  tlie  whole  plain  of 
Troy,  it  was  Captain  Napier's  intention  to  have  had  it 
opened  by  his  crew;  arrangements  had  even  taken 
place  for  having  tents  sent  to  the  spot,  but  the  imsettled 
state  of  affairs  caused  the  imdertaking  to  be  delayed, 
and  finally  abandoned;  and  thus  was  unfortunately  lost 
an  opportunity,  which  may  never  again  occur,  of  pro- 
secuting some  of  the  most  interesting  antiquarian 
researches. 


CHAPTEB   xm. 


save  the  "  Powerful" — Taiiedos — TlKaathoriirlrop — 
Cafsnet — Turkish  coffee — On  board  tJie  alennier — 
Line  of  Austrian  ehjam-sliips — Steam~boat  paescn- 
gera — Sir  Andrew  Bnrnanl — 'Hie  leecL  trade — 
Smyrna — Variety  of  Lostume — Innovation — Iteau- 
tiea  of  Armenia — The  khan — Slave  market — Black 
cattle—Delicate  attentions — Turkish  aiwlemy — 
Jewa  and  Jewesses  of  Smyrna — Tlieir  dn.'ss — In 
ieardi  of  the  syn^ogue — Travelling  in  the  dark — 
Country  residences  of  the  Prankish  merchants — 
Services  of  Lieut.  Graves — Qim 


"  An  adieu  should  in  utterance  die; 
If  written,  but  Itunlly  appear; 
Should  be  heard  in  the  burst  of  a  sigh. 
Should  be  seen  in  the  drop  of  a  tear.' 

On  the  21st  of  September,  taking  a  final 
2  of  the  '*  Powerful,"  and  of  all  my  friends 
board,  I   went  to  await  at  Tenedos  the 

rival  of  the  Austrian  steamer,  which,  on  her 
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way   from  Constantinople,  stops  there  a  few 
minutes  to  take  in  passengers. 

Tenedos,  which,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  was 
peculiarly  sacred  to  Apollo, 


(i 


The  source  of  light,  whom  Tenedoe  adores," 


could  probably  once  boast  of  its  temples  and 
altars  dedicated  to  the  god  of  the  ^^  silver 
bow."  At  a  later  period,  immense  granaries 
were  erected  here  by  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
to  receive  the  cargoes  of  vessels  laden  with 
com  for  the  supply  of  Constantinople,  and 
which  might  be  detained  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Dardanelles  by  the  then,  as  now,  prevail- 
ing northerly  winds;  but,  save  one  or  two 
broken  sarcophagi,  not  a  trace  remained  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  and  the  dismantled  and 
nearly  deserted  Turkish  fort  frowned  over  a 
scene  of  desolation  and  apparent  barrenness. 
I  say  apparent,  because  the  island,  notwith- 
standing its  present  singularly  parched  up 
appearance,  is  celebrated  in  the  Levant  for 
the  quality  and  abundance  of  the  vintages, 
producing  that  well-known  red  wine  which 
bears  its  name. 

As,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  I 
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wandered  up  and  down  the  nearly  deserted 
streets  of  the  little  town,  I  suddenly  came  on 
a  large  assemblage  of  Greek  women,  collected 
before  the  door  of  one  of  the  houses,  the  abode, 
— as  I  was  informed, — of  a  damsel  about  to  be- 
come a  bride,  and  whom,  on  such  occasions,  it 
appears  customary  to  parade  about  the  town 
previous  to  the  marriage  ceremony,  accom- 
panied by  all  her  female  friends ;  herself  and 
they  in  their  best  gala  attire.  I  for  some  time 
followed  the  procession,  but  it  being  evident 
that  I  was  considered  "  de  trop,'*  I  took  refuge 
in  a  ^^  cafanet,"  and,  with  a  narghili  and  coffee, 
beguiled  away  the  time ;  in  this  I  was  assisted 
by  the  musical  propensity  of  mine  host,  a  fine- 
looking  old  Moslem,  who,  in  the  ancient  garb 
of  the  faithful — ^the  ample  turban  and  flowing 
robes — was  amusing  his  audience  with  the  mo- 
notonous sounds  of  a  sort  of  guitar,  which  is 
known  here  by  the  name  of  a  "  sas." 

The  "  cafanet"  is  as  much,  or  perhaps  more, 
resorted  to  by  the  idlers  in  the  Levant,  than 
the  "  cabaret"  in  France,  or  the  "  cafe"  in 
Spain.  Here,  for  a  few  paras,  stretched  at  his 
ease,  or  seated  cross-legged  on  one  of  the  raised 
platforms  which  surround  the  apartment,  the 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Turk  can  enjoy  those  greatest  luxuries  of  his 
existence — the  essence  of  the  "  berry/**  and 
the  aroma  of  his  chibouk ;  whilst  for  hours  he 
will  sit,  the  most  contented  of  human  beings, 
sipping  the  one,  and  inhaling  the  fumes  of  the 
other. 

Such  were  my  occupations  when  warned  of 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer;  when  hastening  on 
board,  we  were  soon  under  weigh,  and  gliding 
along  the  well-wooded  and  vine-dad  shores  of 
Asia  Minor.  We  shortly  lost  sight  of  Alexandria 
Troas ;  old  "  Eski  Stamboul,"  with  its  "  palace 
of  Priam,"  so  conspicuous  amidst  the  surround- 
ing foliage  of  the  Yalonia  oaks, — and,  doubling 


•  Coffee,  that  "  brew''  for  which  the  Turks  are  so 
celebrated,  is  made  by  them  in  the  fdlowing  simple 
manner: — A  small  vessel,  containing  about  a  wine-glass 
of  water,  is  placed  on  the  fire,  and  when  boiling,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ground  coffee  is  put  into  it,  stirred  up,  and 
it  is  suffered  to  boil  and  *'  bubble"  a  few  seconds  longer, 
when  it  is  poured  (grounds  and  all)  into  a  cup  about 
the  size  of  an  egg-shell,  encased  in  gold  or  silver 
filigree  work,  to  protect  the  finger  from  the  heat;  and 
the  li(}uid,  in  its  scalding,  black,  thick,  and  troubled 
state,  is  imbibed  with  the  greatest  relish.  Like  smoking, 
it  must  be  quite  an  acquired  taste,  and  the  quaint  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  old  Spon  and  Wheeler  are  very 
amusing. 
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Cape  Baba,  arriyed  at  sunset  before  the  beauti- 
ful island  of  Mytelene,  where  for  a  short  time 
we  In'ought  up 

Owing  to  the  preyailing  influence  of  certain 
winds  and  currents,  the  benefit  of  a  steam 
navigation  is  perhaps  felt  here  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  was  formerly  a  common  occurrence  for  a 
passenger  on  board  a  sailing  vessel  to  be  two 
months  on  the  voyage  from  Smyrna  to  Con- 
stantinople:  the  same  trip  is  now,  with  the 
utmost  certainty,  accomplished  in  as  many 
days. 

A  line  of  Austrian  steam  packets  keep  up 
the  communication  between  Trieste,  Corfu, 
Patras,  Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople, 
fitted  up  with  every  acconmiodation  and  com- 
fort, (even  to  a  good  library  on  board,)  and 
start  at  stated  periods  from  these  respective 
places;  the  requisite  quarantine  being  generally 
performed  at  Syra.  The  most  motley  groups 
often  tenant  these  ambulatory  ^^  tea-kettles." 
English  "  T.  G.'s,"  Greek  priests,  Tartar 
couriers,  the  veiled  beauties  of  a  whole  harem, 
African  slaves,  ^^  fez'd"  Turks,  and  speculating 

q2 
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Jews,  are  at  once  the  not  nnfrequent  materials 
of  tlie  heterogeneous  mass,  of  which  a  part 
invariably  consists  of  our  own  roving  country- 
men. On  the  present  occasion  we  mustered 
no  less  than  five,  amongst  whom  was  General 
Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  who  had  been  on  a  few 
days'  visit  to  the  fleet.  Of  the  latter  class,  I 
became  acquainted  with  a  most  amusing  old 
son  of  Israel,  to,  whom  my  attention  was  first 
dii-ected  by  the  unceasing  perseverance  with 
which  he  kept  passing  backwards  and  forwards 
tlie  beads  of  his  chaplet — an  amusement  already 
adverted  to  in  a  former  portion  of  these  pages. 
On  entering  into  conversation  with  him,  I  found 
that  he  was  just  returned  from  the  banks  of 
the  Black  Sea,  where  he  had,  during  the  suni- 
nier,  been  engaged  in  the  leech  trade.  Large 
quantities  of  these  animals,  it  appears,  are 
collected  there,  and  form  a  most  considerable 
article  of  commerce,  300,000  okes  being, 
according  to  my  old  "  yahoodiV  account,  an- 
nually shipped  oft'  for  Marseilles,  Trieste,  and 
other  ports  of  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean. 
They  are  bought  and  sold,  not  by  number,  but 
weight,  the  Agas  of  the  districts  where  thev 
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are  found  paying  the  peasants  who  catch  them 
ten  piastres  per  "  oke,"  and  receiving  from  the 
dealers  three  times  that  amount.* 

As  we  lost  sight  of  Mytelene,  darkness  threw 
its  mantle  around  us,  and  next  morning,  pro- 
ceeding on  deck,  I  found  we  were  snugly  at 
anchor  in  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  close  to  Her 
Majesty's  surveying  ship,  the  "  Beacon,"  on 
board  which  I  immediately  proceeded,  and 
learned  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  she 
was  to  sail  for  Athens.  Her  commander, 
Lieut.  Graves,  kindly  oflFered  me  a  passage; 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  proceeded  to  take  up 
my  abode  ashore,  and  to  make  the  most  of  my 
time  in  reconnoitring  the  "  lions"  of  Smyrna. 

Of  its  past  grandeur  Smyrna  retains  few 
vestiges,  and  those  are  only  to  be  found  in  the 
walls  of  the  castle  on  Mount  Pagus,  which  still 
display  some  of  the  solid  remains  of  Roman 
architecture,  mingled  with  the  more  modern 
additions  of  the  Genoese,  whose  possessions, 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
extended  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  even 

•  The  piastre  is  equal  to  about  2\d, ;  the  "  oke" 
weighs  about  2\  lbs. 
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to  the  entrance  of  the  Bkck  Sea.  A  noble 
aqueduct  across  the  Talley  of  the  Maeies  is  also 
attributed  to  their  industry.  Embedded  in  a 
niche  of  the  massive  walls  on  Mount  Pagus  is 
a  marble  colossal  head,  which,  although  much 
defaced,  is  easily  recognisable  as  that  of  a 
female,  and  said  to  represent  the  amazon 
Smjrmis.  Tradition  accounts  for  its  mutilated 
state  by  saying  that  in  times  of  yore  a  young 
man  formed  such  a  PygmaUon-like  attachment 
to  this  sculptured  image,  that  he  used  to  spend 
ills  whole  time  in  serenading  it  with  his  lyre. 
At  last  this  fruitless  passion  had  such  an  efiect 
on  the  poor  youth's  health,  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of;  and  his  father,  as  the  only  means 
of  curing  him  of  his  folly,  vented  his  wrath  on 
the  cause  of  it,  and,  spoiling  the  charms  of  the 
fair  Smjrmis,  reduced  her  to  her  present  dilapi- 
dated condition. 

At  the  ^^  Maison  Suisse,"  where  I  had  taken 
up  my  abode,  I  met  with  an  English  gentle- 
man, of  the  name  of  St.  Leger,  who  had  lately 
returned  from  an  extensive  tour  in  the  Levant ; 
and  man  being  naturally  a  gregarious  animal, 
I  was  too  glad  to  have  the  advantage  of  his 
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agreeable  acquaintance  and  company  in  visiting 
scenes,  which  were  rendered  doubly  interesting 
by  the  information  which  he  imparted. 

For  variety  of  costume,  and  diversity  of 
people  of  different  nations,  Smyrna  beats  every 
thing  I  ever  beheld.  I  had  previously  looked 
on  Gibraltar  as  the  Babel  of  many  languages ; 
next,  in  this  opinion,  Constantinople  usurped 
its  place ;  but  they  were  both  thrown  far  into 
the  shade  by  the  varied  assemblage  I  wit- 
nessed here,  in  a  morning's  stroll  through  the 
market-places  and  bazaars. 

Your  way  in  the  narrow  thoroughfares  is 
often  completely  stopped  by  long  strings  of 
camels,  groaning  under  immense  loads  of  figs, 
and  preceded  by  their  uncouth  and  Tartar-like 
looking  drivers,  generally  mounted  on  a  small 
ass.  These  wild-looking  and  bronzed  figures 
from  the  interior,  generally  rejoice  in  enormous 
turbans,  and  huge  jack,  or  rather  fishermen's, 
boots,  which  must  add  greatly  to  the  burden 
of  the  already  overweighted  little  animals  which 
they  bestride.  You  are  jostled  by  busy  and 
noisy  Greeks,  ever  in  motion,  and  resplendent 
in  all  the  glories  of  the  magnificent  "  Palicar'' 
costume ;  ofiering,  by  their  noisy  vociferations 
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and  vehement  gestures,  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  grave  Turk  or  stately  Persian  merchant, 
who,  with  his  amber-mouthed  chibouk  in  hand, 
is  patiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  customer 
jbr  some  of  his  rich  silks  or  handsome  carpets, 
which  are  displayed  before  him  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  The  next  stall  is,  maybe,  occupied  by 
some  cunning  Israelite,  or  plodding  son  of  Ar- 
menia, who,  with  pen  in  hand,  and  an  enormous 
tea-kettle  of  a  calpac  stuck  on  his  shaven  crown, 
is  carefullynoting  down,  in  cramped  and  mysti- 
(*al  characters,  the  gains  of  the  day,  and  scarcely 
raises  his  eyes  as  he  casts  a  glance  of  surprise  at 
tlie  rolling  and  careless  gait  of  some  of  our  jolly 
tars,  who,  with  "  Dido"*  written  on  their 
«rlazed  tilesj  are  now  having  a  spree  on  shore. 
Tnless  to  this  list  be  added  Frenchmen  and 
Austrians,  friars  and  Catholic  priests,  wander- 
ing Turcomans  and  begging  dervishes,  Syrian 
Jews  and  Maltese  sailors,  the  picture  w^ould 
be  incomplete,  as  far  as  regards  the  rougher 
sex.     And  now  take  we  a  peep  at  the  ladies. 

Remoter  from  its  focus ;  innovation  has,  at 
Smyrna,  made  less  rapid  progress  than  in  the 

*  The  English  frigate  then  stationed  at  Smyrna  . 
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capital;  and,  as  the  insignia  of  the  faith,  the 
"  turban,"  is  here  much  more  prevalent  than 
the  "  fez,**  so,  in  the  gentler  sex,  a  greater 
adhesion  to  Oriental  customs  and  costume  is 
observed  in  the  closer  folds  of  the  feridjee,  and 
more  careful  adjustment  of  the  yashmac.  Their 
charms  are  further  protected  from  any  ob- 
trusive glance  by  the  addition  of  a  piece  of 
black  crape,  which  completely  shrouds  the 
countenance,  and  leaves  nothing  for  the  most 
lively  imagination  to  seize  on. 

Towards  evening,  the  portly  beauties  of 
Armenia  may  be  seen  at  the  windows,  and  are 
easily  discernible  by  their  "  Dudu"  forms,  sleepy 
dark  eyes,  and  fine  complexions ;  the  voluptu- 
ous languor  of  their  general  appearance  offer- 
ing a  marked  contrast  to  the  lively  glances 
and  sparkling  black  eyes  of  the  Greek  damsels, 
who  display  their  charms  amidst  the  gaudy 
and  often  ill-assorted  collection  of  brilliant 
colours,  of  which  their  dress  is  always  com- 
posed, and  which  gives  them  a  much  less 
modest  appearance  than  their  veiled  and  nun- 
like Osmanli  sisters.  Their  hair,  increased  by 
the  addition  of  false  locks  or  coloured  silk, 
is  plaited,  and  either  twbted  round  the  red 

q3 
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and  gold-stadded  fee,  or  dae  intainiiigled 
with  the  folds  of  the  turbanu  A  kind  of 
loose  jelic,  or  spencer,  with  open  sleeyes,  and 
generally  of  richly-embroidered  yelvet,  and  a 
common  petticoat,  complete  the  costnme  of 
the  fair  Smjrmiote.  The  Jewesses  were  seldom 
seen  in  public;  however,  more  of  their  tribe 
anon.  Mingled  with  all  these  oriental  costumes, 
bonnets  and  shawls  are  now  nearly  as  common 
as  in  London  or  Paris ;  and  I  even  had  one 
or  two  passing  glances  at  the  mysterious  and 
fluttering  "faldette"  of  Caljrpso's  isle.  To 
this  list  must  be  added  the  swarthy  and  thick- 
lipped  beauties  of  Ethiopia ;  and  a  more  varied 
collection  of  these  houris  could  nowhere  be 
found,  or  be  deemed  more  worthy  of  the  zenana 
of  the  blessed  Prophet  in  his  seventh  and 
highest  heaven. 

During  our  peregrinations  we  visited  the 
"  khan,"  or  caravanserai,  appropriated  for  the 
reception  of  Persian  merchants  and  travellers, 
and  I  gladly  recognised  in  their  euphoneous 
language,  sounds  with  which  my  ears  had 
once  been  familiar  in  the  far  east,  and  which 
were  now  received  with  all  the  zest  of  old 
associations ;  nor  did  the  "  Zuban  e  Pharsee," 
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coming  from  the  lips  of  a  Frank,  appear  to 
cause  less  pleasure  and  astonishment  in  these 
stately-looking  pilgrims  from  the  land  of 
Zoroaster. 

On  leaying  the  khan  of  the  Persians,  we 
strolled  on  towards  the  slave-market.  There 
is  always — and,  methinks,  particularly  to  a 
iree-bom  Briton — something  grating  on  the 
are  in  the  very  sound  of  "  slavery ;"  chains,  und 
manacles,  scourges  and  tortures,  are  somehow 
the  usual  repulsive  images  connected  with  the 
word ;  but  as  far  as  relates  to  Turkey,  these 
would  be  most  mistakingly  applied.  In  this 
part  of  the  world  "  bondage"  is  arrayed  in  the 
soft  garb  of  kindness  and  comfort,  so  visibly 
displayed  by  the  mild  treatment  of  the  Osmanli 
towards  the  poor  creatures  whom — on  becom- 
ing possessed  of — ^he  considers  more  as  his  own 
children,  and  part  of  his  family,  than  as  pur- 
chased slaves,  and  whose  bodily  comforts  he  as 
anxiously  promotes  as  he  is  solicitous  about 
the  state  of  their  souls,  by  inculcating  the 
precepts  of  the  holy  Prophet.  There  must,  of 
course,  be  exceptions  to  this  state  of  things, 
but  generally  speaking  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, particularly  in  the  case  of  the  negro 
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race,  that  they  are  considerably  the  gamers  in 
this  exchange  of  liberty,  for  ease,  comfort,  and 
often  afflnence  and  power;  for,  in  the  East, 
such  is  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs,  that  many  instances  are  on  record  of 
the  tenant  of  the  slaye-market  being  raised  to 
the  command  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  throne. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining,  at  present, 
slaves  from  Georgia  and  Circ^ssia  has  greatly 
enhanced  their  price,  and  principally  confined 
the  trade  to  "  black  cattle."  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  *'  market"  when  we  visited  it ;  its 
occupants  were  all  negresses,  with  the  exception 
of  one  female,  as  dark  as  the  rest,  but  whose 
aquiline  nose,  and  long,  black,  flowing  locks, 
betrayed  a  nobler  origin:  on  inquiring,  we 
ascertained  that  she  came  from  a  part  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  much  frequented  by  the  Bedouin 
tribes,  which  fully  accounted  for  the  "  aristo- 
cratic'' nature  of  her  looks  and  appearance. 

We  arrived  at  the  hour  of  feeding;  and 
although  their  fare  was  coarse,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  ))rown  bread  and  cheese,  with  a 
couple  of  onions,  and  a  little  salt,  still  they 
appeareil  in  good  health,  and  neither  melan- 
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iholy  or  low  spirits  seemed  to  oppress  them,  as 
they  grinned,  with  an  air  of  contented  happi- 
ness, and  displayed  their  white  and  regular 
teeth;  we  threw  amongst  them  a  few  paras, 
which  they  eagerly  scrambled  for  amidst 
shouts  of  merriment. 

With  features  such  as  are  generally  pre- 
sented by  the  African  negro,  —  their  forms 
were  faultless, — and  we  had  shortly  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  one  "  trotted  out"  before 
an  intended  purchaser,  who  examined  her 
with  all  the  care  and  acuteness  of  a  horse- 
dealer  concluding  a  purchase. 

The  object  of  all  these  "  delicate  atten- 
tions" was  a  young  girl  of  some  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age,  whose  "good  points** 
were  little  concealed  by  any  excess  of  clothing. 
Her  paces  were  first  tried  by  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  front  of  her  intended 
master;  he  was  old  and  ill-favoured,  and 
methought  that  the  damsel  did  not  appear  to 
like  the  transfer  which  was  about  to  take 
place.  After  satisfying  himself  as  to  her 
"action,"  he  proceeded  to  a  more  minute 
examination,  scientifically  passed  his  hand 
down  the  leg,  to  ascertain  the  soundness  of 
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the  ^^  back  sinews,"  examined  her  tongue  and 
teeth;  scrutinized  her  eyes,  and  entered  into 
so  many  minutiae,  that  I  fully  expected  to  see 
my  grave  and  turbaned  connoisseur  next  try 
her  "  wind,"  by  the  accustomed  pressure  of 
the  thorax ;  however,  his  scrutiny  did  not  ex- 
tend to  that  length,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  haggling,  during  which  he  had  offered  as 
much  as  fifty  dollars  for  the  young  sprig  of 
ebony,  he  left  the  place  without  striking  a 
bargain  ;  and,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  young  lady. 

We  next  went  to  U  "seminary  for  young 
gentlemen,"  where  the  youthful  Osmanlis  were 
busily  engaged  in  imbibing  the  healthful  doc- 
trines of  the  Koran,  under  the  influence  of  a 
good  bamboo,  which  was  often  soundly  admi- 
nistered by  the  solemn-looking  pedagogue  who 
officiated  on  the  occasion.  Another  peculiar 
instrument  for  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,  fixed  our  attention;  this  was  a  collar 
with  bells  attached  to  it,  and  fixed  by  a  rope 
to  a  pulley  in  the  ceiling;  the  head  of  the 
young  delinquent  being  fixed  in  this,  he  was 
hauled  up  to  the  requisite  degree  of  tension, 
and   at  every    movement   of  his   head,    the 
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tinkling  bells  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
audience  to  his  ludicrous  situation.  The  boys 
were  squatted  two  or  three  deep  all  round  the 
apartment,  rocking  their  bodies  to  and  fro 
like  so  many  Mandarins,  and  uttering  sounds 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  well-peopled 
bee-hive,  whilst  they  tried  to  commit  to 
memory  the  sentences  traced  in  chalk  on  the 
small  black  board,  which  each  held  before 
him ;  on  being  called  up  in  succession  to  the 
throne  of  the  domine,  he  soundly  visited  any 
impediment  in  speech  on  the  extended  palm 
and  pliant  back  of  the  trembling  little  sinner, 
who  went  unprepared  before  this  august  tri- 
bunal. 

Amongst  the  various  traders  from  Smyrna 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  fleet  at 
Busheeka  Bay,  was  a  young  Jew  of  the  name 
of  Elijah,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  formed  on 
board  the  "  Powerful,'*  and  who  found  me  out 
at  Smyrna;  I  had  had  an  opportunity  of  doing 
him  one  or  two  good  turns,  and  the  poor 
fellow  proved  his  gratitude  by  shewing  us 
every  attention.  Finding  me  anxious  to 
learn  as  much  as  I  could  relating  to  Oriental 
customs,  he  offered  to  give  us  an  insight  into 
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the  interior  of  his  honse,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  the  ^^  Succo/'  which  I 
concluded,  from  the  erection  of  temporary 
sheds,  to  be  that  of  the  Tabecnacles  ordained 
in  the  book  of  Leviticus.* 

On  entering  his  abode,  it  displayed  every 
sign  of  festivity ;  we  were  conducted  up  stairs, 
and  presented  to  his  mother,  wife,  and  sister, 
who,  much  to  my  sArprise,  spoke  to  each 
other  in  a  dialect  which  I  understood,  though 
much  corrupted,  was  evidently  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  satisfactorily  proved  the  extent 
of  the  emigration  of  these  wandering  children 
of  Israel. 

When  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  took  posses- 
sion of  Grenada,  and  expelled  the  Moors  from 
their  fair  domains  in  Spain, — ^by  a  most  unwise 
policy, — the  numerous  Jews  residing  there  were 
included  in  the  general  proscription,  -and, 
together  with  their  valuable  goods  and  chat- 
tels, carried  across  to  Barbary  inunense  quan- 
tities of  specie,  in  gold  and  silver. 

Spreading  thence  along  the  northern  shores 

•  "  And  ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days;  all  that 
are  Israelites  bom  shall  dwell  in  booths" — Lev. 
xxiii.  42. 
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of  Africa,  these  wanderers  at  last  returned  to 
nearly  the  point  of  their  original  departure, 
carrying  with  them,— if  not  some  of  the  cus- 
toms,— at  least  the  language,  of  the  strange 
land  of  their  lengthened  sojourn.  But,  how- 
ever their  accents  may  have  become  altered, 
no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  truly  Oriental 
character  of  the  dress  and  appearance  of  their 
women.  The  former,  though  less  rich  and 
gorgeous,  and  the  latter  perhaps  less  beautiful, 
than  that  of  their  sisters  of  Tetuan  and  Tan- 
gers,  are  still  so  characteristic  as  to  stamp  them 
as  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.  The  same  large 
^lack  and  swimming  eye,  the  same  clear  olive 
complexion,  and  full  voluptuous  form,  marked 
our  new  and  pretty  friend,  Stirula, — the  sister 
of  our  host, — and  strongly  recalled  those  pecu- 
liarities with  which  I  had  been  so  much  struck 
a  few  months  before,  in  the  beautiful  Jewish 
maidens  on  the  western  coast  of  Barbary. 

The  dress  of  our  new  acquaintances  was 
more  Oriental,  more  "  a  la  Turque"  than  that 
of  the  latter,  particularly  in  the  "  shentien,"  or 
loose  silken  drawers,— those  graceful  append- 
ages to  the  female  costume  of  the  East, — where 
the  ladies  have  no  scruple  in  wearing,  without 
disguise,  the  "  breeches."     The  "  mandil,"  or 
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turban  of  flowered  cachemire,  was  partially 
covered  by  the  ^^  dulbend,"  or  snowy  sheet  of 
white  muslin,  gracefully  falling  over  the  dioul- 
ders,  and  the  outer  pelisse  of  silk,  called  the 
^^  jon])el ;"  under  this  is  a  second  flowing  gar- 
ment of  the  same  material,  the  '*'  anteri,"  con- 
fined round  the  waist  by  a  broad  ^^  condiat," 
or  sash,  over  which  is  clasped  a  golden  zone, 
whilst  one  of  the  same  material  encircles  the 
neck,  and  the  ears  are  ornamented  with  rich 
rings,  united  by  a  chain  behind  the  head* 

These  ladies  appeared  to  possess  all  the  cor- 
diality and  frankness  of  their  Barbary  sisters, 
shaking  us  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  doing  the 
honours  with  all  possible  ease  and  hospitality ; 
they  brought  in  on  trays  various  cakes  and 
sweetmeats,  wine  and  ^'  rakhee,''  which  we  were 
pressed  to  partake  of:  and  it  was  to  us  no 
small  matter  of  surprise  that  a  person  in  such 
apparent  humble  circumstances  as  our  friend 

Elijah,  had  at  his  disposal  so  many  comforts 
and  luxuries,  and  could  afibrd  to  clothe  the 
female  part  of  his  establishment  in  the  rich  and 
costly  garments  which  they  now  displayed. 

After  paitaking  of  all  the  good  things 
placed  before  us,  we  descended  into  an  open 
hall,  facing  a  '^  patio,"  in  which  sparkled  the 
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clear  waters  of  a  marble  fountain.  To  the 
sonnd  of  a  "  doul*^ — an  instroment  of  a  pecu- 
liar, and  to  us  noyel  appearance,  on  which  a 
gipsy-like  girl  was  performing,  accompanied  by 
a  tambourine — ^were  dancing  the  domestics,  and 
aU  the  younger  members  of  the  family  on  this 
day  of  general  rejoicing.  The  figures  and 
movements  were  much  in  the  style  of  the 
Indian  nautch,  the  arms,  hands,  and  body 
being  brought  into  as  great  play  as  the  feet. 

We  agreed  to  meet  our  friend  Elijah  in  the 
evening  at  the  synagogue,  where  he  promised 
to  initiate  us  further  into  the  mysteries  of  his 
people,  and  in  the  mean  time  returned  to  our 
"  hostellerie,"  where  we  were  incarcerated 
the  whole  day,  during  which — for  the  first  time 
in  the  season — the  rain  came  down  in  torrents. 
Towards  night  it  ceased,  and  we  saUied  forth 
in  search  of  the  synagogue  in  the  Jewish 
quarter. 

Travelling  in  the  dark  is  at  all  times  an  un- 
pleasimt  operation,  but  I  never  found  it  more 
so  than  in  the  present  instance,  when,  after 
the  heavy  rain  which  had  fallen,  we  were  pe- 

*  An  earthen  vessel  covered  at  the  mouth  with  parch- 
ment, across  which  the  fingers  are  drawn,  as  with  the 
tambourine. 
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rambulating  the  narrow,  filthj,  and  ill-paved 
streets  of  the  Turkish  quarter  of  Smyrna,  with 
scarce  a  gleam  of  light  to  guide  our  flounder- 
ing footsteps,  which  at  every  comer  aroused 
troops  of  gaunt  and  fierce  dogs,  whom  nothing 
but  the  stout  cudgels  which  we  bore  in  our 
hands  prevented  from  inflicting  on  us  severe 
bodily  injuries. 

Never  did  I  behold  a  more  desolate  scene 
than  it  was  our  fate  to  wander  through  on 
that  eventful  evening,  when  literally  fighting 
our  way,  step  by  step,  through  these  hungry 
gouls;  and  by  the  flickering  light  of  the  Ian- 
thorn  carried  by  our  guide — and  serving  only 
to  make  darkness  visible — ^we  waded  onwards 
through  oceans  of  mud,  and  in  an  utter  soli- 
tude, only  occasionally  broken  by  the  patrol, 
who,  with  a  lanthom,  was  parading  his  dis- 
trict. In  a  Turkish  city,  where  a  happy 
ijxnorance  still  prevails  of  either  lamps  or  gas- 
light, every  one  going  out  after  dark  is  obliged 
to  be  provided  with  a  lanthom,  which,  in  the 
event  of  becoming  extinguished  from  lack  of 
fuel,  the  passenger  so  situated  may,  as  a  right, 
claim  a  supply  from  the  next  "  guardian  of  the 
night"  whom  he  encounters,  but  who,  if  the 
'^  magic  lanthorn"  be  not  tendered  as  a  pass. 
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instantly  seizes  the  unhappy  delinquent,  and 
incarcerates  him  for  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the 
nearest  guard-house.  After  many  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  find  the  synagogue,  seeing  that 
our  guide  was  completely  at  fault  in  the  intri- 
cate navigation  of  the  city,  we  retraced  our 
steps,  and  after  some  difficulty  succeeded  in 
regaining  our  hostellerie,  registering  a  vow 
never  again  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  unplea- 
sant predicaments  from  which  we  had  just 
escaped. 

Astonished  at  our  not  appearing  according 
to  appointment,  our  friend  Elijah  called  on  us 
early  the  following  morning,  and  offered  to 
conduct  us  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  a  cir- 
cumcision, which  was  performed  before  a 
crowded  assemblage  of  Israelites  by  the  offi- 
ciating rabbi,  after  an  immense  deal  of 
chaunting  and  other  ceremonies,  one  of  which 
consisted  in  the  distribution,  to  every  guest,  of 
a  branch  of  myrtle. 

As  the  time  of  my  embarkation  was  ap- 
proaching, I  was  anxious  before  leaving  Smyrna 
to  visit  the  country  residences  of  the  Prankish 
merchants,  situated  six  or  seven  miles  from 
the  town,  at  the  villages  of  Bournabah  and 
Boujah;    and   accordingly,   having    provided 
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ourselves  with  horses,  my  friend  and  self  made 
an  excursion  thither,  and  were  highly  gratified 
with  these  delightful  summer  retreats,  where, 
amidst  myrtle,  orange,  and  olive  groves,  the 
weary  merchant  enjoys  an  occasional  respite 
from  the  toil  and  tedium  of  his  counter,  and 
the  heat,  noise,  and  dust  of  the  busy  mart  of 
the  town. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  September,  I 
went  on  board  the  ^^  Beacon,"  and  as  we 
managed  to  get  under  weigh  before  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  one  day  of  our  quarantine 
was  thus  allowed  to  count ;  her  majesty's  ves- 
sels passing  that  ordeal  at  the  Piraeus  from 
Asia  Minor,  being  limited  to  ten  days,  reckon- 
ing from  the  period  of  their  leaving  the 
Asiatic  shores. 

Having,  through  the  hospitality  of  my  friend 
Graves,  been  an  inmate  of  his  "  barky"  for 
upwards  of  a  fortnight,  I  cannot  allow  the  op- 
portunity to  pass,  of  saying  a  few  words  on 
the  benefit  he  has  been  the  means  of  conferring 
on  the  service  at  large,  and  how  well,  by  the 
zeal  he  has  for  so  many  years  displayed  in  his 
useful  and  scientific  pursuits,  he  has  earned 
that  promotion  which  has  only  been  so  very 
lately  conferred  on  him. 
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Captain  Beaufort  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to 
make  a  regular  surrey  of  these  shores,  and  bis 
researches  extended  along  the  whole  coast 
of  Caramania.  Lieutenant  Graves,  in  the 
"  Beacon,"  succeeded  him,  and  for  several  years 
has  been,  not  only  engaged  in  making  charts  of 
the  shores  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  but  he 
and  his  able  assistants  have  extended  their 
surveys  several  miles  into  the  interior,  and 
lately  published  numerous  splendid  military 
maps,  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  which  are, 
I  believe,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  made 
of  a  part  of  the  world,  still  so  little  known, 
that  even  in  a  channel  as  much  irequented 
as  that  between  Tenedos  and  the  main 
land, — on  the  first  arrival  of  the  fleet  at 
Busheeka  Bay,  one  of  the  line  of  battle 
ships  ran  ashore  on  a  shoal  which  was  not 
marked  down  in  her  charts,  and  although  she 
got  off  without  injury,  had  rough  weather  in- 
tervened, the  accident  might  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  serious  consequences. 
Lieutenant  Graves  was  immediately  sent  for, 
and  during  the  summer  completed  an  excellent 
survey  of  the  whole  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  adjoining  country,  together 
with  the  soundings,  etc.,  and  the  "Beacon" 
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wiis  now  on  her  way  back  to  winter  at  Malta, 
toucliing  at  the  Pirsus^  to  complete  an  nn- 
ftnished  survey  in  the  island  of  Negropont,  and 
of  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Greece. 

Besides  liis  usual  complement  of  enlightened 
and  scientific  officers,  Lieutenant  Graves  had  on 
lx)ard  Dr.  Forkhammer;  a  German  professor  of 
the  deepest  erudition,  who  had  been,  during  the 
summer,  engaged  in  making  observations  on 
the  plain  of  Troy,  which,  when  published,  will 
no  doubt  tend  to  throw  much  light  on  that  so 
frecjuently  discussed  subject. 

Passing  successively — on  emerging  from  the 
l)ay  of  Smyrna — the  range  of  Mount  Mimos, 
Cape  Kara  Bnrnou,  the  islands  of  Scio  and 
Ipsara — so  well  known  as  the  scenes  of  the 
drcatlful  massacres  which  took  place  during 
the  war  of  independence — we,  the  28th  Sep- 
tember, entered  Mendre  Bay,  on  the  coast 
of  Attica;  purporting  there  to  ride  out  the 
remainder  of  our  quarantine,  of  which  the 
third  day  had  already  elapsed. 

Mendre  Bay  is  a  height  on  the  north  of 
Capo  Colonna,  opposite  the  Island  of  Helena, 
so  called  because  it  was,  according  to  Strabo, 
the  first  halting-place  of  Paris  and  Helen  after 
their  flight  from    Sparta,  though  others  say 
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that  it  was  at  this  spot  that  Menelaus  stopped 
with  his  frail  spouse,  on  his  return  after  the 
siege  of  Troy.  The  coast  has  a  rocky,  and  at 
this  time  of  the  year  a  hairen  appearance,  and 
we  could  see  from  the  ship  two  or  three 
deserted  cottages — the  remains  of  what  ap- 
peared to  have  heen  an  amphitheatre, — but  no 
signs  of  inhabitants.  It  is  a  common  thing 
for  ships  to  take  refuge  here  on  being  baffled 
by  northerly  winds  in  their  passage  through 
the  straits  of  the  Daro ;  and  it  was  at  this 
identical  spot  that,  a  couple  of  months  before, 
as  we  were  beating  through  that  channel  in 
the  "  Powerful,"  we  first  beheld  the  "  Beacon" 
snugly  moored  under  the  lee  of  the  land. 

Quarantine  is  ever  a  tiresome  ordeal,  yet 
we  managed  to  kill  time  pretty  well  until  the 
CTening  of  the  3rd  October,  when  we  got 
under  weigh,  doubled  Cape  Sunium,  and,  after 
a  passing  glance  at  the  magniticent  remains  of 
the  celebrated  Temple  of  Miner\'a,  found  our- 
selves, nest  morning,  in  the  land-locked  port 
of  the  Piraeus,  and  in  hopes  of  enjoying  imme- 
diate pratique.  Judge,  then,  of  our  disap- 
pointment and  dismay,  on  being  informed  that 
in  consequence  of  a  new  regulation,  and  of  our 
not  having  made  our  appearance  until  the 

VOL.  II.  a 
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"  c4eventh  hour,"  we  should  ha ve .  the  benefit 
of  1)eing  in  durance  vile  for  a  further  period  of 
four  days.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  vexation 
of  such  a  delay,  after  having  laid  to  our  souls 
the  flattering  unction  of  a  speedy  emancipa- 
tion. Although  very  annoying,  there  being 
no  remedy,  we  were  fain  to  look  sorrowfully 
from  our  floating  prison,  on  tlie  spreading 
and  classical  beauties  around  us ;  and  as  we 
bchdd  tlie  island  of  Salamis,  Mount  Hymet- 
tus,  and  the  sacred  Acropolis,  we  thought  of 
Theuiistoclos,  Aristides,  and  Pericles,  d — d 
the  quarantine  authorities,  and  invoked  the 
sha<le  of  Socrates  to  enable  us  to  bear  with 
philosophy  our  hard  doom. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

The  Rneus — Approach  to  Alliens — Bavoriim  soldiei»— 
Their  liend-dreis — Coatume  of  the  Greeks — Groeic 
women — Their  deficiency  in.  personal  attrnctiouB — 
The  palace — Classic  fragments — The  Parthenon — 
Ruins  of  the  AcropoUa — Colonel  I^ake^Troopa  in 
Athens — llieir  uniform — Milil&ry  mantnuvres — 
Hj-mettus — In  time  to  be  too  late — Patras — 
Castle — Bay  of  Patras — Bavarian  government — 
Hostile  feeling  mnnifested  bj  it  totvards  Englxnd — 
End  of  the  cruise. 

'Ancient  of  days!    August  Athena!  where, 
Wliere  are  thy  men  of  might?  thy  grand  in  eoul? 
Gone — glimmering  throngh  the  dream  of  things  that 

were: 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  glorys  goal 
They  won — and  pass'd  away — is  this  the  whole? 
A  schoolboy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour! 
Tlie  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sophist's  stole 
Arc  Gought  in  Toin,  and  o'er  each  mouldering  tower 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  the  shade  of 

jiowcr,"  Bykom. 

The  termination  of  our  quarantine  at  last 

ipproached,  and   it  may   be  imagined    how 

k2 
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eagerly  we  sprang  on  those  shores  once  trodden 
l)v  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  and  with  what 
interest  we  viewed  that  Piraeus,  so  famed  in 
history  for  its  port,  its  arsenals,  and  the 
*'  Long  Walls,"  extending  to  the  gates  of 
Athens,  and  oft  witnesses  of  the  exit  and  re- 
turn of  so  many  triumphant  expeditions. 

The  Piraeus  presentc<i  everywhere  a  scene 
of  life  and  bustle,  and  numerous  buildings 
were  fast  springing  up,  which  bid  fair  soon  to 
encircle  its  land-locked  port  with  rows  of  noble 
edifices.  AVe  hud  scarcely  time  to  look  about 
us,  ere,  bundled  into  a  sort  of  German  berlin, 
we  were  carried  off  at  a  gallop  along  the  now 
capital  road,  traversing  the  level  plain  of  about 
five  miles  in  extent,  which  intervenes  between 
the  port  and  the  city  of  Athens. 

We  in  vain  looked  out  for  the  "  Long  Walls." 
A  few  solid  remains  of  stone  and  raasonn* 
alone  shewed  at  intervals  the  place  they  had 
at  one  time  occupied,  but  we  at  once  recog- 
nised on  our  left  the  "  Grove  of  Olives,"  which, 
watered  by  the  Cephisus,  ran  from  the  Phale- 
rian  marshes  to  the  gardens  of  the  Academy. 
As  we  approached,  the  Acropolis — visible  even 
from  the  Piroeus — become  more  distinct,  and 
shining  forth  in  all  its  imposing  grandeur,  I 
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coold  not  help  recalling  Lamartine's  words  ou 
the  subject,  and  entirely  differing  with  him  in 
opinion.*  The  Hill  of  the  Musteum,  crowned 
with  the  crumbling  monument  of  Fhilopapu?, 
together  with  those  of  Lycahettus,  the  Pnyx, 
and  the  Areopagus,  next  appeared  in  view, 
overtopped  by  the  distant  thyme-covered  Ily- 
mettus.  All  these  interesting  objects  crowded 
on  our  sight  in  such  quick  succession,  that 
after  pas»ng  the  still  magnificent  Temple  of 
Theseus,  and  entering  Athens  by  the  street  of 
Hermes,  we  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  bewilder- 
ment. 

The  unpaved  streets,  unfinished  houses  and 
unsettled  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  hur- 
rying to  and  fro  with  all  the  gesticulation  and 
loquacity  peculiar  to  the  Greeks;  the  mix- 
ture of  costumes, — the  ^t/^et/pallicarsf  in  their 
tasteful  and  gorgeous  dress, — the  moustachied 
and  helmetted  Bavarian  soldiers,  and  round- 


*  "  II  semble  trap  bas  et  trop  petit  pour  w  sitnation 
monumentale.  II  ne  dit  pas  de  lui-m$me:  c'est  moi; 
je  suis  la  Fartlietion,  je  ne  puis  pas  £tre  autre  chose." 

t  The  "  pallicar"  literalljr  means  a  young  nanior, 
but  BDBwers  more  appropriately  to  the  Spanish  "  majo," 
which  has  already  been  defined. 
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hatted  and  ^^  surtouted*'  Franks, — ^produced  a 
complete  Babel  of  confiision  in  our  ideas,  which 
had  not  regained  their  wonted  equilibrium 
when  our  vehicle  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  we 
alighted  at  the  French  hotel  of  "  Monsieur 
Brunot." 

After  taking  some  refreshment,  our  iirst 
move  was  to  secure  a  valet-de-place ;  and 
after  calling  on  the  British  minister.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Lyons,  we  next  went  to  visit  his  nu- 
merous ^^  namesakes"  in  the  place. 

As  we  left  his  door,  the  guards  were  in  the 
act  of  being  relieved  on  the  square  opposite  to 
the  temporary  residence  of  his  Majesty  King 
Otho.  A  ban4  of  very  good  music  attended 
on  the  occasion;  and  whilst  the  numerous 
spectators  shewed  all  the  varieties  of  the  Alba- 
nian and  Western  costumes,  the  appearance  of 
the  troops  was  completely  German.  This  is 
the  rock  where,  in  every  other  respect,  Otho 
invariably  splits,  causing  amongst  the  Greeks 
that  unpopular  feeling  with  which  he  is  already 
regarded.  The  dress  of  the  military,  though, 
perhaps,  not  consistent  with  sound  policy,  was 
both  soldier-like  and  becoming.  Their  sky- 
blue    jackets   with    crimson    facings,    white 
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►trowsers  and  gaiters,  produced  anything  but 
a  bad  effect,  which  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
tile  very  becoming  helmet  generally  worn.* 

The  appearance  of  some  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people  was  highly  picturesque.  The 
red  gold  tasseled  cap,  set  jauntily  on  one  side 
'of  the  head ;  the  graceful  and  kilt-like  "  foua- 
tanelli,"  whose  dense  innumerable  folds  were 
tightly  confined  round  the  waiat ;  an  em- 
broidered jacket,  sometimes  partly  concealed 
by  the  griego,  or  capote,  of  shaggy  white  wool ; 
and  the  richly  laced  "  periknimis,"  or  close- 
fitting  gaiters  of  scarlet  cloth  reaching  the 
knee,  and  covered  with  blue  silk  brocade, 
completed  the  Albanian  dress;  unri railed  in 

*  This  tioiui-drcss,  which  struck  me  as  being  mudi 
superior  to  anything  we  have  in  our  service,  both  for 
appearance  luid  use,  is  of  tltick  sabre-proof  leather,  well 
padded,  and  fitting  closelj  to  the  head,  to  which  it  i^ 
secured  by  broad  brass  scales  passing  under  the  chin, 
and  protecting  the  face,  which  is  further  sheltered  from 
both  blows  and  the  sun  by  a  deep  peak  coming  well  over 
the  eyes.  The  whole  is  surmountod  with  a  crest,  which 
gives  it  a  finished  and  warlike  appearance,  very  unlike 
the  ridiculous  articles  denominated  "  hat  caps,"  which 
torture  the  sktdls  and  disfigure  the  looks  of  our  gallant 
fellows  of  the  lino,  without  affonlins:  protection  either 
against  hard  knocks,  the  rays  ot  the  sun,  or  the  ruin 
dews  of  heaven. 
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grace  and  magnificence  by  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe. 

During  our  progress  through  the  town,  we 
could  not  help  observing,  that  neither  in  the 
streets  nor  at  the  windows  a  single  woman 
was  to  be  seen;  and  this  seemed  to  argue 
much  in  favour  of  the  domestic  qualifications 
of  those,  who,  like  thrifty  housewives,  were 
probably  engaged  at  their  household  voca- 
tions, instead  of  running  about  in  search  of 
amusement  and  frivolity.*  Not  a  Turk  or 
turban  was  to  be  seen, — and  the  noise,  bustle, 
and  swaggering  appearance  of  these  modem 
Athenians  oifered  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
quiet  gravity  of  a  Turkish  city. 

We  next  proceeded  to  the  new  palace,  a 
magnificent  pile  of  Imilding,  in  a  wide,  open 
space  to  the  northward  of  the  town,  and  facing 
the  whole  length  of  the  street  of  Hennes. 
Although  four  years  have  already  elapsed  in  its 

•  I  know  not  how  far  we  were  right  in  this  our  con- 
jecture, but  with  the  few  women  I  had  subsequently  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  during  my  residence  in  Greece, 
I  was  sadly  disappointed,  as  far  as  personal  qualifica- 
tions went;  and  it  has  never  fallen  to  my  lot  to  behold 
a  plainer  set  of  women  than  appeared  to  me  these  de- 
scendants of  Sappho  and  Aspasia. 
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construction ;  so  far  from  being  finished,  it  is 
the  general  opinion  that  Otho'a  funds  will  never 
admit  of  its  completion,  on  its  present  scale 
of  grandeur.  The  whole  front  face,  with 
numerous  splendid  pillars,  is  of  Fentilicou 
marble,  white  and  pure  as  that  composing  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  or  Theseus;  whilst  the  walls 
are  principally  formed  of  a  grayish  stone 
from  the  quarries  on  Mount  Hymettua,  which 
supply  most  of  the  building  materials  for  the 
rising  capital  of  this  still  infant  state. 

From  the  new  palace  we  could  see  the  six- 
teen remaining  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympus.  These  gigantic  remains  of 
taste  and  grandeur  are  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  repay  the  classical  traveller  for  all  the  dan- 
gers, toils,  and  fatigues,  which  some  few  years 
ago  were  the  usual  concomitants  of  a  visit  to 
these  interesting  parts. 

After  passing  under  the  Arch  of  Hadrian, 
taking  a  peep  at  the  small  building  called  the 
Lanthorn  of  Diogenes,  and  traversing  some 
wretched  suburbs,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  Acropolis ;  then  skla-ting  along  its  steep  side, 
passed  on  one  hand  the  Cave  of  the  Panagia, 
on  the  other  the  remains  of  the  Theatre  of 
Bacchus,  and  leaving  the  Odeiunl  of  Begilla 
e2 
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on  our  left,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  Pn>- 
pylaea,  and  presenting  onr  pass,  were  duly  ad- 
mitted within  the  sacred  precincts. 

On  entering  the  gates,  the  Propylsea,  the 
Temple  of  Victory  without  wings,  the  Erec- 
theeum,  and  that  sovereign  of  structures — the 
glorious  Parthenon,  rbing  amidst  heaps  of 
ruins  and  fallen  columns,  strike  the  stranger 
mute  with  astonishment,  and  make  him  won- 
der how  such  monuments  of  splendour  and 
magnificence  could  have  been  raised  in  periods 
so  remote,  or  could  have  so  long  withstood  the 
ravages  of  time  and  the  elements,  or  the  more 
desolating  effects  of  fanaticism  and  war. 

The  Parthenon  —  successively  a  heathen 
temple,  a  Christian  church,  and  a  Mohammedan 
mosque — is  now  appropriated  as  the  depo- 
sitory of  its  own  relics ;  all  the  valuable 
remains,  statues,  coins,  vases,  etc.,  being  now 
exhibited  in  that  part  of  the  building  which 
had,  before  the  War  of  Independence,  been  de- 
dicated to  the  worship  of  the  Prophet. 

When  one  for  a  moment  reflects  on  the 
vicissitudes  undergone  by  the  Acropolis,  the 
numerous  masters  into  whose  hands  it  has  suc- 
cessively passed,  during  the  many  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  it  was  considered  as 
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the  citadel  of  the  then  first  and  most  enlight- 
ened city  in  the  universe,  it  becomes  only  a 
matter  of  surprise  how  a  single  column  should 
be  still  found  standing,  and  tends  to  prove 
the  solidity  with  which  the  original  edifices 
were  constructed. 

After  wandering  about  the  ruins  of  the  I 
Acropolis,  and  surveying  with  delight  the  fair  , 
scene  spread  around  at  our  feet,  onder  the 
bright  influence  of  a  pure  atmosphere  and  a  , 
•  cloudless  sky  ;•  we  left  these  scenes  of  long- 
departed,  but,  it  is  to  Ive  hoped,  of  returning   ' 
grandeur;  and  wended   our  way   along   the 
northern    declivity    of    the   hill,    passed    the 
classic  cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  and  descend- 
ing into  the  town,  went  through  tlie  "Agora,'* 
or  ancient  market-place,  adorned  by  an  an- 
tique  portico,    and   a   column   covered    with 
inscriptions    now   nearly   efiiiced,  but  said  to 

"  Setting  aside  the  magic  of  the  name,  and  oil  ditue  ( 

I  oaeociatiiinij  which  it  vould  he  jiednntic  and  BU|M:rflu< 

to  recapitulate,  the  very  situation  of  AUiena   would 

render  it  the  favourite  of  tiil  who  have  eyes  for  art  or 

I  nature.     The  climate,  to  me  at  least,  appcai:ed  a  per- 

I  petual  spring;  during  eight  uiontJie  I  never  paaeed  a 

day  without  being  tm  many  hours  on  horseback;  rain  is 

extremely  rare,  anow  never  lies  on  the  pl^na,  and  n 

!  cloudy  day  is  an  agreeable  rari^." — ifotet  to  Childe  ( 

■  Harold. 
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contain  a  list  of  the  articles  anciently  disposed 
of  in  that  mart.  We  next  visited  the  "  Ho- 
rologium  of  Andronicus  Cyrrehestes,"  or  Tem- 
ple of  the  Winds,  on  the  polygonal  sides  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  alto-relievo  of 
Parian  marble,  the  subject  powers  of  iEolus  in 
every  appropriate  attitude,  from  the  furious 
and  stormy  Boreas,  to  the  gentle  Zephyr, 

During  our  peregrinations  we  failed  not  to  as- 
cend the  heights  of  the  Musseum,*  still  crowned 
by  the  remains  of  a  marble  monument  to 
Philopapus ;  to  mount  the  neighbouring  Pnyx, 
with  its  primitive  excavations;  remains  of 
Cyclopean  walls ;  its  steps  and  seats  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  from  whence  Deraos- 

*  Pausanias  says,  "  On  the  top  of  the  hiU  of  the 
Musseum  stands  a  monument  erected  to  a  certain  Syrian, 
named  Pliilopapus."  The  hills  of  the  Musa^um,  and 
those  of  the  Pnyx  and  Lycabettus,  I  found  covered 
witli  wild  thyme,  the  smell  of  which,  even  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  when  most  of  the  herbage  was  burnt  up, 
was  very  pleasant  and  powerful;  this  is  the  plant  which, 
in  days  of  yore,  and  even  to  the  present  time,  has  been 
the  cause  of  tlie  celebrity  and  sweetness  of  the  Hymet- 
tan  honey.  On  the  sides  of  the  above  hills  are  numer- 
ous excavations  in  the  rocks,  together  witii  remains 
of  steps,  seats,  and  aqueducts;  likewise  some  spacious 
caves;  all  plainly  shewing,  that  although  without  the 
walls  of  the  city,  this  part  was  at  one  time  thickly  in- 
habited. 
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tbenes  used  of  old  to  thunder  forth  his 
Philippics  to  the  assembled  and  admiring  mul-  ' 
titudes.  Mount  Lycabettus  and  the  hill  of  the 
Areopagns  next  in  succession  attract  the  atten- 
tion, and  from  the  latter  you  look  down  on  the 
Temple  of  Theseus,  the  most  perfect  of  the 
many  magnificent  remaina  at  Athens. 

Colonel  Leake,  in  his  "  Topography  of 
Athens,"  has  given  such  a  full  and  faithful 
account  of  this,  prohahly  in  every  respect, 
most  admirable  remains  of  antiquity,  that  the 
classical  readier  had  better  refer  to  his  work 
for  every  information  to  be  olituined  on  the 
subject.  Since  the  time  when  tlie  gallant  and 
scientific  Colonel  visited  this  interesting  spot, 
one  or  two  slight  alterations  have  taken  place 
in  this  monument  to  the  son  of  jEgeus — for 
instance,  the  figures  in  the  ten  Metopes,  ou 
the  eastern  face  of  the  building,  which  ara 
supposed  to  represent  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
and  which  he  describes  as  being  in  a  very  per- 
fect state,  are  at  present  so  much  defaced,  that 
it  is  only  from  a  previous  knowledge  of  what 
they  are  meant  to  represent,  the  spectator  is  at 
all  enabled  to  decipher  their  meaning.  The 
interior  of  the  temple   is  now  appropriated  ' 
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to  the  reception  of  a  collection  of  antiquities  ; 
nnmerous  interesting  relics  being  daily  dis- 
covered in  digging  the  foundations  of  the  new 
buildings  and  clearing  away  the  rubbish, 
which  has  hitherto  concealed  many  of  the 
old  remains  of  bygone  times. 

Near  the  Temple  of  Theseus  is  the  parade- 
ground  for  the  exercise  of  the  Grecian  troops, 
now  very  different  in  appearance  from  the 
old  warriors  of  Marathon  and  Platoa;  and, 
seated  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple,  I  often  with 
great  interest  watched  them  going  through 
their  various  evolutions,  which  were  performed 
according  to  the  German  mode  of  tactics. 

The  force  then  garrisoned  in  Athens 
amounted  to  about  a  thousand  men,  including 
a  couple  of  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  the  latter  a 
mixture  of  Dragoons  and  Lancers,  the  Dragoons 
forming  the  rear  rank,  whilst  those  armed* 
with  the  spear  were  placed  in  front.  Their 
uniform  was  of  dark  green  with  red  facings, 
and  the  head-dress  the  same  as  that  worn  by 
the  infantry — half-helmet  half-chaco  ; — light, 
apparently  serviceable,  and  extremely  soldier- 
like and  becoming.  They  were  mounted  on 
small  but  stout  horses ;  the  word  of  command  was 
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given  in  Greek,  but  their  raanceuvres,  although 
regularly  executed,  were  uucommonly  slow. 

Of  the  Regular  Iiifautry,*  whose  general 
appeai-ance  has  already  been  noticed,  I,  on  a 
couple  of  occasions,  saw  between  three  and  four 
hundred  under  arms,  and  the  few  evolutions  I 
witnessed  were  performed  in  a  clumsy  manner, 
the  word  of  command  being  in  Greek,  but, 
when  any  directions  were  given  by  the  com- 
manding officer — who  appeai'ed  to  be  a  Ger- 
man,— ^to  captains  of  companies  or  the  subaltern 
officers,  they  were  issued  either  in  that  lan- 
guage or  in  French. 

I  rioted  down  a  tew  of  the  maneeuvres,  and 
by  the  following  account  of  their  performance, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  not  strictly 
according  to  "  Torrens." 


*  The  Greek  infaiitr/  it  divided  into  Begidor  and 
Irregular — the  latter  wenriiig  the  Albanian  dress.  The 
former  sre  well  paid,  tlic  private  eoIJier,  after  being 
prvvided  with  everything  in  the  shape  of  elothing, 
receives  .5 ^d.  per  diom,  from  wliich,  IJd.  only  is  de- 
ducted for  hia  food,  leaving  him  in  the  net  receipt  of 
8Jd.  a  day.  When  tlie  extreme  cheapness  of  everything, 
here  is  con.'idercd,  this  is  a  large  simi.  1  can  only 
state,  ns  to  the  correctnees  of  thi^  information,  that  I 
received  it  from  Bomc  Greek  officers  with  whom  I  was 
acqnninled.  The  troops  are  under  the  military  code 
of  Napoleon,  which  is  extremoly  severe,  but  oorporj 
punidhjuent  is  not  adnuttcd. 
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1st.  From  line  they  broke  into  open  column, 
right  in  front,  by  the  reverse  flank  marking 
time  whilst  the  remainder  brought  up  their 
left  shoulders,  and  were  halted  by  word  of 
command,  when  square  to  the  front.  Xo.  2. 
Advance  to  half  distance  on  the  front  division. 
3,  Form  square,  two  deep,  on  the  front,  by 
the  outward  wheel  of  subdivisions.  4.  Re- 
form column ; — this  was  executed  by  the  respec- 
tive sub-divisions  facing  towards  the  front  of 
the  square,  and  then  filing  right  and  left  into 
their  places,  in  column,  re-forming  companies. 
5.  Close  to  quarter  distance.  6.  Change 
front  to  the  right ;  this  was  performed  by  the 
leading  division  wheeling  up  the  quarter 
circle  on  its  right,  whilst  the  remaining  com- 
panies, by  the  old  "  threes  left,"  filed  into  the 
new  direction,  and  on  covering  the  front  divi- 
sion were  halted  and  fronted  by  their  respec- 
tive leaders. 

The  column  then  moved  off  the  ground, 
headed  by  the  band,  playing  a  quick  march ; 
and  took  open  distance  from  the  front,  the 
captains  of  companies  placing  themselves  be- 
fore and  in  the  centre  of  their  divisions.  In 
forming  a  column  of  sub-division  on  the  march, 
the  reverse  sub-divisions  marked  time,  the 
pivot  sviVdxviaioTva  filing  by  the  old  flank- 


march  of  threes,  in  their  rear,  then  front  turn 
and  forward,  recovering  their  distances  on  tlie 
mai'ch.  The  same  was  observed  in  foiming 
column  of  sections. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  in  re-furming  sub- 
divisions and  companies,  whilst  the  reverse 
sections  and  sub-divisions  marked  time,  the 
pivot  ones  brought  up  successively  the  right 
and  then  the  left  shoulders ;  when,  on  getting 
into  their  places,  the  whole  received  the  word 
"  forward." 

The  firelock,  which  during  the  march  is  at 
the  "  support,"  is  "  carried"  on  performing 
any  evolution,  all  of  which  (coming  under  my 
observation)  were  done  in  quick  time.  The 
dress  of  the  men  has  already  been  adverted 
to.  There  is,  besides  the  helmet,  another  article 
in  their  "kit,"  which  I  think  might  afford  a 
wrinkle    to   our    military   authorities: — each 

I  man  has  three  pair  of  trowsers,  one  of  cloth, 
the  other  two  for  summer  wear;  but  whilst 
one  of  these  last,  appropriated  for  parade  and 
full-dress  occasions,  is  made  of  white  duck, — 
the  second,  likewise  of  linen,  is  striped  with 
blue,  which  has  a  gootl  appearance,  saves  a 
great  deal  of  washing,  and  docs  to  weai*  about 
barracks,  on  fatigue  or  common  drills.    Linen. 
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gaiters  of  unbleached  duck  give  a  finished 
appearance  to  the  summer  dress,  and  preserve 
the  feet  from  the  sand  and  gravel,  which  is 
otherwise  so  liable  in  dry  weather  to  introduce 
itself  into  the  shoes  on  a  march.  A  short 
Roman  sword,  slung  parallel  with  the  bayonet, 
completes  the  equipment  of  the  Greek  soldier, 
whose  arms  and  accoutrements  appeared  to  be 
in  capital  order,  with  the  locks  arid  barrels  of 
the  firelocks  highly  polished. 

The  men  were,  generally  speaking,  of  middle 
stature,  and  on  the  whole  infinitely  superior 
to  the  Turkish  soldiery;  perhaps  also, — in 
appearance  at  least, — to  the  troops  of  both 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

But  enough  of  both  pipe-clay  and  Pentilican 
marble ;  though  it  would  be  sacrilege,  ere  quit- 
ting the  city  of  Minerva,  not  to  conduct  the 
reader  along  the  banks  of  the  far-famed  Ilis- 
sus,  to  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune, 
the  Stadium,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Herodes 
Atticus,  for — 

**  There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling;" 

but  on  these,  so  heavily  hath  old  Saturn  leant, 
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as  to  ilejirive  tliew  of  nearly  all  tangible  sub- 
stance, leaving  merely  the  "spirit"  ol"  memory, 
which  still  continues  to  regard  them  with  hal- 
lowed reverence. 

Of  the  nissus,  at  this  parched  season  of  the 
year, (the  beginning  of  October,)noughtwastij  ' 
be  seen  save  tlie  dry  and  rocky  bed  of  a  moun- 
tain water-course ;  into  which,  as  we  descended  ' 
at  the  Fountain  of  CaUirrhce,  and  proceeded , 
dry-shod  towards  the  Stadium,  we  in  vain  i 
looked  for  a  single  drop  of  its  classic  waters. 

Ascending  the  opposite  bank;  in  the  "hil- 
locks heaped   on  what  were   chambers,"    we 
vainly  endeavoured  to  trace  the  remains  of 
the  shrine  appertaining  to  the  fickle  goddess  i 
of  fortune.      Tho  remnants  of  the  Stadium 
were  more  perceptible,  and  as  we  proceeded  i 
from  it,  through  a  subterranean  passage,  to- 
wards the  tomb  of  the  benefactor  and  embel- 
lisher of  Alexandria  Troas,*  we  were,  by  a  i 
strange  coincidence,  startled  from  our  reveries 
by  the  flight  of  the  very  bird  dedicated  to  the  1 
tutelar  de.ity  of  the  spot — the  small  grey  owl  of  I 
Minerva, — which,  dazzled  by  the  broad  glare 
of  the  meridian  sun,  soon  dived  again  into  the 

Herodee  Atticus,  wlio  spent  n.  more  tban  jirincely    i 
fbrttme  in  Qua  mtumer. 
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darksome  abyss,  from  whence  the  sound  of  out 
footsteps  had  disturbed  it.  May  this  not  prove 
an  emblem  of  the  fate  of  that  dawn  of  enlight- 
ment  now  beginning  to  shed  its  rays  over  this 
long  devoted  land ! 

Our  last  excursion  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens  was  to  "  thyme-covered  Hymettus," 
which,  as  in  days  of  yore,  is  still  famed  for  its 
delicious  honey.  It,  however,  at  present  fur- 
nishes something  more  substantial  and  useful 
than  mere  sweets ;  and  the  new  edifices  which 
are  fast  adorning  the  rising  city  of  Athens  owe 
their  origin  to  the  large  quarries  of  a  species 
of  grey  marble  which  are  now  opened  on  tlie 
side  of  the  mountain,  and  huge  blocks  of  which 
are  easily  conveyed  to  their  destination  by  an 
excellent  road,  of  between  two  and  three  miles 
in  extent. 

The  time  of  my  departure  from  Athens  had 
arrived,  and,  getting  on  board  an  Austrian 
steamer,  in  hopes  of  catching  at  Patras  the 
mail-packet  from  the  Ionian  Islands;  thirty- 
six  hours  of  smooth  "paddling"  carried  us 
round  the  Morea,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto,  just  in  time  to  be  too  late  for  the 
packet,  which  had  passed  the  preceding  day. 
This  was  pleasant; — as  I  had  now  to  make 
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up  my  mind  to  i-emain  here  a  fortnight,  ere 
tht;  next  steamer  should  pass.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  kind  attentions  of  tho  British 
Consul,  Mr.  Crowe,  and  of  his  amiable  family, 
I  never  spent  a  more  pleasant  time;  during 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  state  of  society  at  Patras,  of  visit- 
ing whatever  was  worth  looking  at  in  the 
neighltoiirhood,  and  of  learning  something  of  1 
the  present  political  state  of  the  Morea. 

It  was  at  Patras  that  the  effects  of  the  secret 
society  of  the  Helteria  were  first  felt,  in  the  ' 
outbreak  of  the  Greek  Revolution.     In  1821, 
the  Turks  were  driven  from  the  town,  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel,  which  1 
was  twice  relieved  by  Yusouf  Pacha  with  the  J 
garrison  of  the  Morea  Castle,  one  of  the  for- 
tresses forming  the  keys  of  the  lesser  Dar-  ' 
danelles,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Le- 
pantc.     The  Greek  investing  force,  on  both  I 
these  owasions,  hastily  retired  to  the  moun- 
tains ;    and  so    precipitate  was   their  second  ] 
retreat,  that,  in  the  general  panic,  the  Princes  i 
Muvrocordato  and  Caradja  were  sm-prised  in  i 
bed,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  effecting  their  , 
escape,  in  nearly  a  state  of  nudity. 

The  castle,  which  is  anything  but  strong, 
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commands  the  town  of  Patras,  and  offers,  from 
its  battlements,  a  most  interesting  view.  Across 
the  bay,  to  the  northward,  lies  Missolonghi, 
the  scene  of  Ibrahim  Pacha's  triumph ;  of  the 
death  of  Marco  Bozzari,  the  celebrated  Suliot 
chief,  who  was  killed  here  in  October,  1823; 
and  is  likewise  the  spot  where  the  immortal 
Byron,  whilst  actively  engaged  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  Greece,  breathed  his  last,  April  19th, 
1824.*  As  the  eye  ranges  to  the  east,  it 
takes  in  the  lesser  Dardanelles;  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto :  old  Actium, — where  Antony  for  "  a 
woman  lost  the  world ;"  and  where,  in  a  more 
modern  and  less  known,  though  equally  bloody 
engagement,  the  author  of  Don  Quixotte  lost 
his  left  arm.  The  cloud-capped  hills  of  the 
Morea  next  present  themselves,  and  then  the 
rest  of  the  Ionian  Islands;  the  fertile  Zante 
looming  distantly  in  the  western  horizon. 

The  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto 
is  defended  by  a  couple  of  forts,  called  respec- 
tively the  Castles  of  Roumelia  and  of  the  Morea ; 

*  Lord  Byron  expired  of  inflammatory  fever,  at  Mis- 
solonghi, on  the  19th  A[)ril,  1824,  where  the  funeral 
ftervice  took  place  at  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the 
22nd.  The  body  was  removed  to  £^land,  and  lies 
interred  in  the  family  vault  at  the  village  church  of 
Hucknall. 
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^HB^Wb  timiy  guTMcaedf  and  tbe  guits  to- 
^F  wards  iketmtrtm  mJeiMt,  th^  in  iS2l, 
J  n  noJI  Gfwk  fleet  ftned  tke  pamge,  without 
nstainiag  theiB^lart  danngCL 

The  tmra  of  Patna,  froo  twring  so  often 
bea  of  bto  the  aoeae  of  setzre  waHare,  pre- 
sented, oKil  vtTf  nomdyt  a  mere  hesf  of 
rains,  front  wUeh  it  is,  howerer,  rapid!;  rising ; 
taoad  and  R^gnhr  straela  are  conetnicted,  lined 
with  spaooiB  and  k^  hoildings ;  and  it  bids 
&ir  in  a  £ev  jean  to  become  the  general 
aaxt  of  conaaeKe  of  the  MiH«a.  The  port, 
eren  at  presoit,  shews  aU  the  bustle  of  trade 
and  traffic ;  the  exports  being  diiefiy  liqao- 
rice,  and  the  small  Mack  currant  in  sDcb  gene- 
nl  use  at  home.  The  plant  of  the  former 
grows  wild  ID  the  Deighbourhood  in  large  qiian- 

ttities ;  the  latter  is  nxltiTated,  like  the  grape, 
and  its  plani  so  greatly  resembles  the  vine, 
that  it  reqaircs  some  experience  to  distingnish 
between  them,  particalarly  when  both  are  di- 
vested of  their  fruit.  The  small  vessels  em- 
ployed iu  the  cnrrant-trade,  so  celebrated  as 
fast  sailers,  go  by  the  name  of  "  clippers,"  and 

I  frequently  perform  extraordinarily  short  pas- 
sages to  England. 
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by  fishermen,  who  come  even  from  Sicily  and 
Naples;  and  whose  Calabrian  costume  offers 
51  great  contrast  to  the  picturesque  dress  of  the 
mountaineers,  crowding  on  market-days  to  the 
port ;  and  who,  in  their  rough  griego  capotes 
and  shaggy  white  "  floccatas,"  *  often  present 
groups  worthy  the  pencil  of  the  painter  and 
artist.  The  gentler  sex  are,  however,  as  little 
seen  here  in  public  as  in  Attica,  and  those  1 
did  behold  were  but  poor  prototypes  of  the 
*'  Maid  of  Athens,"  or  of  the  chiselled  symmetry 
of  olden  times. 

The  British  Consul  gave  but  a  very  un- 
favourable account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Morea;  where,  by  its  impolitic  conduct  and 
grinding  exactions,  the  government  of  Otho 
was  becoming  exceedingly  unpopular. 

The  system  of  having  Bavarians  at  the  head 
of  every  department,  of  arrogating  to  the  crown 
the  whole  landed  property,  and  causing  one 
tcutli  of  the  produce  to  be  deposited  in  govern- 
mont  stores,  ti)  which  the  poor  peasant  is  often 
obliged  to  carry  the  fruit  of  his  own  labour  a 
distance  of  sixteen  or   eighteen  miles,    have 

*  The  "  floocata"  is  a  thick  cloak,  with  a  hood  and 
short  sleeves,  lined  in  the  inside  with  shaggy  worsteil 
or  wool. 
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been  the  cause  of  the  most  universal  discon- 
tent, and  of  the  formation  of  numerous  parties 
of  banditti  ;*  these,  taking  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains, sally  forth  and  plunder  the  more  peace- 
able inhabitants,  set  at  defiance  the  power  of 
the  gensdarmerie  employed  to  subdue  them, 
and  frequently  make  severe  examples  of  any 
functionaries  of  the  present  government  who 
may  fall  into  their  hands,  by  either  summarily 
putting  them  to  death,  or  dreadfully  muti- 
lating them,  by  cutting   off  their  ears  and 


To  this  state  of  things,  which  cannot  last 

long,  must  be  added  that  hostile  feeling  of  late 

manifested  by  the  Helleno-Bavarian  authorities 

towards  the  British  Government  and  interests, 

which  only  very  recently  led  to  a  long  and 

_      angry  correspondence  with  our  consul  here, 

■     relative  to  some  Ionian  subjects  who  had  been 

I     most  vexatiously  treated  by  the  gensdarmerie, 

H     and  immnred  in  prison,  where  one  of  them  died ; 

B     the  whole  of  which  circumstances  have  been 

I     forwarded  to  the  notice  of  the  Foreign  Office 

I 


A  prodoma^on  liod  just  tieen  iesued,  decreeing  the 
o(  banisliment  iiguiast  the  heads  of  such  funi' 
lies  as  were  convicted  of  horbounng  in  their  hou^s  any 
of  these  freebooteK. 
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at  home.  When  the  Greek  nation  recalls  tke 
names  of  Byron  and  Cochrane,  of  Charch  and 
Gordon,  so  iafiucntial  in  the  successfid  result 
of  their  struggle  for  independence,  any  hail 
feeling  against  the  British  is  certainly  mis- 
placed ;  but  it  is  not  to  the  Greek  nation  that 
these  sentiments  are  to  be  attributed,  but  to 
the  German  court  and  council  by  which  hi? 
most  sagacious  Majesty  King  Otho  is  sur- 
rounded. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Patra?  is  pointed  oui 
the  spot  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew, 
over  whose  tomb  a  church,  is  at  pi-esent  being 
erected.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  castle, 
crossing  a  delicious  valley,  and  shrouded  amidst 
plants  of  the  caper,  the  liquorice,  and  myrtle, — 
intcrsi>ersed  with  the  heliotrope  and  wild  thyme, 
— are  the  pictui-esque  and  venerable  remains  of 
an  old  liomau  aqueduct,  whicli  formerly  eexwi 
to  supply  the  citadel  with  water  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills:  it  is,  however,  fast  crumbling 
to  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  short  years  will 
be  i-eckoned  amongst  the  things  that  "  have 
been." 

The  society  which  I  met  at  Mr.  Crowe's 
residence  consisted  of  the  consuls  of  the  dif- 
ferent Powers,  who,  together  with  tUeir  1 
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lies,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  Greeks,  formed 
a  very  agreeable  little  coterie,  where  the  cur- 
rent languages  were  generally  either  French 
or  Italian,  I  spent  under  his  hospitable  roof 
many  pleasant  evenings,  and  it  was  not  without 
a  feeling  of  regret  that,  on  the  arrival  of  H.  M. 
steamer  "  Volcano"  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  1 
took  leave  of  all  my  new  friends ;  and,  putting 
myself  under  the  auspices  of  Lieut.  West,  R.X., 
— atU'r  a  quarantine  of  a  few  days  at  Malta, 
and  a  rough  and  tedious  jiassage  thence  to 
Gibraltar, — I  once  moi-e  joined  my  regimeut  in 
that  gaiTison ;  and, — for  some  time  at  least, — 
concluded  my  "  Excursions  along  the  Shores 
of  the  Mediterranean," 


'r,  Lu«,  Clitriiit  Cnu. 


